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PREFACE 


Every  person  in  the  field  of  home  economics  to-day  is  aware 
of  the  feeling  that  this  branch  of  the  curriculum  is  not  living 
up  to  its  possibilities.  We  have  neglected  the  social  side  of 
home  life  largely  because  there  was  no  material  collected  in  such 
form  as  to  be  usable  in  a  classroom.  Bits  here  and  there  in 
magazines,  in  books,  and  in  newspapers  were  so  scattered  that 
unless  a  large  library  were  at  hand,  the  collecting  of  this  material 
for  classroom  use  was  a  hopeless  task.  Everywhere  over  the 
country  this  social  phase  of  homemaking  is  in  the  foreground  of 
thought  as  the  next  general  development  in  the  home-economics 
curriculum. 

This  text  is  the  result  of  six  years  spent  in  gathering  materials 
and  organizing  a  course  in  the  University  High  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  It  was  used  in  mimeographed  form  during 
the  two  years  following,  and  the  changes  indicated  by  this  use 
were  incorporated.  The  course  was  organized  according  to  the 
unit  plan  developed  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Morrison  as  superintendent  of 
the  Laboratory  Schools.  It  was  devised  because  the  author 
believed  that  home  economics  should  serve  students  in  high 
school  by  presenting  such  materials  as  are  found  in  the  text. 
It  was  felt  that  there  are  certain  attitudes  and  understandings 
concerning  earning  and  spending  which  should  be  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  every  young  person.  It  was  written  for  boys  as 
well  as  girls  because  the  attitudes  and  understandings  are  as 
important  for  boys  as  for  girls. 

Such  information  and  experiences  were  included  in  the  text  as 
were  found  important  in  developing  the  desired  attitudes  and 
understandings.  However,  teachers  will  discover  a  wealth  of 
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PREFACE 


related  materials  in  current  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books 
as  well  as  in  their  own  experiences  and  those  of  the  students. 
This  current  mateiial  will  vitalize  and  amplify  the  necessarily 
limited  contents  of  the  text. 

The  author  wishes  to  express  her  indebtedness  to  the  instructors 
in  the  various  courses  which  furnished  the  basic  ideas  about 
which  the  text  was  developed.  Dr.  Lydia  Roberts,  Dr.  Hazel 
Kyrk,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Roll  Heiner  merit  especial  credit.  Dr. 
Morrison  gave  invaluable  assistance  by  his  criticisms  and  advice 
in  the  selection  of  the  units  which  finally  appear.  A  wide  variety 
of  books,  bulletins,  and  magazine  articles  furnished  suggestions 
and  information,  their  number  making  it  impossible  to  give  indi¬ 
vidual  credit.  The  students,  both  girls  and  boys,  who  have 
constituted  the  classes  of  eight  years,  unconsciously  and  con¬ 
sciously  dictated  the  manner  of  presenting  the  ideas  incorporated. 

Dr.  Lyle  Cooper  and  Helen  Aseman  Cooper  read  the  manu¬ 
script  and  gave  valued  suggestions  in  economic  viewpoint. 
Dr.  Lydia  Roberts  reviewed  the  food  unit  with  helpful  results. 
Thanks  are  due  William  F.  Schaller,  Ruth  Witter  Riekman,  and 
William  D.  Williams  for  their  assistance  in  information  and 
illustrations.  A  number  of  commercial  firms  were  most  kind  in 
granting  permission  for  the  use  of  illustrations.  The  writer  is 
indebted  to  Miss  Edith  Shepherd  who  read  the  manuscript  for 
suggestions  in  English  usage.  The  author  wishes  to  express 
gratitude  in  particular  to  Miss  Hazel  Shultz  of  the  University 
High  School,  in  whose  classes  the  material  was  used  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form,  for  her  unfailing  helpfulness  through  criticisms 
and  constructive  suggestions. 


M.  R.  F. 
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Earning  and  Spending  the 
Family  Income 


TO  THE  STUDENTS  WHO  WILL  USE  THIS  BOOK 

In  times  long  past,  men,  women,  and  children  turned  their 
work  directly  into  goods.  For  instance,  they  planted  seeds 
that  developed  into  grain,  then  ground  the  grain  and  made  their 
bread.  To-day  we  probably  work  at  some  task  far  removed 
from  planting  and  baking.  We  turn  our  work  into  money, 
and  with  the  money  we  buy  our  bread.  This  change  in  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  has  complicated  the  problem  of  turning 
our  efforts  into  provisions  for  comfort  and  happiness. 

The  course  that  you  are  starting  is  designed  to  help  you 
with  this  problem.  It  will  present  to  you  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  which  you  can  reach  your  own  conclusions  about 
the  problems  of  earning  and  spending.  It  will  give  you  the 
experiences  of  many  people  so  that  you  may  know  what  situa¬ 
tions  to  expect,  and  the  ways  in  which  others  have  met  these 
situations.  This  knowledge  should  enable  you  to  analyze  your 
prospective  life,  in  regard  to  income  and  ultimate  worth.  The 
experiences  that  others  have  had  in  spending  should  make  you 
better  able  to  plan  the  spending  of  the  money  you  will  earn, 
and  should  teach  you  to  choose  intelligently  from  among  the 
great  array  of  things  you  will  be  urged  to  buy. 

Let  us  examine  the  plan  of  the  present  course.  Turn  to  the 
table  of  contents.  You  will  see  that  we  start  with  a  discussion 
of  the  home.  We  generally  take  our  homes  for  granted,  with¬ 
out  thinking  how  they  came  to  be,  what  value  they  are  to  us, 
or  whether  they  are  serving  us  as  they  should.  The  home 
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is  the  oldest  man-made  institution  still  in  existence.  It  has 
continued  to  live  because  it  satisfies  certain  intense  human 
desires.  As  our  world  is  organized  to-day,  we  earn  money  in 
order  to  buy  those  material  things  that  contribute  physical 
comfort  and  mental  satisfaction  in  our  home  life.  In  order  to 
know  how  to  spend  our  money  so  as  to  obtain  our  share  of 
this  comfort  and  satisfaction,  we  should  know  what  these  com¬ 
forts  and  satisfactions  are.  In  other  words,  we  must  know  the 
characteristics  of  a  home  that  will  serve  us  happily  as  chil¬ 
dren  and  as  adults. 

In  Unit  I,  you  will  read  about  different  kinds  of  homes,  about 
how  members  of  families  contribute  in  the  making  of  a  home, 
and  about  how  the  home  changes  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  so  that  it  may  serve  its  members  better. 

As  we  look  about  us/  we  can  see  that  homes  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Some  are  very  poor,  and  some  are  lavish  in  their 
equipment.  In  Unit  II,  “American  Standards  of  Living,”  you 
will  investigate  the  reasons  for  this  great  difference.  You  will 
learn  of  the  amounts  of  money  different  groups  have  to  spend 
and  of  how  much  must  be  spent  to  make  us  comfortable. 
You  will  find  that  some  occupations  and  sources  of  income 
promise  good  returns,  and  that  others  are  unsatisfactory  in 
providing  a  home  with  even  the  necessities  for  living.  You 
will  see  that  other  factors  in  addition  to  the  money  earned  are 
influential  in  making  a  satisfactory  home. 

In  the  third  unit  you  will  study  the  various  methods  that 
fathers  and  mothers  may  have  in  managing  the  family  income. 
You  will  discover  suggestions  that  should  help  you  in  getting 
the  greatest  possible  return  from  your  money.  You  will  dis¬ 
cover  why  some  methods  of  managing  money  are  bad  and  why 
some  are  good.  You  may  come  to  your  own  conclusion  as  to 
the  way  you  choose  to  manage  your  own  finances. 

In  the  fourth  unit,  you  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  manufacturing  and  marketing.  There  is  much 
help  that  the  purchaser  may  derive,  and  many  difficulties  he 
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may  avoid  in  the  present  marketing  situation  if  he  understands 
certain  selling  procedures.  In  this  unit  you  will  have  your 
attention  called  to  many  practices  current  in  shops  and  stores. 
You  will  read  about  the  advertiser  and  his  influence  over  us. 
You  will  learn  that  even  though  the  law  says  that  you  may 
buy  almost  anything  you  want,  in  reality  you  are  forced  to 
buy  very  many  things.  This  is  especially  true  if  you  do  not 
understand  your  position  as  a  buyer.  In  this  unit  you  prepare 
yourselves  to  spend  your  money  more  intelligently. 

The  last  four  units  tell  how  to  spend  money  for  particular 
kinds  of  goods.  See  (in  the  table  of  contents)  what  these  kinds 
of  goods  are.  First  you  find  out  what  qualities  or  values  you 
should  buy.  In  clothing,  for  instance,  some  desirable  qualities 
are  becomingness,  harmony  in  color,  beauty  of  fabric,  style, 
and  long  wear.  How  can  you  tell  whether  you  are  selecting 
becomingness,  harmony  in  color,  long  wear  ?  Clearly,  you  will 
need  to  study  about  these  qualities  so  that  you  can  judge 
whether  a  garment  you  are  considering  has  them.  In  each  of 
these  units  you  will  first  determine  the  qualities  you  should 
look  for  in  a  purchase.  Then  you  will  learn  how  market  con¬ 
ditions  may  either  help  or  hinder  you  in  turning  your  money 
into  goods.  Finally,  you  will  learn  how  to  better  the  situation. 

This  course  presents  a  great  variety  of  experiences.  How 
much  you  get  out  of  it  depends  upon  how  curious  you  are 
about  the  world  in  which  you  live  and  your  relations  to  that 
world.  Investigate  every  new  idea  that  comes  to  you.  If 
you  have  the  time,  follow  up  topics  that  are  suggested.  Watch 
for  articles  in  magazines  and  newspapers  that  point  out  similar 
ideas  or  explain  points  you  do  not  quite  understand.  Follow 
directions  as  carefully  as  you  can.  Consult  your  teacher  when 
you  need  help,  but  be  as  independent  as  possible. 

Perhaps  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  method  of  studying 
that  this  text  suggests ;  that  is,  the  unit  method.  In  the  unit 
plan,  a  central  idea  is  selected.  The  information  related  to 
that  idea  is  organized  into  a  unit  of  study.  Students  then 
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read  and  discuss  and  perform  experiments,  all  of  which  are 
planned  to  lead  them  to  an  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  this  phase  of  their  lives.  Thus,  in  the  unit  on  the  home, 
material  has  been  collected  that  experience  has  shown  to  lead 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  home,  and  of  its 
desirable  characteristics. 

It  is  only  by  actually  doing  things  yourself  that  you  can 
become  a  capable  person.  The  form  of  these  units  enables 
you  to  work  independently.  Class  discussion  of  many  points 
is  desirable  and  valuable.  Your  independent  study  and  re¬ 
search  will  help  in  the  discussion  of  new  ideas  or  ideas  not 
easily  understood. 

Keep  a  notebook  in  which  to  record  the  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  and  projects  that  you  undertake.  The  pictures  and 
articles  that  you  collect  may  be  used  to  illustrate  various 
points.  This  notebook  will  prove  that  you  are  having  vital 
and  interesting  experiences  as  you  progress  through  the  year. 
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HOME,  THE  BASIC  INSTITUTION  IN  OUR 
SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 


UNIT  I 


HOME,  THE  BASIC  INSTITUTION  IN  OUR 
SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

A.  Before  reading,  answer  the  following  questions  in  writ¬ 
ing.  If  you  honestly  do  not  know  how  to  answer,  say  so,  but 
you  will  probably  know  something  about  each  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  asked.  This  set  of  questions  will  start  you  thinking 
along  the  lines  of  the  unit,  and  your  answers  will  help  the 
teacher  to  plan  for  you. 

1.  Why  have  succeeding  generations  as  far  back  as  history  goes 
continued  to  make  homes  for  themselves? 

2.  How  do  our  ideals  affect  the  character  of  our  homes? 

3.  Describe  an  ideal  which  one  may  have  in  regard  to  his  home. 

4.  Name  some  ideals  that  tend  to  produce  unsatisfactory  homes. 

5.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  term  industrial  revolution? 

6.  What  bearing  does  the  industrial  revolution  have  upon  the  form 
of  our  homes? 

7.  How  does  the  amount  of  money  we  have  affect  the  kinds  of 
homes  we  make? 

8.  How  large  a  percentage  of  the  incomes  of  their  families  do 
women  spend? 

9.  Name  some  things  for  which  the  mother  of  a  family  spends 
money.  Name  some  things  the  father  usually  selects. 

10.  Upon  what  members  of  the  family  does  responsibility  of 
making  a  good  home  rest? 

B.  Read  the  following  pages.  Do  not  answer  the  questions 
contained  in  the  text  in  writing  at  the  first  reading. 
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I.  OUR  HOMES  ARE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SERVICE 

Have  you  ever  thought  about  what  your  home  does  for 
you?  Most  of  us  come  and  go,  taking  our  homes  for  granted, 
failing  to  realize  how  much  they  do  for  us  in  making  us  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy.  It  is  pleasant  to  come  into  the  warm 
shelter  of  home  on  a  blustery  winter  day,  or  into  its  cool 
shadows  when  the  sun  beats  down  on  the  earth.  When  things 


“Home’s  a  place  where  it’s  good  to  be.” 


go  wrong  at  school  or  at  work,  we  are  glad  to  come  home  and 
have  the  sympathetic  kindliness  of  our  families.  Mother 
and  father  stand  ready  to  listen  to  our  difficulties  and  to  help 
us  to  see,  perhaps,  that  the  trouble  is  not  so  serious  or  that 
there  is  a  satisfactory  way  out.  So  home  means  to  us,  not 
only  protection  from  the  elements,  but  also  refuge  from  all 
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the  confusion  and  the  difficulties  that  our  complex  lives  force 
upon  us. 

The  services  that  our  homes  perform  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  One  of  the  services  of  the  home  is  to  provide  for 
physical  welfare.  The  other  service  is  made  up  of  all  those 
intangible  services  which  make  us  develop  into  the  kind  of 
human  beings  that  we  are.  There  is  no  clear-cut  division 
between  these  classes.  For  instance,  if  our  food  is  improper, 
not  only  do  our  bodies  suffer,  but  our  mental  attitude  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  happy  disposition  that  most  often  goes  with 
good  health.  Similarly,  if  our  homes  provide  unhappy  social 
conditions,  our  health  is  adversely  affected.  Nevertheless, 
we  can  think  of  our  homes  as  performing  two  kinds  of  services 
if  we  keep  in  mind  their  interrelationship. 

1.  From  the  physical  standpoint,  our  homes  provide  us 
with  shelter,  with  food  ordinarily,  and  with  the  satisfaction 
of  our  senses  generally.  A  home  that  serves  us  well  keeps  us 
dry  and  warm  in  winter  and  softens  the  glare  and  the  heat 
of  the  midsummer.  Its  rooms  and  windows  are  so  arranged 
that  the  life-giving  sun  may  have  a  chance  to  shine  upon  us. 
Its  doors  and  windows  are  so  arranged  that  we  can  always 
have  an  abundance  of  fresh,  moving  air.  It  provides  sufficient 
space  so  that  each  member  of  the  family  has  privacy  for 
personal  care.  It  provides  for  sanitation  by  easy  access  to 
an  abundance  of  water  and  easy  disposal  of  wastes.  It  serves 
us  by  its  cleanliness  and  order. 

A  well  managed  home  provides  wholesome  food  in  proper 
quantities,  served  attractively  and  regularly.  It  provides 
comfortable  beds  with  coverings  to  suit  the  seasons.  It  pro¬ 
vides  such  clothing  as  will  give  our  bodies  protection  and 
make  us  comfortable  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  A  well 
ordered  house  provides  good  artificial  lighting  so  that  work  or 
recreation  may  be  carried  on  in  the  evening  with  ease.  A  rest¬ 
ful,  cheerful  atmosphere  gives  the  relaxation  that  we  need 
when  we  come  into  our  homes.  Our  material  surroundings, 
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especially  in  childhood,  have  a  very  great  influence  in  shaping 
our  health  and  physical  development.  It  is  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance,  then,  that  we  select  and  plan  our  homes  to  pro¬ 
vide  as  satisfactory  physical  conditions  as  our  incomes  will 
allow. 

2.  It  is  more  difficult  to  analyze  the  second  type  of  services 
which  we  should  like  our  homes  to  perform.  Even  though 
we  sometimes  know  what  outcomes  we  seek,  it  is  very  hard 
to  say  how  a  home  may  achieve  these  results.  These  outcomes 
are  achieved  through  the  use  of  materials  of  which  our  homes 
are  made ;  they  depend  upon  the  kind  of  people  in  the  family. 
They  depend  not  only  upon  the  home  itself,  but  upon  all  the 
influences  playing  upon  it  from  the  outside.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  way  to  see  what  we  mean  by  these  intangible  values 
which  family  life  may  give,  is  to  look,  imaginatively,  into  a 
group  of  different  homes  to  see  what  has  gone,  or  is  going,  on 
in  them. 

Mrs.  Raymond  came  of  a  cultured  family  in  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances.  All  during  her  youth  she  had  lived  in  a  home  the 
furnishings  of  which  were  in  excellent  taste.  Every  article 
there,  gathered  bit  by  bit,  was  chosen  for  its  beauty  in  color,  in 
design,  in  workmanship,  and  for  its  adaptation  to  the  use  to  be 
made  of  it.  The  arrangement  of  these  furnishings  pleased 
the  artistically  trained  eye  and  was  attractive  because  of  the 
sense  of  comfort  that  it  gave.  As  she  grew  up,  she  heard  and 
engaged  in  family  discussions  pointing  out  the  lovely  har¬ 
monies  and  contrasts  in  color,  the  pleasing  design  made  by 
line  and  proportion,  the  various  features  that  created  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  comfort  and  restfulness.  All  through  her  life, 
Mrs.  Raymond  felt  keen  pleasure  because  her  home  had  trained 
her  to  see  and  appreciate  beauty  wherever  she  met  it.  She 
was  able  to  select  those  things  for  her  own  home  which  gave 
lasting  pleasure  because  of  their  inherent  beauty. 

Mrs.  Fancher,  whose  family  was  much  wealthier ,  had  a  con¬ 
trasting  experience  in  her  youth.  An  interior  decorator  with 
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a  flair  for  the  bizarre  selected  the  furnishings  in  her  home. 
Every  few  years  the  entire  scheme  was  changed  because  the 
family  grew  tired  of  the  surroundings.  Every  new  fad  was 
incorporated ;  those  things  that  looked  expensive  were  held  to 
be  beautiful.  With  all  the  lavishness,  Mrs.  Fancher  was  never 
trained  to  see  what  constitutes  the  truly  beautiful,  never  was 
able  to  recognize  those  elements  that  please  us  wherever  we 
find  them — elements  of  which  we  never  tire  but  which  satisfy 
more  and  more  as  the  years  pass  because  they  are  essentially 
beautiful. 

The  Merton  family  was  very  musical.  In  their  family  or¬ 
chestra,  father  played  the  piano,  mother,  the  cello,  the  children, 
violins  and  saxophone.  They  became  familiar  with  much  of  the 
world’s  best  music,  knowing  it  intimately  as  can  only  the 
person  who  performs.  One  of  the  children  became  a  pro¬ 
fessional  violinist.  The  others  had  happy  avocations.  Their 
membership  in  a  family  that  knew  and  loved  music  provided 
the  opportunity  for  training  that  gave  abiding  joy  throughout 
their  lives. 

Mary  Fremont  is  the  victim  of  unfortunate  circumstances. 
Her  mother  is  a  highly  nervous  individual  with  a  very  un¬ 
systematic  manner  of  home  management.  The  house  is  in  con¬ 
stant  disorder,  usually  one  or  the  other  member  of  the  family 
frantically  searching  for  something  which  must  be  found  im¬ 
mediately,  the  search  tending  to  increase  the  chaos.  The 
family  do  things  upon  impulse,  a  surprisingly  small  amount 
of  their  time  being  spent  according  to  plan.  They  come  and 
go  at  all  times ;  their  mealtimes  stretch  over  hours  each  day. 
Even  when  they  were  small,  the  children  ate  what  and  when 
they  pleased.  There  is  no  ideal  set,  no  standard  demanded 
consistently  in  the  conduct  of  the  children.  An  action  that  at 
one  time  brings  down  violent  censure,  at  another  is  rewarded  by 
a  smile  of  indulgence.  Eating,  sleeping,  working,  playing,  every 
activity  goes  on  under  uncertainty  and  confusion,  and  under 
tension.  Mary  is  nervous  and  ill.  Both  physical  and  social 
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traits  are  a  direct  reflection  of  this  unplanned,  chaotic  home 
atmosphere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  were  truly  honest.  That  is,  they  did 
not  merely  refrain  from  lying  and  stealing.  Their  honesty 
reached  into  every  act  and  attitude  of  their  lives.  Day  after 
day  their  children  saw  them  in  situations  in  which  their  ideals 
were  evident.  They  entertained  their  guests  in  the  same  simple 
manner  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  their  daily  living. 
The  ease  and  sincerity  of  an  evening  with  the  Johnsons  was 
charming.  They  cultivated  friends  for  their  simple  worth, 
not  for  their  social  position  or  their  wealth.  They  were  scrupu¬ 
lous  in  respecting  the  rights  of  others.  Although  they  readily 
found  excuses  for  others,  they  held  themselves  strictly  account¬ 
able.  Their  keen  sense  of  humor  kept  them  in  the  middle  path 
between  frivolity  and  unwholesome  seriousness.  They  scorned 
flattery  and  pretense  and  met  each  new  situation  with  their 
clear-eyed  honesty.  Unconsciously,  their  children  accepted  the 
same  ideals  for  themselves  and  grew  into  men  and  women  who 
proved  trustworthy  in  their  many  responsibilities.  The  John¬ 
son  home  gave  its  children  a  service  beyond  price. 

Little  John  Paxton  was  the  youngest  in  the  family ,  an  only 
son  with  three  sisters.  Very  unwisely  his  family  shielded  him 
in  every  way.  His  sisters  were  required  to  shoulder  many  of 
the  responsibilities  that  should  have  been  John’s.  They  picked 
up  his  playthings,  his  books,  his  clothes,  which  he  always  left 
scattered  about.  They  brushed  and  mended  his  clothing.  John 
felt  no  responsibility  for  its  care  since  any  damage  was  re¬ 
paired  without  censure  and  with  no  effort  on  his  part.  Natural 
consequences  of  ill-considered  acts  were  removed  as  far  as 
possible.  John  broke  a  neighbor’s  window  when  he  persisted 
in  throwing  rocks  even  after  the  neighbor  had  cautioned  him 
in  a  kindly  manner.  John’s  father  had  the  window  repaired, 
the  family  bemoaned  the  fact  that  John  could  not  play  just  as 
he  pleased,  and  the  neighbor  was  censured  for  complaining. 
Through  his  childhood  and  youth  he  was  denied  the  whole- 
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some  discipline  of  facing  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions. 
He  was  excused  for  misdemeanors,  praised  on  every  possible 
occasion ;  half-done  jobs  were  finished  for  him.  He  grew  up  a 
shirker,  selfish,  inconsiderate,  and  weak.  He  was  unable  to 
stand  alone  because  his  family  had  always  furnished  props 
upon  which  he  could  lean.  John’s  life  was  a  tragedy  because 
of  the  unwise  love  his  family  lavished  upon  him.  _ 

The  Graham  home  was  a  most  interesting  place  because  the  j 
Grahams  themselves  were  always  doing  such  interesting  things.  * 
There  were  four  children  in  the  family,  ann  they  as  well  as 
their  father  and  mother  were  of  a  curious  and  searching  bent 
of  mind.  Whenever  an  idea  interested  any  one  of  them,  he 
was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  learned  a  great  deal  about  it. 

As  a  result,  all  sorts  of  studies  and  projects  were  going  on  all 
of  the  time.  Jack  became  quite  expert  in  setting  up  radios 
and  his  room  was  always  littered  with  tools  and  equipment 
related  to  this  instrument.  Two  friends  who  were  similarly 
interested  worked  mbfr^im  evening  after  evening  over  the 
wires  and  tubes  and  dials  and  instructions,  talking  learnedly 
of  filter  circuits,  audio  amplifiers,  and  power  units. 

Father  and  Mary  became  interested  in  French  history  when 
Mary  was  a  senior  in  high  school.  Mary’s  first  curiosity  was 
aroused  by  a  story  she  translated  about  the  French  Revolution. 
She  and  her  father  read  the  life  of  Napoleon,  then  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  events  that  led  up  to  and  made  the  times  ripe 
for  a  Napoleon.  They  were  curious  about  what  happened  in 
France  after  Napoleon’s  exile,  and  so  carried  the  reading  fur¬ 
ther.  They  bought  some  books,  read  many  others  from  the 
library,  and  attended  lectures  and  art  exhibitions,  their  studies 
leading  them  into  many  happy  contacts  and  deciding  Mary’s 
chief  interest  in  college. 

At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Graham  became  interested  in  making 
hooked  rugs.  She  read  books  from  the  library  telling  about  the 
old  designs  and  the  stories  of  some  antiques  that  are  to  be 
found  in  museums.  She  read  about  the  old  and  new  methods 
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of  making  these  beautiful  rugs.  She  examined  the  designs  for 
sale  in  stores.  After  this  preparation  she  bought  the  equip¬ 
ment,  made  up  a  design  herself,  dyed  some  of  the  good  parts 
of  cast-off  clothing  for  variety  in  color,  and  made  a  rug  of  her 
own  planning  for  a  particular  place  in  the  hall. 

Bob  and  Horace  had  taken  some  work  in  manual  training 
in  junior  high  school.  They  became  interested  in  refurnishing 
their  room,  and  among  other  things  they  recaned  several  old 
chairs  and  made  some  very  attractive  lamp  bases.  Their  mother 
had  told  them  thht  they  might  use  anything  they  could  find 
in  the  attic  where  odds  and  ends  of  two  generations  were  col¬ 
lected.  She  also  gave  advice  and  aid  in  the  making  of  pillows 
and  curtains  of  the  boys’  choosing.  A  delightful  summer  was 
spent  in  this  manner,  the  boys  gaining  new  abilities  and  an 
appreciation  of  beauty  and  comfort.  The  Graham  family  were 
most  fortunate  in  that  they  developed  the  habit  of  worth  while 
use  of  leisure  time. 

Following  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  questions  and  studies. 
Answer  them  mentally  at  this  reading.  When  you  have  selected 
and  read  some  of  the  books  from  the  references  listed  at  the 
end  of  the  unit,  turn  again  to  these  questions  and  write  your 
answers. 


i.  Discuss  the  service  which  you  think  the  home 
provided  or  failed  to  provide  in  each  of  the  cases  listed 
above. 

Does  the  home  do  more  for  children  than  for  adults?  A 

child  comes  into  the  world,  his  mind  unformed,  his  whole  life  a 
mass  of  possibilities.  As  light  and  sound,  movement,  heat, 
cold,  and  other  stimuli  play  upon  him,  he  gradually  develops 
the  power  to  think.  His  thoughts  and  his  ideals  depend  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  the  thoughts  and  ideals  of  his  environment. 
He  develops  early  into  an  extreme  individualist,  acquiring  the 
notions  of  me  and  mine.  Home  associations  must  teach  him 
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Courtesy,  Singer  Sewing  ^Machine  Co. 


This  little  girl  is  becoming  familiar  with  a  sewing  machine,  and  she 
is  learning  how  a  garment  appears  which  is  beautifully  made. 
These  are  ways  in  which  homes  may  serve  their  children. 


of  thee  and  thine  before  he  can  fit  into  relations  with  his  fellow 
men  with  comfort  and  happiness.  A  spoiled  child ;  that  is, 
one  who  is  unsocialized,  will  have  a  difficult  time  all  through 
his  life.  If  a  child  is  being  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  light- 
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heartedness,  of  honesty  and  sincerity  and  mutual  helpfulness, 
if  he  is  held  to  fair  play  and  brought  to  accept  fair  play  as 
proper,  if  he  learns  to  do  things  for  himself  and  to  finish  a 
job  he  has  started,  if  he  is  given  opportunities  to  develop  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  his  home  is  providing  him  with  the 
right  environment,  regardless  of  whether  there  is  wealth  or 
not.  A  father  and  mother  who  make  such  a  home  are  achiev¬ 
ing  a  work  that  surpasses  any  other  accomplishment  in  either 
the  social  or  business  world. 

In  infancy  a  child  is  the  most  helpless  of  nature’s  children. 
The  home  must  provide  his  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  a 
long  time.  As  civilization  has  developed,  the  period  of  de¬ 
pendence  of  children  has  lengthened.  This  has  been  advantage¬ 
ous,  for  the  longer  the  period  of  preparation,  the  better  fitted 
is  the  youth  to  take  his  place  in  the  world.  The  longer  prepara¬ 
tion  has  been  made  necessary,  too,  because  our  lives  are  daily 
becoming  more  complex.  Longer  mental  training  is  needed  if 
an  adult  is  really  to  understand  the  world  about  him  and  to 
take  a  satisfactory  place  in  that  world.  In  savage  society,  a 
fourteen-year-old  boy  was  able  to  look  out  for  himself  fairly 
well  in  the  simple  life  of  the  group,  but  with  the  increase  of 
scientific  bases  for  our  industries,  and  the  intricate  organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  society,  a  fourteen-year-old  nowadays  has  little 
knowledge  of  the  social  structure  in  which  he  will  play  his 
part.  He  has  learned  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  figure.  These 
abilities  will  enable  him  to  build  up  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  of  how  to  act  in  it.  His  period  of  preparation  should  go 
on,  and  his  home  should  provide  the  necessary  opportunities. 

We  sometimes  think  that  homes  are  established  to  serve 
the  needs  of  childhood  alone.  Because  children  are  so  de¬ 
pendent,  because  their  needs  must  be  supplied  by  adults,  we 
seem  to  feel  that,  if  there  are  no  children,  homes  need  not  be 
maintained.  That  adults  need  those  satisfactions  that  only  a 
home  can  give,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  seek  to  estab¬ 
lish  homes  for  themselves  even  when  they  are  unmarried. 
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Young  people  earning  their  own  livings  group  themselves  in 
two’s  and  three’s  and  have  their  own  establishments.  Most 
married  couples  without  children  are  dissatisfied  unless  they 
are  in  possession  of  homes  of  their  own.  We  human  beings 
crave  companionship  of  others  who  are  in  close  sympathy 
with  us.  We  need  contacts  with  a  few  individuals  who  are 
interesting  to  us,  and  who  have  habits  of  thought  and  action 
that  we  admire.  We  need  some  one  in  whom  we  can  confide, 
some  one  upon  whose  understanding  and  sympathy  we  can  de¬ 
pend.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  seek  one  or  two  such  companions 
and  make  a  home.  In  this  home  we  have  privacy ;  we  can  do 
whatever  we  wish  without  being  observed  by  any  one  except  our 
chosen  companions.  We  have  quiet  when  we  want  rest ;  we  in¬ 
vite  our  friends  when  we  feel  the  need  of  their  companionship. 
We  surround  ourselves  with  as  many  of  those  material  things 
in  which  we  take  pleasure  as  we  can.  We  have  our  books  and 
our  music.  When  we  want  to  get  away  from  the  hurry  and  the 
confusion  and  the  noise  of  the  outside  world,  we  can  go  to  our 
home  and  shut  the  door.  When  we  desire  gayety  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  we  seek  them  in  the  outer  world  or  invite  them  into 
our  home.  In  the  evening  when  we  go  home  from  our  work, 
we  need  recreation  and  change  to  give  balance  to  our  lives.  In 
the  morning  we  are  rested  and  ready  for  work  again. 

Cooperation  is  the  very  heart  of  happy  family  life.  If 
the  children  can  never  play  for  fear  of  annoying  their  father, 
or  if  their  father  must  leave  his  home  for  a  respite  from  radio 
jazz,  proper  adjustments  have  not  been  made.  A  mother’s 
clothing  should  not  be  in  decided  contrast  with  her  daughter’s. 
Men  and  women  need  satisfying  clothing  and  recreation ;  they 
need  leisure  and  friends,  consideration  and  appreciation,  both 
for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole  family  group. 
A  cooperative  spirit  in  which  each  member  makes  sacrifices, 
and  by  which  all  members  share  in  what  the  home  has  to  offer, 
is  the  real  basis  for  happy  family  relationships. 

Home  is  an  institution  developed  by  society.  Some  socie- 
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ties  do  not  favor  this  institution.  Russia  has  nationalized  its 
children ;  that  is,  the  government  has  claimed  them  for  its  own 
and  encourages  their  upbringing  in  institutions.  Men  and 
women  are  then  free  to  devote  their  energies  to  earning  money 
for  their  own  needs,  and  to  contribute  to  the  government  for 
the  care  of  all  children.  Russia  is  experimenting  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  social  institution.  In  most  other  countries,  people 
believe  that  the  home  with  its  close  interests  and  its  small 
group  is  much  the  better  method  for  providing  for  the  needs 
of  both  children  and  adults.  The  most  modern  arrangement  in 
orphanages  is  the  cottage  system.  A  few  children  are  grouped 
in  each  cottage  in  charge  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  or  of  a  woman 
who  is  known  as  the  “mother.”  In  this  way  an  attempt  is 
made  to  approximate  the  conditions  of  a  home.  A  good  orphan¬ 
age  is  much  superior  to  many  homes  made  by  the  vicious,  the 
ignorant,  or  the  extremely  poor. 

2.  Make  as  complete  a  list  as  you  can  of  the 
services  a  home  should  perform  for  its  members.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  an  incomplete  suggestion  for  headings.  Make 
your  own  if  you  prefer. 

I.  Children 

A.  Physical  development 

1.  Food 

2.  Play 

B.  Mental  Training 

C.  Character  Building 

II.  Adults 

A .  Physical 

B.  Social 

C.  PEsthetic 


II.  THE  MODERN  HOME  IS  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF  EVOLUTION 

People  of  this  generation  are  inquiring  as  to  whether  our 
homes  are  serving  us  as  they  should.  We  wonder  whether,  as 
in  Russia,  some  other  grouping  might  not  be  better,  whether 
we  are  administering  our  homes  to  give  us  what  we  need  and 
should  have.  Some  people  say  that  our  homes  are  failing  to 
an  alarming  degree,  and  cite  increasing  crime  and  divorce  as 
signs.  Others  accuse  women  of  being  amateurs  at  their  jobs 
with  no  disposition  to  really  understand  what  is  required  of 
them,  or  to  better  the  results  of  their  efforts.  Others  say  the 
home  has  been  made  helpless  by  our  modern  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  and  its  attendant  social  disturbances.  In  such 
fashion  theorizing  goes  on  all  about  us. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  people  are  beginning  to 
investigate  this  important  phase  of  our  existence.  We  are 
beginning  to  replace  a  somewhat  hit-or-miss  management  by  a 
more  intelligent  understanding  of  what  we  want  our  homes 
to  be.  It  is  rather  curious  that  we  train  people  with  elaborate 
care  to  be  physicians,  lawyers,  or  engineers,  but  we  depend 
upon  accident  to  make  them  good  fathers  and  mothers.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  if  they  are  not  as  successful  as 
the  carefully  trained  professionals.  Certainly  it  is  important 
for  the  work  of  fathers  and  mothers  to  be  as  successful  as  that 
of  physicians,  lawyers,  and  engineers.  In  fact,  unless  the 
fathers  and  mothers  are  successful  in  adjusting  their  children 
to  society,  social  chaos  may  result,  and  comfort  and  content¬ 
ment  will  cease  to  be. 

The  home  of  yesterday  has  changed  and  is  still  changing. 
Human  beings  from  generation  to  generation  live  very  differ¬ 
ent  lives  because  of  rapidly  altering  work  and  pleasure  habits 
and  facilities.  Of  necessity,  then,  the  home  must  be  adapted 
to  the  changed  methods.  When  homes  cling  to  the  habits  and 
customs  suitable  to  the  past,  but  made  obsolete  by  revolutions 
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in  the  work  and  recreation  habits  of  their  members,  they  will 
not  render  adequate  service.  Our  work,  our  recreation,  our 
rest,  are  the  three  natural  divisions  of  our  time.  Homes  must 
recognize  these  phases  and  adapt  themselves  to  changes  that 
modern  life  makes  necessary. 

As  far  back  as  history  goes,  there  have  always  been 
homes.  A  man,  a  woman,  and  children  form  a  nucleus  about 
which  a  household  of  varying  sizes  and  groups  is  arranged. 
In  primitive  societies  there  was  an  arrangement  by  kinship. 
In  China,  we  still  find  the  young  man  and  his  bride  living  with 
the  man’s  parents  and  subject  to  those  parents.  Thus  the 
whole  family  is  kept  together.  Only  on  the  death  of  the  parents 
do  the  sons  start  independent  households.  These  again  include 
the  descendants  of  their  marriages.  Roman  and  Grecian  house¬ 
holds  were  very  large,  containing  great  numbers  of  slaves. 
Similarly,  our  southern  plantations  were  made  up  of  a  large 
group  that  properly  was  one  household.  In  feudal  England  a 
whole  community  was  servient  to  one  family,  and  depended 
upon  the  policies  and  practices  of  that  family  for  their  well¬ 
being.  They  paid  for  this  protection  with  loyalty  and  work, 
and  with  military  service  in  times  of  war. 

To-day  our  households  differ  greatly  both  in  size  and  mem¬ 
bership.  The  servants  that  were  common  a  few  generations 
ago  are  gradually  being  replaced  by  the  hired  worker  who 
comes  in  by  the  hour,  or  by  the  commercial  agency  that  per¬ 
forms  services  away  from  the  home.  Since  it  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  socially  correct  for  women  to  earn  their  own  living,  we 
find  fewer  and  fewer  unmarried  women  and  widows  as  de¬ 
pendents  in  the  families  of  relatives.  With  economic  independ¬ 
ence  they  are  able  to  manage  separate  homes  for  themselves. 
By  means  of  insurance,  pensions,  savings,  etc.,  old  people  and 
invalids  are  able  to  maintain  their  independence  without  the 
aid  of  relatives.  As  a  result  of  all  these  things,  the  typical 
household  to-day  has  as  its  members  only  the  father,  the 
mother,  and  the  children. 
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Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  children  to  the  family  is 
decreasing.  The  desire  of  parents  to  give  their  children  a 
better  chance  to  win  out  in  the  competitive  struggle  into  which 
maturity  will  take  them,  is  one  reason  for  this  change.  In 
city  communities,  particularly,  where  the  cost  of  living  is  high, 
and  where  everything  must  be  purchased,  each  additional  child 
reduces  the  possibilities  in  education  and  other  advantages 
that  the  parents  and  other  children  will  enjoy.  A  large  family, 
then,  lowers  the  standard  of  living  for  most  people.  With 
some  exceptions,  lack  of  advantages  in  youth  narrows  the  pos¬ 
sibility  for  growth  through  the  entire  life.  The  decreasing 
birth  rate  alarms  some  people,  but  it  is  commonly  considered 
a  good  sign.  Formerly  our  growth  in  population  was  checked 
by  famine  and  pestilence.  New  lands  sometimes  provided  an 
outlet  for  the  increase  that  persisted  in  spite  of  these  checks. 
To-day,  however,  science  controls  contagious  diseases  to  a  large 
extent.  The  ease  of  communication  and  transportation  largely 
removes  the  danger  of  famine.  New  lands  are  no  longer  numer¬ 
ous.  Many  students  of  social  conditions  believe  that  an  in¬ 
telligent  community  must  have  a  checked  birth  rate  in  order 
to  maintain  its  standard  of  living.  Likewise,  fear  that  our 
population  will  deteriorate  because  of  the  large  families  found 
among  classes  of  little  education  and  low  social  standing,  is 
entertained  by  some,  but  considered  by  others,  who  have  made 
extensive  investigations,  to  be  of  less  serious  consequence. 

As  the  number  of  children  grows  smaller,  the  size  of  the 
dwelling  decreases.  The  rambling  old  farmhouse  is  giving 
way  to  a  compact  structure  that  lends  itself  to  economical 
heating  and  cleaning.  One-family  houses  in  the  city  are  being 
replaced  by  apartment  buildings  of  astonishing  size,  the  in¬ 
dividual  apartments  of  which  are  shrinking  in  spaciousness 
almost  to  the  point  of  discomfort. 

The  form  of  the  home  has  undergone  a  change.  The  most 
important  room  in  the  colonial  home  was  the  kitchen.  It  was 
very  large  and  had  other  rooms  as  adjuncts.  It  needed  size 
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in  order  to  accommodate  the  work  activities  of  the  entire 
family,  as  well  as  many  of  their  living  and  recreational  activi¬ 
ties.  Space  was  needed  for  sacks  or  barrels  of  flour,  corn  meal, 
navy  beans,  and  other  supplies  of  varied  assortment.  A  drying 
room,  conveniently  located,  usually  presented  the  familiar 
scene  of  vegetables  and  herbs  hanging  from  the  ceiling  in  the 
process  of  drying.  The  attic  in  many  homes  was  used  as  a 


Courtesy,  Newark  Museum,  Newark,  N .  J. 

The  variety  of  equipment  in  this  colonial  kitchen  suggests  the  number 
of  activities  the  family  might  have  engaged  in  within  its  walls. 


storeroom  for  articles  requiring  a  dry  atmosphere.  Carding, 
spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  quilting,  candle-making,  soap-mak¬ 
ing,  washing  and  ironing,  the  manufacture  and  repair  of 
harness,  cobbling,  repair  of  farm  equipment,  curing  of  meats, 
preservation  of  foods,  eating,  reading,  and  recreational  activi¬ 
ties  went  on,  simultaneously  or  in  succession,  in  the  kitchen, 
often  requiring  the  presence  of  the  entire  family.  In  winter 
the  kitchen  was  frequently  the  only  room  kept  comfortably 
warm.  The  children  were  undressed  and  bathed  before  the 
coal  or  wood  fire,  and  then  they  made  a  wild  dash  for  bed  in 
a  room  frosty  and  too  often  unventilated.  When  neighbors 
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came  to  call,  they  were  entertained  in  the  kitchen,  winter  and 
summer,  unless  the  degree  of  their  importance  warranted  the 
opening  of  the  parlor  with  its  shuttered  windows  and  stiff  un¬ 
comfortable  atmosphere.  The  kitchen,  with  its  shining  pewter, 
much  used  furniture,  and  the  signs  of  busy  hands  all  about, 
induced  an  ease  that  the  sacred  furnishings  of  the  parlor  in¬ 
hibited.  One  or  two  spacious  cellars  were  necessary  for  storing, 
from  one  season  to  another,  the  roots,  tubers,  and  fruits  that 
required  a  damp,  cool  atmosphere.  The  smokehouse,  a  separate 
building  in  which  meats  were  cured  and  hung  until  needed, 
was  a  necessary  part  of  the  home.  The  attic  was  the  deposi¬ 
tory  for  the  odds  and  ends,  none  of  which  were  discarded  by 
our  frugal  ancestors,  who  knew  so  well  the  time  and  energy 
used  in  the  process  of  acquisition. 

Gradually  the  kitchen  has  decreased  in  size  until  to-day 
the  extreme  example  of  the  kitchenette  with  its  one  gas  plate 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  descendant.  A  kitchen  adapted  to 
modern  practice  is  a  small  room,  allowing  the  presence  of  but 
one  or  two  individuals  at  a  time.  It  has,  however,  conveniences 
that  lessen  both  the  effort  and  space  necessary  for  modern 
home  cooking.  The  kitchen  activities  are  limited  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  preparation  of  food.  Some  ironing  and  an  odd 
job  here  and  there  are  in  contrast  with  the  multiplicity  of  its 
former  activities.  Standardized  conditions  in  arrangement  of 
equipment  both  as  to  relationship  and  height,  the  wall  cover¬ 
ing,  floor  finish,  lighting,  and  ventilation  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  intensive  study  with  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  time  spent  in  the  kitchen.  The  attic  and  cellar 
have  disappeared  entirely  from  the  apartment  dwelling,  as  well 
as  the  old-fashioned  kitchen. 

Our  standard  of  living  demands  that  we  eat  and  bathe  and 
sleep  and  spend  leisure  in  rooms  separate  from  those  in 
which  food  is  prepared.  Thus,  we  have  the  dining  room,  the 
bath  room,  and  the  living  room.  The  parlor  has  gone  out  of 
existence,  and  the  living  room  with  its  comfortable  chairs  and 
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convenient  lighting  has  taken  its  place.  The  extra  rooms,  so 
often  found  in  the  rambling  old  colonial  house,  have  been 
crowded  out  by  the  cost  of  space  and  cleanliness  in  our  new 
economy.  In  fairly  prosperous  regions  of  New  York,  apart¬ 
ment  rents  are  calculated  at  a  minimum  of  so  much  per  month 
per  room.  Land  values,  taxes,  and  other  expenses  for  upkeep 
make  this  minimum  so  high  that  unused  living  spaces  have 
been  dispensed  with. 

Will  our  homes  continue  as  they  are?  Certainly  not.  We 
find  in  some  quarters  that  the  dining  room  seems  to  be  disap¬ 
pearing.  Sometimes  one  end  of  the  living  room,  or  some  other 
corner,  is  converted  into  dining  space.  In  some  living  quarters 
there  is  no  space  for  the  serving  of  food.  Families  occupying 
these  quarters  prefer  to  eat  in  public  places.  Also  we  find  a 
combination  of  living  room  and  sleeping  room.  In  this  ar¬ 
rangement  the  beds  often  appear  from  and  disappear  into  a 
closet.  Dressing  is  made  convenient  by  another  compactly 
arranged  closet.  The  home  laundry  is  gradually  coming  into 
disuse  through  the  increase  of  commercial  washing  of  clothes. 
Some  people  believe  that  cooperative  cooking  of  food  and  a 
common  dining  room  will  displace  individual  family  cooking 
and  dining  among  all  the  tenants  of  a  building  or  group  of 
buildings.  In  some  communities  meals  may  be  ordered  from  a 
community  kitchen  which  will  deliver  them  ready  to  serve  at 
any  time  specified.  An  apartment  house  arranged  with  the 
necessary  equipment  for  preparation  of  quantities  of  food,  and 
with  facilities  for  private  service,  would  seem  to  be  one 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  meal  problem. 

3.  Describe  any  other  change  or  changes  that  you 
can  recall  being  made  in  the  form  of  our  homes. 

Our  nation  has  gone  through  a  period  of  city  development. 
In  1790,  3.3  per  cent  of  the  population  of  our  country  lived  in 
cities  of  8,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  96.7  per  cent  lived  in 
the  country  or  in  cities  of  less  than  8,000.  In  1920,  43.8  per 
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The  costliness  of  shelter  brings  about  the  development  of  dining 

nocks  such  as  this. 
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cent  lived  in  cities  of  8,000  or  more  people,  while  56.2  per  cent 
lived  in  the  country  or  in  cities  of  less  than  8,000.  Our  popu¬ 
lation  increased  from  four  millions  in  1790  to  one  hundred 
and  five  millions  in  1920. 

4.  Find  the  number  of  people  living  in  cities  in 
1790;  in  1920.  What  is  the  ratio  between  the  two? 

While  some  of  this  increase  in  cities  has  come  from  within 
their  own  population,  much  of  it  has  been  an  influx  from  the 
country.  City  and  rural  living  are  very  different.  A  family 
transplanted  from  one  to  the  other  will  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  adjust  itself  to  the  new  manner.  Homes  perform  differ¬ 
ent  services  under  different  conditions.  Children  in  the  country 
have  space  and  facilities  for  play,  but  city  children  must  have 
play  space  provided  for  them.  Educational  and  recreational 
possibilities  of  the  two  regions  are  different,  and  the  home 
needs  to  recognize  this.  In  the  country,  interests  center  in  the 
home,  but  in  the  city  the  multitude  of  distractions  tend  to 
scatter  them  and  to  make  the  home  an  incident  in  the  day 
rather  than  a  focal  point.  The  small  town  differs  more  from 
the  city  than  it  does  from  the  country,  yet  it  is  like  neither  and 
presents  its  own  problems  for  the  home. 

Early  Colonial  life  provided  a  very  different  community 
environment  from  that  of  the  modern  home.  It  was  compara¬ 
tively  isolated  as  late  as  1880,  only  28.6percentof  thepopulation 
living  in  cities  of  2,500  or  over  at  that  time,  as  compared  with 
51.4  per  cent  living  in  those  cities  in  1920.  This  isolation,  together 
with  meager  transportation  facilities  and  undeveloped  methods 
of  communication,  made  necessary  the  self-dependence  of  each 
family  for  its  own  supplies.  For  the  great  majority  there 
was  no  community-regulated  sanitation,  lighting,  fueling, 
etc.  Theirs  was  a  goods  economy  whereas  ours  is  a  money 
economy.  A  woman  rarely  handled  more  than  ten  dollars  a 
year  for  her  family,  since  everything,  with  the  exception  of 
sugar  and  a  few  other  staples,  was  produced  upon  the  land  or 
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acquired  in  trade.  If  the  family  needed  flour  they  took  grain 
to  the  miller,  who  retained  part  of  it  as  his  fee.  A  homespun 
suit  originated  on  the  back  of  sheep  raised  on  the  farm.  Dried 
fruits  and  vegetables,  cured  meats,  and  cellars  of  roots,  tubers, 
fruits,  and  other  supplies  provided  food  throughout  the  seasons. 
The  man  of  the  household  was  farmer,  cabinetmaker,  carpenter, 
and  mason.  Upon  his  skill  and  that  of  his  sons  depended  the 
comfort  of  the  living  quarters  and  the  quantities  and  varieties 
of  foods  to  be  eaten.  Upon  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  women 
and  girls  of  the  household  depended  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
developed  through  working  raw  materials  into  usable  goods. 
These  families  cared  little  if  the  wheat  crop  in  Russia  was  a 
failure,  or  if  the  supply  of  salmon  in  the  West  was  gradually 
disappearing,  for  they  were  independent  of  the  outside  world. 
A  certain  amount  of  social  intercourse  developed  through  the 
church.  Small  groups  of  families  sometimes  joined  in  winter 
amusements  and  even  produced  the  simple  equipment  needed 
for  their  entertainment.  The  husking  bee,  the  wedding,  or  the 
spelling  contest  drew  these  groups  together  for  amusements 
that  were  simplicity  itself  as  to  materials  used. 

Practically  nothing  is  carried  through  all  the  processes  of 
construction  in  the  modern  household.  The  mother  or  daugh¬ 
ter  may  give  a  finishing  touch  here  or  there,  or  the  father  or 
son  may  do  a  bit  of  repair  work.  Generally  we  go  out  to 
market  to  buy  those  supplies  that  we  need.  We  pay  for  them 
with  money  we  earn  by  our  labor  as  parts  of  a  great  social  or¬ 
ganization.  The  rancher,  the  buyer,  the  transportation  com¬ 
panies,  the  slaughter  house,  the  tanner,  all  help  to  supply  the 
leather  for  our  shoes.  Something  over  fifty  operators  work  on 
a  pair  of  shoes  from  the  time  they  are  cut  from  the  hide  until 
they  are  put  in  a  box  ready  for  the  market.  One  operator  may 
do  no  more  than  sew  a  short  seam,  but  he  handles  great  num¬ 
bers  of  shoes  each  day.  Another  corps  of  workers  is  paid  to 
plan  the  marketing  and  output  of  this  shoe  factory.  Manu¬ 
facturers  have  found  it  profitable  to  employ  many  specialized 
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workers;  workers  who,  given  a  single,  simple  job  to  do,  will 
do  it  well.  If  a  whole  piece  of  work  is  so  divided,  the  aggre¬ 
gate  production  is  much  greater  than  if  each  worker  attempted 
to  do  a  great  variety  of  jobs.  Not  only  is  the  output  greater, 
but  the  product  is  likely  to  be  improved. 

In  order  to  have  specialization  there  must  be  production 
on  a  large  scale.  The  work  involved  in  shoemaking  could 
not  profitably  be  subdivided  into  many  simple  acts  unless 
thousands  of  shoes  could  be  in  the  process  of  manufacture  at 
one  time  and  in  one  place.  This  type  of  manufacture  was  first 
extensively  initiated  during  the  mass  production  movements 
of  the  industrial  revolution.  When  people  found  that  they 
could  buy  more  cheaply  than  they  could  manufacture,  home 
industries  began  to  disappear.  Thus  activity  after  activity 
was  taken  from  the  home  and  the  family  ceased  to  be  an  iso¬ 
lated,  self-sufficient  organization.  The  present-day  individual 
depends  upon  an  almost  unbelievable  number  of  people  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth  to  supply  his  wants.  He  in 
turn  contributes  his  work  for  the  service  of  others.  Money 
has  taken  the  place  of  barter  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  We 
can  no  longer  ignore  the  state  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Russia, 
or  the  fish  stock  of  western  waters. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  industrial  revolution? 

The  effect  upon  the  home  life  has  been  revolutionary. 

Once  the  home  was  the  center  of  production,  and  the  interest 
of  all  members  was  focused  upon  the  activities  going  on  there. 
It  was  a  common  concern  whether  the  grain  was  of  good  yield, 
whether  the  cowhide  was  properly  tanned,  whether  the  home- 
spun  would  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  garments  for  the 
whole  family.  To-day  the  interest  during  the  working  period 
is  as  widely  scattered  as  are  the  places  of  work.  The  quality 
of  goods  consumed  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  family’s  skill 
in  the  arts  and  crafts,  but  depends  upon  the  amount  of  money 
they  can  earn,  the  judgment  of  the  person  who  spends,  and 
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the  cost  and  availability  of  the  goods  desired.  Likewise  the 
members  of  a  household  no  longer  depend  upon  themselves 
for  amusement.  Specialization  has  presented  us  with  a  maze 
of  things  to  do  in  our  leisure  hours  that  tend  by  their  attrac¬ 
tions  to  separate  the  interests  of  the  family  still  further.  As  a 
consequence,  each  member  of  the  family  has  his  own  circle 
of  friends  and  his  own  interests,  and  shares  few  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  his  fellow  members.  Carried  to  such  an  extent, 
the  home  is  prevented  from  doing  as  much  as  it  might  for  its 
individual  members.  What  they  lose  in  not  being  close  to  each 
other  they  cannot  make  up  entirely  through  other  contacts. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  children,  since  their  habits  of  life 
are  being  formed.  When  the  father  and  mother  supervised  the 
training  of  their  children,  they  knew  whether  proper  ideals 
and  viewpoints  were  being  built  into  their  characters.  Young 
people,  and  older  ones  as  well,  are  often  unable  to  judge 
whether  the  many  influences  playing  upon  youth  will  help 
them  to  grow  into  the  kind  of  men  and  women  that  society 
approves  as  good.  With  the  modern  scattering  of  interests,  the 
home  can  best  serve  its  children  by  understanding  how  to  draw 
these  interests  together,  and  by  wisely  guiding  the  selection  of 
companions  and  the  influences  that  build  fine  personalities. 

Living  conditions  offer  more  advantages  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  material  advantages  and  in 
the  advancement  of  science,  as  well  as  in  the  evolving  of  social 
ideals,  people  of  to-day  enjoy  an  abundance  of  satisfactions 
not  even  conceived  in  the  imaginations  of  our  forefathers.  The 
manner  of  modern  living  is  distinguished  by  many  varieties 
and  qualities  of  foods,  of  clothing,  of  furnishings,  and  of  recre¬ 
ational  facilities.  Our  breakfast  table  to-day  may  have  orange 
juice  made  from  California  oranges,  figs  from  Smyrna,  butter 
from  Wisconsin,  cereal  from  Minnesota,  bacon  from  Kansas, 
coffee  from  Java,  and  sugar  from  Cuba.  To-morrow’s  break¬ 
fast  may  show  an  array  quite  different,  but  from  sources 
equally  scattered.  The  foods  of  our  ancestors  were  limited  al- 
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most  entirely  by  the  possibilities  of  their  own  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  most  of  the  year,  by  the  meager  and  sometimes 
crude  methods  of  preservation  then  known.  To-day,  science 
has  perfected  and  supplemented  food  preservation  and  trans¬ 
portation  until  we  are  confronted  with  a  confusing  variety 
from  which  to  choose.  Scientific  knowledge  is  going  even 
further  and  is  telling  us  what  foods  to  eat  to  keep  us  well. 

The  relatively  unvarying  homespun  of  our  grandmothers  has 
been  replaced  by  a  variety  of  fabrics  for  every  possible  human 
need,  making  comfort,  sanitation,  and  aesthetic  satisfaction  pos¬ 
sible  and  almost  requisite.  Furnishings,  tableware,  cooking 
utensils,  decorative  articles,  light,  fuel,  recreational  possibili¬ 
ties,  all  have  undergone  similar  elaboration.  Not  only  are  our 
enterprising  manufacturers  attempting  to  supply  our  present 
needs,  but  they  are  busy  making  us  conscious  of  many  obscure 
desires  so  that  they  may  market  the  objects  of  those  desires. 
Large-scale  production  has  made  it  possible  for  each  of  us  to 
have  the  use  of  constantly  greater  numbers  of  better  adapted 
goods.  Science  has  enabled  us  to  develop  the  industrial  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  lead  more  comfortable,  satisfying  lives.  Low¬ 
ering  of  infant  mortality,  extension  of  the  average  span  of 
life,  partial  control  of  disease,  public  and  personal  sanitation, 
and,  even  more  important,  release  from  superstitious  fears 
through  an  understanding  of  natural  phenomena,  are  other  of 
the  multitudinous  ways  in  which  men  of  science  have  aided 
the  human  race. 

6.  Make  lists  of: 

a.  Diseases  now  controlled 

b.  Sanitation  measures 

c.  Superstitious  fears  outgrown 

Quantity  production  is  accomplished  quickly  and  accurately. 

Man’s  ingenuity  in  the  development  of  machinery  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  increase  production,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
shorten  working  hours.  In  organized  labor  the  standard  work- 
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ing  week  is  now  eight  hours  a  day,  five  and  a  half  days  a  week. 
The  world  is  looking  toward  a  five-day  week  with  seven  hours  a 
day.  Leaders  in  this  movement  believe  that  the  mass  of  work¬ 
ers  can  in  that  time,  with  the  aid  of  new  inventions  and  meth¬ 
ods,  produce  all  the  goods  that  the  world  will  need. 

The  question  as  to  how  this  affects  the  home  naturally 
arises.  Anything  that  affects  a  people’s  manner  of  making 
a  living,  affects  the  home.  If  we  have  much  leisure,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  spend  that  leisure  for  worth  while  recreation 
and  advancement.  To  be  really  serviceable,  then,  the  home 
must  provide  this  kind  of  recreation.  If  we  are  students  or 
office  workers,  spending  much  of  the  time  indoors,  our  recre¬ 
ations  should  take  us  into  out-of-door  activity.  If  we  spend 
our  time  in  manual  labor,  then  our  leisure  should  rest  our 
muscles  and  engage  our  minds.  An  important  problem  of  both 
school  and  home  is  that  people  be  led  to  choose  the  kind  of 
recreational  activities  that  will  truly  refresh  and  increase  their 
joy  in  living. 

Specialization  in  industry  has  emphasized  the  need  for 
wisely  chosen  activities  during  our  leisure  hours.  A  mechani¬ 
cal  operation,  repeated  endlessly  each  working  hour  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  operator  no  chance  to  use  his  own  initiative  or  his 
creative  imagination,  may  have  a  deteriorating  effect.  Most 
of  the  simple  operations  into  which  industry  has  divided  its 
factory  jobs  require  little  practice  to  achieve  a  maximum  of 
skill.  After  that  maximum  has  been  reached  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  development,  no  play  of  the  imagination,  no  chance  for 
initiative,  no  development  of  judgment.  Students  of  sociology 
and  psychology  have  for  many  years  attacked  our  industrial 
system  as  a  huge  inhuman  machine  in  which  men  and  women 
are  ground  into  lifeless  cogs,  lacking  feeling,  mentality,  or  im¬ 
agination.  When  one  of  our  great-grandfathers  made  a  chest  of 
drawers,  he  had  to  select  the  wood,  season  it,  make  a  design,  cut 
the  wood  according  to  his  plans,  fit  and  fasten  the  parts  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  polish  and  rub  the  surface  to  a  satisfactory 
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finish.  Not  only  did  this  call  into  play  a  great  number  of 
faculties,  but  it  gave  him  a  thrill  in  accomplishment  that  does 
not  accompany  the  all-day-long  stamping  of  pieces  of  tin  into 
a  particular  shape  with  a  huge  machine — an  operation  that 
requires  perhaps  three  movements  of  hands  and  feet.  Great¬ 
grandfather’s  recreation  and  work  went  hand  in  hand  during 
many  hours  of  each  day,  since  he  used  both  mind  and  body, 
and  found  pleasure  in  his  work.  The  modern  factory  worker 
has  no  recreational  phase  in  his  labor.  He  divides  his  day  into 
eight  hours  of  work  and  about  eight  hours  each  of  play  and 
sleep.  In  order  to  counterbalance  his  work,  he  needs  to  have 
the  right  kind  of  recreation  and  to  choose  it  voluntarily. 

Creative  work  in  the  home  is  now  spent  upon  different 
objects.  A  thrill  of  pleasure  rewarded  the  rug-weaver  when  she 
saw  upon  the  floor  the  fulfillment  of  her  ideas  in  design  and 
color.  Fancywork  and  sewing  gave  play  to  imagination  and 
artistic  expression.  The  working  of  raw  materials  into  cu¬ 
linary  triumphs  that  won  the  praises  of  her  family  and  guests 
tired  her  physically,  but  satisfied  her  desire  for  accomplishment. 
Now  that  we  buy  instead  of  make,  we  have  not  the  same 
opportunity  to  satisfy  creative  desire,  seemingly  a  human  char¬ 
acteristic.  Women,  generally,  do  not  recognize  the  creative 
possibilities  in  homemaking  as  it  is  to-day.  To  select  furnish¬ 
ings  and  living  quarters  so  that  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness 
and  comfort  is  brought  about,  is  as  truly  creative  as  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  rug.  To  so  manage  a  household  that  it  runs  with  little 
friction,  that  it  is  systematic  and  peaceful,  is  likewise  an  act 
of  creation.  To  budget  and  spend  a  limited  income  so  that  it 
provides  a  high  standard  of  living  for  a  family  requires  broader 
knowledge  and  a  different  kind  of  - training  than  women  of  an 
earlier  day  received.  If  a  home  reflects  present-day  ideals  of 
health  and  sanitation,  if  the  careful  rearing  of  children  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  psychological  and  educational  theories  is  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  creative  possibility  second  to  none,  then  the  home¬ 
maker  may  feel  that  she  has  made  herself  invaluable  to  society. 
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The  children  themselves  are  evidence  of  her  failure  or  success. 
Sturdy  bodies  attest  to  proper  food  and  good  health  habits. 
Those  healthy  bodies  should  give  her  the  same  thrill  in  ac- 


Courtesy,  Frigidaire  Corporation. 

Evidence  of  a  mother’s  intelligent  care. 


complishment  as  that  of  any  other  visible  product  of  her 
efforts.  When  women  learn  to  place  the  proper  value  on  the 
results  of  their  efforts,  homemaking  will  take  its  place  among 
the  most  respected  of  professions. 
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The  relation  of  the  man  to  his  home  has  also  undergone 
a  change.  In  colonial  times,  man  was  in  immediate  contact 
with  every  detail  of  family  life.  His  work  on  the  land  or  in 
the  wood  was  intended  to  produce  something  of  immediate 
use  to  himself  and  his  family.  Consequently,  he  helped  to 
analyze  the  needs  of  the  family  group  and  to  plan  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  those  needs.  To-day,  fathers  are  sometimes  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  details  in  the  management  of  the  home,  their 
contact  seeming  to  consist  largely  in  providing  an  income. 
This  is  unfortunate  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  home  and 
of  the  father.  The  home  needs  the  viewpoints  of  a  man  because 
of  his  wider  contacts  in  the  community  as  well  as  his  masculine 
attitudes.  Quite  as  much  does  the  father  need  to  feel  that  he 
is  vital,  apart  from  his  earning  capacity,  to  the  well-being  of 
the  family  circle.  The  spiritual  closeness  that  came  naturally 
in  former  times  appeased  the  desires  for  comradeship  and  love 
so  common  to  human  beings.  A  father  has  a  lonely  time  of  it 
if,  unwittingly,  he  has  shut  himself  away  from  the  affections 
and  sympathies  and  interests  that  are  expressed  through  the 
details  of  home  life.  The  modern  family  is  fortunate  if  its 
members  are  congenial  and  appreciative  of  the  affections  and 
interests  vital  to  family  life. 

It  is  only  within  a  generation  or  two  that  psychologists  and 
educators  have  begun  to  make  a  true  science  of  education. 

Serious  investigation  is  going  on  everywhere  as  to  how  people 
learn,  what  the  difficulties  are  in  learning,  and  what  things 
must  be  learned  if  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  our  associations 
with  other  people.  Methods  and  courses  of  study  are  chang¬ 
ing  continuously  as  additional  discoveries  are  made.  Our  world 
has  developed  so  fast,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  science,  that 
we  need  an  increasing  amount  of  information  if  we  are  to  lead 
successful  lives.  Our  cities  have  grown  so  large,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  telephone  and  radio  have  drawn  city  and  country 
so  closely  together,  that  each  individual  is  confronted  with 
problems  of  living  of  which  our  ancestors  had  little  conception. 
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The  colonial  father  and  mother  taught  their  sons  and  daughters 
the  arts  and  crafts  that  would  enable  them  to  establish  homes 
for  themselves  and  to  live  in  the  society  of  that  day.  Now, 
since  fathers  and  mothers  face  a  greater  educational  problem, 
and  since  they  can  seldom  specialize  in  educational  theories, 
they  turn  the  task  over  to  the  schools. 

Children  are  receiving  formal  education  at  constantly  earlier 
ages.  Nursery  schools  are  springing  up  here  and  there,  de¬ 
signed  for  children  from  the  age  of  two  to  kindergarten  age. 
These  schools  attempt  to  develop  strong  foundational  habits 
of  mind  and  body  so  that  each  child  may  be  assured  of 
a  real  chance  for  a  happy  and  useful  life.  Suppose  that 
a  child  will  not  eat  vegetables,  either  because  his  mother 
does  not  understand  their  importance  or  because  she  does  not 
have  the  skill  to  develop  his  taste  for  them.  Since  vegetables 
are  essential  to  his  proper  development,  the  nursery  school,  by 
means  of  the  school  lunch  and  directed  cooperation  with  the 
home,  attempts  to  remedy  the  situation.  Another  child  does 
not  enter  easily  into  games.  The  nursery  leader  finds  that  his 
mother  has  tried  to  make  a  model  child  of  him  by  constantly 
upbraiding  him  with  “What  will  Mary  and  Johnnie  think  of 
you?”  This  treatment  has  given  him  the  fear  of  constant  dis¬ 
approval  by  his  playmates,  a  serious  handicap  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  natural  attitude  toward  other  people.  LTnderstand- 
ing  treatment  will  correct  his  difficulty.  The  selfish  child,  the 
backward  child,  each  is  studied  and  helped.  Where  these 
schools  are  not  available,  parents  are  responsible  for  such  an¬ 
alysis  and  procedure.  Unfortunately,  training  for  parenthood 
has  been  accidental.  As  a  result,  the  development  of  personal 
habits,  ideals,  and  attitudes  formerly  considered  a  responsibility 
of  the  home,  is  gradually  being  included  as  an  important 
product  of  formal  education.  We  are  coming  to  expect  a  wider 
and  wider  general  knowledge  of  every  one.  The  task  of  educa¬ 
tion  requires  the  guidance  of  a  specialist — guidance  few  par¬ 
ents  are  qualified  to  give. 
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Recent  generations  have  witnessed  the  evolution  of  a  unique 
social  ideal;  that  is,  the  good  of  all  rather  than  of  the  few. 

For  many  years  barons  and  kings,  with  their  developed  groups 
of  hangers-on,  lived  parasitic  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  multi¬ 
tudes.  To-day  the  multitudes  rule,  and  the  few  retain  power 
and  wealth  only  so  long  as  the  people  countenance  them.  Com¬ 
pulsory  education,  and  public  works,  such  as  libraries,  hospi¬ 
tals,  parks,  museums,  public  homes,  and  charities,  are  all  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  chances  of  those  of  little  wealth.  Com¬ 
panies  that  handle  the  savings  of  many  people,  such  as  insur¬ 
ance  companies  and  banks,  are  under  governmental  control. 
Income  and  inheritance  taxes  take  from  those  to  whom  wealth 
comes  easily  and  ease  the  burden  of  those  with  whom  circum¬ 
stances  have  not  dealt  so  kindly.  There  is  a  tendency  among 
men  of  wealth  to  consider  themselves  as  officers  of  trust  direct¬ 
ing  the  disposal  of  fortunes  inherently  belonging  to  the  public. 
They  endow  charities,  educational  institutions,  foundations  for 
research,  and  libraries,  thus  returning  to  society  that  which  has 
been  gathered  from  it.  'The  world  is  becoming  more  and 
more  democratic.  We  all  believe  that  each  individual  is  en¬ 
titled  to  as  good  a  chance  as  every  other  individual  to  develop 
into  an  intelligent  member  of  society,  and  to  enjoy  and  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  society. 

Every  home  is  affected  by  degradation  in  other  homes, 
even  though  they  be  far  distant.  Criminals,  made  so  by  the 
influences  under  which  they  live,  prey  upon  any  one  who 
possesses  something  they  covet.  Diseases  that  flourish  amid 
poverty  and  ignorance  may,  without  warning,  strike  in  homes 
of  the  most  enlightened.  In  a  democratic  government  such  as 
ours,  unless  the  mass  of  people  have  intelligence  and  education, 
they  blindly  follow  politicians  who  are  self-seeking  and  cor¬ 
rupt.  They  can  be  led  to  vote  for  measures  that  are  opposed  to 
their  own  good.  If  the  educated  are  in  the  minority,  they  are 
powerless  and  must  endure  misgovernment  brought  on  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  majority.  If  only  from  a  selfish  motive,  people 
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of  education  and  social  standing  should  use  their  influence  in 
raising  the  standard  of  life  among  those  of  meager  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

In  pioneer  days  practically  all  individuals,  both  men  and 
women,  were  economically  productive.  As  the  world’s  wealth 
increased  and  a  surplus  developed,  that  surplus  was  used  to 
make  women  into  a  leisure  class.  A  class  of  “ladies”  developed 
who  were  primarily  ornamental  beings  who  lowered  themselves 
if  they  contributed  anything  of  economic  value  to  society.  The 
lady  was  a  sign  to  the  world  that  her  husband  was  a  success 
financially.  She  was  richly  adorned  to  further  proclaim  this 
fact.  Her  clothing  and  shoes  were  unsuited  to  work.  To  em¬ 
broider,  perhaps  to  paint  a  little,  or  to  amuse  herself  was  very 
proper,  but  to  add  to  the  sum  total  of  the  world’s  service  was 
beneath  her. 

Many  disadvantages  resulted  from  the  idleness  of  women. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  woman  herself,  she  became 
progressively  unable  to  be  of  value.  She  lost  the  art  of  doing 
things  with  her  hands  and  did  not  learn  to  use  her  mind  to 
any  great  degree.  She  lost  the  status  of  respect  held  by  her  use¬ 
fully  busy  grandmother,  and  received  in  return  only  distrust 
and  contempt  for  her  abilities.  Lack  of  responsibility  still 
leaves  women  with  too  much  time  on  their  hands.  If  they 
do  nothing,  they  become  dullards.  Restricted  from  usefulness, 
they  engage  their  energy  in  fads  and  fripperies,  extremes  in 
clothing,  etc.  They  turn  recreational  activities,  such  as  cards, 
into  chief  occupations.  They  vie  with  each  other  in  the  osten¬ 
tation  of  display  made  possible  by  the  wealth  of  their  husbands 
or  fathers.  If  there  are  children,  they  are  not  treated  intelli¬ 
gently,  but  are  used  as  another  means  to  elevate  the  social 
status  of  the  mother.  Naturally  they  develop  highly  undesir¬ 
able  habit  and  personality  traits.  Wealth  comes  to  be  the  only 
measure  of  importance.  The  idea  that  woman  is  physically 
weak,  that  she  must  be  taken  care  of,  that  it  is  man’s  respon¬ 
sibility  to  remove  from  her  life  every  inconvenience,  gets  to  be 
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an  obsession,  and  she  resents  any  failure  on  the  man’s  part  to 
provide  an  income  adequate  to  satisfy  her. 

Women  who  pursue  life  in  this  way  lose  all  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  intelligent  usefulness.  Unrest 
and  discontent  are  usually  their  lot.  The  understanding  wife 
and  mother  resents  the  status  of  parasite  in  which  former  con¬ 
ditions  placed  her.  Fortunately,  this  idea  is  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete,  and  women  are  assuming  their  rightful  duties  in  the 
economic  and  social  structure  of  society. 

Leisure  is  a  necessity  for  all  of  us.  Enough  time  to  follow 
an  avocation,  to  keep  oneself  informed  of  what  the  world  is 
doing,  to  make  oneself  interesting  to  others,  is  a  necessity  for 
all  of  us.  Considerable  leisure  is  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  arts  by  those  artistically  gifted.  Leisure  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  enjoyment  of  arts  and  of  literature.  The 
activities  of  people  so  engaged  are  similar  to  the  activities  of 
other  workers  in  that  they  have  social  usefulness.  There  are 
so  many  free-time  pleasures  and  interests  of  value,  that  waste 
of  such  time  seems  utterly  inexcusable,  and  is  sure  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  later  in  life. 

Some  writers  are  critical  of  the  home  woman’s  contribution 
to  our  economic  welfare.  They  put  forth  the  claim  that  not 
only  have  most  of  the  productive  activities  been  removed  from 
the  home,  but  that  women  are  unintelligent  in  those  activities 
still  present.  They  no  longer  feel  the  pressure  of  much  to  be 
accomplished  each  day.  Consequently  they  spend  the  whole 
day  doing  things  that,  with  proper  planning  and  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  should  occupy  but  a  few  hours.  A  housewife  should  have 
sufficient  leisure  to  enable  her,  for  instance,  to  make  a  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment,  and  of  kitchen  procedure.  Since  she  has  the  whole  day 
at  her  disposal  she  is  under  no  pressure  to  conserve  time  and 
energy.  Consequently  she  putters  about  aimlessly,  oblivious 
to  the  fine  art  of  homemaking,  and  neglectful  of  the  high 
standards  attainable  in  comfortable  and  aesthetic  surroundings. 
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A  factory  manager  in  present-day  competition  could  not  afford 
to  be  so  neglectful. 

To  fill  up  her  time,  as  well  as  in  response  to  modern  fas¬ 
tidiousness,  the  housewife  has  filled  her  home  with  a  clutter 
of  furnishings  that  leave  her  weary  with  their  care.  Much 
silver  to  keep  bright,  furniture  so  highly  polished  that  it  en¬ 
tails  constant  worry  to  keep  its  surfaces  unspotted,  delicate 
fabrics  in  clothing  and  furnishings,  and  elaborate  meal  serv¬ 
ice,  often  drain  the  energies  and  destroy,  rather  than  enhance, 
aesthetic  pleasure.  The  middle-class  professional  group  are 
the  most  affected  by  this  situation.  Held  by  a  group  standard 
made  high  by  intellectual  training,  but  with  incomes  in¬ 
adequate  to  hire  the  service  necessary  for  such  a  standard,  the 
woman  is  a  somewhat  helpless  victim.  The  very  poor  have 
no  standard  to  meet,  and  the  rich  can  hire  the  help  needed 
for  fastidious  atmosphere.  There  is  no  general  panacea  for 
such  ills.  Each  woman  must  frankly  analyze  her  own  situa¬ 
tion.  She  must  realize  that  she  has  an  important  duty  to  her 
family  in  keeping  her  health  and  happiness.  If,  in  managing 
her  household,  she  finds  that  she  is  being  deprived  of  health  or 
of  a  requisite  amount  of  leisure,  she  should  disregard  public 
opinion  and  furnish  her  home  and  regulate  its  activities  so 
that  she  will  not  overtax  her  strength  or  worry  over  failure  to 
live  up  to  her  neighbor.  It  requires  considerable  intelligence 
and  strength  of  character  to  sort  the  important  from  the  non- 
essential  factors  of  a  home,  and  to  follow  one’s  judgment  in 
the  face  of  public  opinion.  When  all  of  our  friends  have 
many-ruffled  curtains  at  their  windows  and  much  bric-a-brac 
to  be  dusted,  when  their  children  play  in  fancy  clothes  rather 
than  in  serviceable  easily-cared-for  play  costumes,  it  takes 
much  strength  of  will  to  pursue  the  contrary  course  that  our 
best  judgment  may  set  for  us. 


III.  ALL  MEMBERS  ARE  INFLUENTIAL  IN  MAKING  THE  HOME 

FUNCTION  SUCCESSFULLY 

The  home  is  a  subtle  compound  of  the  spirit  and  of 
material  things.  Books,  tennis  rackets,  pictures,  a  place  to 
keep  one’s  own  possessions,  food,  all  such  things  are  so  inter¬ 
woven  with  family  life  that  a  fair  measure  of  this  world’s 
goods  is  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  home.  Members  of  homes 
have  three  functions  in  providing  the  kind  of  organization 
that  will  serve  them  most  happily.  One  is  that  of  providing 
the  income  to  purchase  the  material  things  needed  for  a  good 
home ;  second,  there  is  the  spending  of  this  income  and  the 
management  of  the  things  bought  to  serve  family  life ;  third, 
there  is  the  use  of  these  material  things  in  our  daily  lives 
so  that  our  bodies  and  our  spiritual  selves  may  grow  into 
satisfactory  personalities.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  func¬ 
tions  acceptably,  every  member  of  a  family  from  the  small 
child  to  the  feeble  grandfather  has  his  part  to  play.  As  we 
approach  maturity,  we  assume  a  greater  share  of  responsibility 
for  our  homes,  both  because  of  an  increase  in  ability  and  a 
growth  in  understanding.  Shunning  of  responsibility  is  a 
mark  of  immaturity ;  accepting  our  share  gives  our  ac¬ 
quaintances  faith  in  our  stability. 

Our  present  social  organization  in  a  majority  of  families 
makes  man  the  breadwinner,  and  woman  the  spender  and 
the  manager  of  the  home.  The  very  poor,  however,  sometimes 
find  it  imperative,  if  the  family  is  to  have  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  of  even  the  most  meager  sort,  for  the  mother  to  go 
into  industry.  Among  people  on  a  higher  economic  level,  the 
ever  mounting  standard  of  modern  living  makes  it  necessary 
that  both  husband  and  wife  contribute  to  the  income.  In 
this  class,  then,  we  find  that  many  women  are  giving  either 
part  time  or  full  time  to  adding  to  the  bank  deposit.  Also, 
many  women  of  professional  training  are  loath  to  give  up  the 
satisfaction  that  they  gain  from  following  their  professions, 
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and  so  continue  in  their  work.  Students  of  social  conditions 
believe  it  inevitable  that  women  will  pursue  in  industrial  life 
the  tasks  which  in  an  earlier  day  they  performed  in  their 
home  life.  Formerly,  a  woman  contributed  to  the  family 
income  through  her  work  with  raw  materials.  She  cannot 
now  contribute  much  in  this  way,  so  she  must  add  to  the 
family’s  wealth  by  earning  money.  At  the  present  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  society,  families  are  not  so  well  served  as 
under  the  old  arrangement.  After  a  day’s  work  in  the  factory, 
a  mother  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  energy  to  take  care 
of  her  home  and  children  properly.  She  has  no  money  to  pay 
for  household  service.  Whatever  is  done  she  must  do  herself, 
and  this  at  the  expense  of  her  health.  Children,  particularly, 
suffer  since  their  mornings  and  evenings  do  not  have  proper 
supervision  and  they,  too,  must  often  work  when  they  should 
be  playing.  Social  legislation  is  being  suggested  whereby  in¬ 
dustries  and  the  state  together  will  supplement  the  wage  of 
the  fathers  of  families  so  that  the  mothers  can  devote  their 
time  and  energy  toward  building  a  home  life  conducive  to 
good  citizenship  and  capable  work. 

Happiness  and  success  of  married  life  depend  upon  clean 
living,  worthy  ideals,  and  intelligent  habits  in  the  years  pre¬ 
ceding  marriage.  Immorality,  abuse  of  health,  intemperate 
habits,  impoverish  us  spiritually  and  physically.  Sudden  re¬ 
form  when  we  contemplate  making  a  home  can  never  ensure 
us  against  physically  defective  children.  If  our  personalities 
have  been  stunted  by  too  wild  buffeting  with  life,  the  homes 
in  which  we  become  partners  will  fail  in  the  fineness  that 
once  they  might  have  developed.  We  believe  now  that  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  right  to  be  born  into  the  world  free  of  the  taints 
that  might  have  been  avoided.  Wrong  habits  contracted  in 
youth  prevent  both  men  and  women  from  winning  the  life  and 
the  love  to  which  they  aspire.  To  prevent  tragedies  of  this  sort, 
boys  and  girls  need  to  lead  lives  the  details  of  which  they  need 
never  regret. 
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The  family  unfortunate  enough  to  have  lost  its  father 
knows  how  big  a  part  he  plays  in  its  welfare.  Besides  being 
the  chief  or  only  breadwinner,  the  father  has  experience  with 
the  outside  world  that  helps  the  family  in  its  community  re¬ 
lationships  and  its  business  dealings.  He  and  the  mother  set 
standards  of  honor  and  kindness,  of  fair  dealing,  and  of  all 
other  values  in  life.  The  father’s  daily  life  may  inspire  the 
children  with  respect  for  and  desire  to  emulate  men  and 
women  of  achievement.  He  should  be  an  example  of  modesty, 
and  of  pride.  He  is  a  leader  in  trips  afield.  He  is  a  confidant 
of  his  children,  understanding,  sympathetic,  and  firm.  He 
sets  an  example  of  helpfulness  and  generosity,  of  happiness, 
of  good  manners.  He  is  well  informed  about  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world  and  talks  with  his  children  about  the  world 
in  which  they  live.  He  helps  in  the  homemaking  by  odd  jobs 
of  repairs,  by  helping  to  plan  wise  expenditure  of  the  family 
funds,  by  lending  a  hand  in  household  tasks  when  the  mother 
is  overburdened.  Such  is  the  picture  of  an  ideal  father. 

Poets  and  other  writers  vie  with  each  other  in  expressing 
their  ideas  of  a  mother.  Intelligence,  gentleness,  industry, 
sympathy,  patience,  serenity,  and  helpfulness,  are  a  few  of  the 
qualities  essential  to  the  ideal  mother.  She  it  is  who  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  contentment  in  the  home.  If  the  home  is  to 
fulfill  its  function  as  a  place  of  rest  and  sympathetic  com¬ 
munion,  if  it  is  to  provide  a  background  for  success  and 
attainment,  the  mother’s  part  is  little  less  than  stupendous 
in  its  requirements. 


Home !  It’s  a  place  where  it’s  good  to  be 
When  fate  brings  sorrow  or  tragedy; 

A  place  where  sympathy  comes  to  you, 

Where  thoughts  are  tender  and  words  ring  true, 

Where  you  feel  the  clasp  of  a  loyal  hand, 

And  the  love  of  those  who  can  understand, 

When  life  is  tragic  or  gay  or  free, 

Home  is  the  place  where  it’s  good  to  be. — van  Dyke. 
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Normal  development  of  baby  boy  according  to  age. 
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The  woman  has  considerable  control  over  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  her  family.  The  complex  life  of  to-day  with 
its  array  of  foods,  its  late  hours,  its  multitudinous  stimula¬ 
tions,  has  made  her  task  a  more  difficult  one  than  in  a  former 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  scientists  have  come  forward  with 
a  great  deal  of  information  to  guide  her.  Formerly  people 
seemed  to  believe  that,  with  the  birth  of  her  child,  a  woman 
was  somehow  endowed  with  the  knowledge  of  how  to  bring 
it  up.  Infant  mortality,  consequently,  was  very  high.  For¬ 
tunately  we  have  outgrown  this  false  idea.  Following,  you 
will  hnd  a  chart  of  the  physical  development  of  a  normal 
baby  boy  up  to  two  years  of  age.  Study  this  to  see  what  a 
mother  would  gain  from  it. 

7.  How  much  should  the  normal  baby  weigh  at 
three  months? 

8.  How  much  should  he  have  gained  in  height? 

9.  What  teeth  should  he  have  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year? 

10.  How  much  sleep  should  he  be  getting  each  day 
when  he  is  eighteen  months  old? 

If  the  mother  finds  that  her  child  is  seriously  retarded,  that 
he  does  not  gain  weight  at  approximately  the  rate  given ;  if 
his  teeth  appear  considerably  later  than  the  time  suggested ; 
if  his  muscular  development  is  much  below  normal,  she  knows 
that  it  is  time  to  have  a  doctor’s  examination  to  discover  the 
reason  for  this  retardation.  Our  grandmothers  had  no  such 
standards  to  guide  them.  Neither  did  they  realize  the  serious 
consequences,  or  lasting  influence  of  childhood  ailments.  They 
were  constantly  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  their  children 
would  “grow  out  of”  any  defects  which  might  appear. 
Mothers  can  learn  what  foods,  in  what  quantities,  children  of 
all  ages  should  eat  to  develop  and  maintain  healthy  bodies. 
The  nutrition  of  human  beings  to-day  has  a  scientific  basis, 
and  the  mother  can  feed  her  family  with  the  satisfaction  of 
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knowing  that  her  work  is  no  longer  a  blind  following  of 
custom. 

Modern  psychologists  and  educators  are  concentrating  on 
the  development  of  children’s  minds  and  characters,  and  on 
the  influence  of  environment  in  this  development.  We  can 
learn  what  kinds  of  toys  are  good  for  children  to  play  with, 
and  what  kinds  are  bad.  We  know  the  effects  of  good  stories, 
why  children  should  never  be  frightened  into  good  behavior, 
why  they  should  not  be  teased,  and  why  their  lives  should  be 
simple  and  regular.  No  such  exact  standards  for  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  a  child’s  mental  state  have  yet  been  made,  but  a 
fund  of  guiding  information  is  gradually  being  developed. 
Many  young  mothers  are  pursuing  the  study  of  child  care, 
seeking  help  from  the  most  authoritative  sources,  learning 
every  phase  of  their  task  with  the  enthusiasm  that  inspires 
our  most  diligent  research  workers  in  universities.  Perhaps 
we  can  hope  that  in  another  generation  the  scientific  attitude 
toward  the  rearing  of  children  will  have  spread  to  all  classes 
of  mothers. 

As  children  grow  from  infancy  to  adulthood,  each 
age  presents  its  own  problems.  Their  increasing  abilities  and 
understandings  necessitate  constant  readjustments.  These 
may  be  bridged  most  happily  by  comradely  chats  with  their 
parents  until  the  children  grow  in  judgment  to  the  point  where 
they  can  make  decisions  for  themselves. 

A  father’s  and  mother’s  compensation  for  bringing  up  chil¬ 
dren  is  generally  credited  with  being  the  most  satisfactory 
that  life  has  to  offer.  Parents  should  keep  young  and  happy 
with  their  children.  The  dependence  of  the  infant,  its  gradual 
development,  its  expressions  of  affection,  and  later  the  com¬ 
panionship  that  it  can  give,  are  among  the  greatest  of  pleasures. 
In  contrast,  ingratitude,  abnormal  demands,  and  bad  habits 
of  children,  can  give  the  keenest  pain  imaginable.  The  father 
and  mother  themselves  are  largely  responsible  for  whichever 
recompense  they  receive. 
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Some  women  are  good  housekeepers  but  poor  homemakers. 

Housekeeping  and  homemaking  are  two  distinct  arts.  The 
former  is  concerned  only  with  such  things  as  cleanliness,  order, 
and  routine.  The  latter  combines  the  former  with  ability  to 
enrich  the  hours  a  family  spends  within  the  walls  of  the  home. 
The  housekeeper  might  do  very  well  if  she  knew  not  a  single 
individual  in  the  family  intimately.  The  homemaker  must 
know  each  closely  so  as  to  make  the  home  the  servant  of 
these  individuals.  She  knows  that  every  little  boy  at  some 
time  needs  to  tie  a  rowi  of  chairs  together  to  make  his  trains, 
that  every  little  girl  should  litter  up  her  play  space  with  her 
paper  dolls,  that  father’s  most  comfortable  slippers  are  seldom 
beautiful.  She  understands  that  Jack’s  room  should  house 
his  collection  of  advertisements  of  ocean  vessels,  and  that 
Mary’s  taste  in  fittings  for  her  dresser  is  just  in  the  process 
of  development.  She  makes  certain  that  the  home  provides 
a  cheerful  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere  that,  by  its  cleanliness, 
its  colors,  and  its  arrangements  makes  one  want  to  spend  time 
in  it.  The  “born  housekeeper”  may  easily  sacrifice  people  for 
“things”  and  believe  that  she  is  doing  her  full  duty.  The 
homemaker  uses  “things”  for  the  sake  of  people. 

The  homemaker  needs  much  experience  and  many  kinds 
of  knowledge.  To  provide  healthful  food  for  her  family,  a 
woman  needs  to  know  food  requirements  and  how  to  supply 
them,  how  to  cook  foods  properly,  and  how  to  serve  them  at¬ 
tractively.  She  needs  to  know  how  to  purchase  economically, 
how  to  plan  wisely,  and  how  to  use  leftovers.  She  needs  to 
give  the  right  degree  of  variety  to  her  meals  and  to  develop 
proper  food  habits  in  her  children.  In  clothing  she  decides 
the  needs  of  the  family,  the  quality  and  workmanship  of 
materials,  the  values  for  the  prices  asked,  the  becomingness, 
and  the  suitability.  She  is  required  to  have  artistic  judgment 
and  practical  knowledge.  She  must  be  able  to  choose  a  place 
to  live,  and  to  furnish  that  place  attractively.  She  must  be 
able  to  judge  a  neighborhood  so  as  to  secure  the  proper  in- 
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Alienees  for  her  family.  She  must  acquire  knowledge  of  child 
care.  She  must  know  that  if  she  is  to  do  the  best  for  her 
family  she  needs  to  care  for  her  own  health  and  to  keep  her¬ 
self  mentally  interesting.  Here  is  a  profession  that,  rightly 
understood,  commands  our  highest  respect.  Perhaps  the  day 
will  come  when  girls  will  train  for  the  occupation  of  home¬ 
making  as  doctors  and  lawyers  to-day  prepare  for  their  pro¬ 
fession.  ScientiAc  methods  have  revolutionized  practically 
every  held  of  work,  and  it  is  already  assuming  a  place  of  great 
importance  in  our  homes. 

ii.  As  a  class  exercise,  your  teacher  guiding,  outline 
on  the  board  the  responsibilities  of  a  mother  in  the 
home. 

The  mother  must  have  the  proper  cooperation  within  the 
home,  or  she  cannot  do  her  part  well.  Boys  and  girls  from 
infancy  to  maturity  have  their  parts  to  play.  As  they  grow 
older  they  gradually  take  upon  themselves  a  greater  share 
of  the  responsibilities,  as  well  as  of  the  privileges,  their  homes 
offer.  On  the  farm,  children  have  a  great  opportunity  to 
help.  There  are  many  chores  to  do,  many  errands  to  run.  As 
a  consequence  they  have  a  better  opportunity  to  learn  to  do 
things  than  does  the  city  apartment  child.  The  country  child 
learns  to  handle  tools  of  all  sorts,  and  he  gains  practical 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  physics.  For  example,  when  a  boy 
is  chopping  kindling,  he  not  only  acquires  manual  skill,  but 
he  learns  a  law  of  the  lever  through  handling  his  ax.  The 
little  girl  who  learns  to  handle  the  drafts  in  a  coal  range  has 
a  meaningful  experience  to  aid  her  when  she  studies  science. 
As  more  and  more  work  has  been  taken  out  of  homes,  less 
has  been  asked  of  children.  This  is  a  deffnite  disadvantage, 
although,  of  course,  children  should  not  be  required  to  spend 
too  much  time  in  work,  or  given  tasks  too  difficult  for  their 
age  and  strength.  Book  knowledge  can  never  replace  the 
actual  experience  that  comes  to  the  boy  and  girl  who  have 
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opportunities  to  engage  in  a  great  variety  of  manual  activities. 
Learning  from  books  is  much  more  difficult  if  our  background 
does  not  include  a  variety  of  experience  that  will  enable  us 
to  understand  the  written  words.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  sciences.  The  boy  or  girl,  then,  who  has  no  home  re¬ 
sponsibilities  is  at  a  disadvantage. 

There  remain  in  every  home,  however,  many  things  that 
children  can  do.  It  is  an  unfortunate  child  who  has  not 
developed  the  habit  of  hanging  up  his  own  clothes  and  of 
keeping  his  room  neat.  He  is  imposing  upon  some  other 
member  of  the  family  and  the  willingness  to  impose  upon 
others  is  an  unsocial  attitude.  Unless  each  member  of  the 
home  is  responsible  for  his  share  of  the  work,  the  house  be¬ 
comes  littered  with  papers,  books,  letters,  etc.,  and  the  clearing 
up  each  morning  takes  an  unwarranted  amount  of  the  mother’s 
time.  Repairs  of  various  kinds  are  often  necessary,  and  girls 
and  boys  both  can  help  in  turning  their  dwellings  into  real 
homes.  There  is  cleaning  and  dishwashing  and  ironing,  and 
all  should  lend  a  hand  with  the  work.  The  partial  care  of  little 
brothers  and  sisters,  writing  a  letter  for  grandmother,  helping 
a  small  brother  to  make  a  kite,  caring  for  any  pets  the  family 
may  own,  are  examples  of  ways  in  which  boys  and  girls  may 
be  worthy  members  of  their  homes.  It  would  be  interesting 
for  you  to  put  down  all  such  activities  in  which  you  engage. 
Probably  you  help  much  more  than  you  had  suspected.  On 
the  other  hand,  perhaps,  you  have  thoughtlessly  been  allowing 
some  one  else  to  take  a  few  of  the  responsibilities  that  are 
rightfully  yours,  such  as  the  care  of  your  own  clothes,  greater 
patience,  and  understanding  of  the  small  brother.  It  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  human  beings  to  control  their  actions 
rather  than  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  emotion. 

12.  Make  a  list  of  your  contributions  on  a  typical 
day. 


IV.  THE  HOME  IS  CLOSELY  RELATED  TO  OTHER 
SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  home  has  a  very  significant  influence  upon  our  indus¬ 
trial,  political,  and  social  institutions.  Since  people  live  as 
families,  our  system  of  shops  is  such  that  they  can  cater  to 
this  small  unit.  Nearly  all  industry  is  engaged  in  making 
those  things  that  will  finally  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
home  and  the  people  in  the  home.  Laws  are  made  to  safe¬ 
guard  family  life.  Our  water  supply,  sanitation,  lighting, 
police  and  fire  patrol  have  developed  in  their  present  form 
because  we  have  homes.  Homes  influence  cities  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  turn  are  influenced  by  their  surroundings.  Each 
generation  learns  from  the  preceding  generation  through  the 
close  contacts  of  the  family,  and  this  makes  possible  a  con¬ 
tinuous  functioning  of  our  ways  of  living.  Since  our  homes 
are  so  closely  tied  up  not  only  with  our  own  local  communi¬ 
ties,  but  with  our  city  or  county,  with  the  nation,  and  in  fact 
with  the  whole  world,  we  find  it  increasingly  necessary  to 
understand  these  larger  organizations  and  their  influence  upon 
us.  Women  can  no  longer  confine  their  interests  within  their 
own  houses  if  they  are  to  be  wise  homemakers,  or  if  they 
are  to  vote  for  the  best  interests  of  their  families. 

Our  retail  system  has  developed  into  its  present  form 
because  of  the  family.  We  have  small  shops  scattered  thickly 
all  over  our  cities,  each  specializing  in  some  type  of  com¬ 
modity.  The  grocer,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  five-and-ten- 
cent  store,  the  hardware  man,  and  the  florist  are  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  variety  of  shopping  centers.  The  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  are  found  every  few  blocks  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible 
to  the  women  in  the  homes  of  the  vicinity.  If  we  all  lived 
in  institutions,  hotels  for  instance,  there  would  not  be  such  a 
system.  Large  dealers  in  foods  and  furnishings,  particularly, 
could  operate  from  some  central  region  serving  these  institu¬ 
tions.  Because  stores  must  cater  to  the  tastes  and  pocketbooks 
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of  so  many  people,  each  shopkeeper  must  have  on  hand  many 
varieties  of  each  kind  of  article.  Think  of  the  number  of 
breakfast  foods  that  a  grocer  must  keep  if  all  his  customers 
are  to  be  satisfied!  Not  only  the  form  of  the  retail  stores, 
but  the  conduct  of  the  businesses  themselves,  is  determined 
by  our  custom  of  living  in  homes.  Constant  change  is  taking 
place  as  the  merchants  try  to  better  adapt  their  methods  to 
the  needs  of  the  buyers.  A  recent  change  is  the  great  growth 
of  chain  and  cash-and-carry  stores. 

Almost  every  industry  is  engaged  in  producing  something 
to  be  used  in  the  home  or  in  furthering  its  manufacture. 
The  building  of  a  railroad  car  enables  the  carrying  of  a  thresh¬ 
ing  machine  which  will  harvest  the  wheat  to  be  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  flour  for  the  baker,  who  finally  sells  to  the  housewife. 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  world  are  gathered  the  supplies 
for  a  modern  household.  The  whole  world  is  engaged  pri¬ 
marily  in  satisfying  its  desires  for  food,  for  clothing,  for 
shelter,  and  for  amusement.  In  contrast  with  the  pioneer,  our 
activities  sometimes  seem  very  remote  from  the  actual  supply¬ 
ing  of  these  satisfactions,  yet  an  analysis  will  show  that  they 
all  point  in  this  direction. 

13.  Select  two  occupations  that  seem  remote  from 
the  home,  and  show  their  connection  with  supplying 
the  primary  needs  of  people. 

A  large  part  of  the  legislation  on  our  statute  books  upon 
investigation  will  be  found  directly  to  affect  the  home.  Most 
city  ordinances  safeguard  the  best  interests  of  the  individual 
family.  Compulsory  attendance  at  school,  marriage  laws, 
the  child  labor  law,  and  minimum  wage  and  hour  laws  are 
all  attempts  on  the  part  of  our  legislators  to  ensure  protection 
for  our  homes. 

Individual  homes  in  cities  cooperate  in  providing  public 
works.  Because  we  live  in  family  units  and  have  congregated 
in  large  and  congested  cities,  it  is  necessary  that  we  cooperate 
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in  developing  sanitation  measures,  such  as  pure  water  supply, 
sewage  disposal,  fire  protection,  etc.  City  government  is  the 
concern  of  each  family.  As  cities  grow  and  civilization  pro¬ 
gresses,  the  needs  of  people  change.  City  governments  must 
recognize  these  needs.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  family  to  in¬ 
terest  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  city,  state,  and  federal 
governments.  Neither  inexperienced  nor  corrupt  government 
employees  should  be  allowed  to  disregard  the  best  interests 
of  the  homes  they  are  serving.  By  means  of  the  vote,  by 
means  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  by  means  of  citizen 
organizations,  government  can  be  controlled  to  the  advantage 
of  the  family. 

The  home  is  profoundly  influenced  by  the  community  in 
which  it  has  been  established.  The  kind  of  work  in  which  a 
father  is  engaged,  the  schools,  the  churches,  the  recreational 
possibilities,  the  sanitary  provisions,  all  react  upon  the  home. 
If  the  water  supply  is  poor,  disease  may  enter  the  home ;  if 
all  other  homes  in  the  community  are  well  kept,  an  otherwise 
negligent  family  may  be  spurred  to  action.  Good  streets,  fine 
parks,  public  recreational  facilities,  air  free  from  smoke,  all 
have  a  wholesome  influence  on  family  life. 

The  home  transmits  the  culture  of  its  group  from  one 
generation  to  the  next.  Long  ago,  all  knowledge,  all  the  ways 
of  doing  things  that  human  beings  had  developed  by  ex¬ 
perience,  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
by  example  and  by  word  of  mouth.  To-day  books  ensure  the 
safety  of  this  knowledge,  but  imitation  is  still  one  of  child¬ 
hood’s  methods  of  learning.  We  grow  to  value  beauty,  truth, 
kindness,  and  generosity,  to  disapprove  lying,  stealing,  and 
rudeness,  chiefly  through  the  precept  and  example  of  our 
families.  Thus  the  home  makes  a  most  valuable  contribution 
of  culture  to  society. 

If  we  could  select  two  homes  in  the  same  community  and 
with  the  same  income,  for  comparison,  we  would  probably 
find  that  they  were  very  different  in  appearance.  In  comparing 
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the  two  homes  selected,  we  may  find  that  one  family  has  set 
up  a  certain  goal  and  the  other  a  totally  different  one.  Per¬ 
haps  the  first  family  has  as  its  goal  the  satisfactions  resulting 
from  mental  training.  This  family  elects  to  spend  its  money 
on  education,  books,  music,  travel,  inexpensive  artistic  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  on  association  with  cultured  people.  Culture  in 
every  form  dominates  their  expenditure  of  money.  The  second 
family  may  hold  as  its  highest  pleasure  the  satisfaction  of 
the  physical  senses  rather  than  of  intellectual  aspirations. 
They  spend  their  money  for  luxurious  clothing,  for  especially 
delectable  food,  for  automobiles,  for  light  and  gay  entertain¬ 
ments,  for  a  sumptuously  comfortable  home,  and  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  as  much  physical  inconvenience  as  possible.  It  takes 
but  little  imagination  for  us  to  see  how  different  would  be 
the  kinds  of  things  we  might  find  in  these  two  homes. 

Many  of  us  have  less  money  to  spend  than  we  could  con¬ 
veniently  use.  It  is  possible,  then,  to  enjoy  but  a  limited 
amount  of  those  material  things  that  make  our  lives  satis¬ 
factory.  Any  money  wasted  decreases  the  possibility  by  just 
the  amount  wasted.  Consequently,  it  is  quite  important  for 
each  of  us  to  buy  only  after  we  have  carefully  weighed  the 
good  we  shall  derive  from  one  purchase  as  compared  with 
another.  To  value  one  possible  purchase  against  another  we 
must  have  definite  ideas  as  to  what  service  we  wish  each  sub¬ 
ject  to  perform.  For  example,  suppose  that  I  have  $1.50  left 
in  my  allowance  this  month.  There  are  uncountable  ways  in 
which  I  might  spend  this  money.  I  need  a  pair  of  gloves,  as 
my  old  ones  are  soiled  and  somewhat  worn.  I  could  buy  a  book 
that  I  have  been  wanting  to  own.  I  might  attend  three  movies, 
or  I  could  start  a  savings  account.  By  the  middle  of  the 
summer  I  might  use  the  sum  accumulated  between  now  and 
then  to  make  a  trip  to  the  state  fair.  Which  of  these  pur¬ 
chases  promises  to  fit  in  best  with  the  plans  I  have  made? 
Will  I  look  presentably  well  dressed  if  I  wear  the  old  gloves 
after  they  are  cleaned?  Does  the  book  express  those  ideas 
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between  its  covers  that  will  always  give  me  pleasure  in  owner¬ 
ship?  Will  the  experiences  at  the  state  fair  make  me  a  better 
informed  person?  Are  the  movies  I  could  attend  likely  to  do 
as  much  for  me  as  either  of  the  other  possibilities?  In  this 
way  the  ideals  that  we  have  developed  guide  us  in  our  spending. 

If  we  have  no  ideals  we  have  no  reason  for  choosing  one 
possibility  in  preference  to  another.  If  we  have  low  ideals 
our  choices  may  injure  rather  than  help  us.  As  we  live  from 
day  to  day,  we  have  innumerable  opportunities  to  acquire  an 
intelligent  recognition  of  worth  while  qualities.  Thus,  with 
increased  experience,  we  become  more  adept  in  the  spending 
of  our  money. 

14.  Suppose  that  you  had  an  extra  $5  to  spend. 

List  the  desires  this  $5  would  satisfy  for  you.  Choose 
one  of  these,  giving  the  reasons  for  making  this  choice 
rather  than  any  of  the  others. 

15.  Describe  a  problem  similar  to  the  above  in 
some  home  you  know  of,  and  show  that  ideals  for 
family  life  decided  the  manner  of  spending  a  sum  of 
money. 
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AMERICAN  STANDARDS  OF  LIVING 

A.  Answer  the  following  questions  in  writing: 

1.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  term  standard  of  living? 

2.  What  determines  the  standard  of  any  family? 

3  What  are  the  usual  sources  of  family  income? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  money  income  and  the  real 
income? 

5.  Describe  a  family  income  that  will  make  possible  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  satisfactory  home. 

6.  About  what  is  the  average  income  of  the  American  worker? 

7.  Is  this  enough  to  give  a  good  standard  of  living  for  his  family? 

8.  Do  many  married  women  work  in  industry? 

9.  What  is  the  effect  on  family  life  when  they  do? 

10.  What  does  your  community  do  to  improve  the  living  conditions 
of  its  members? 

B.  Read  the  following  pages.  Do  not  write  the  answers  to 
the  questions  contained  in  the  text  at  the  first  reading. 
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I.  AMERICANS  LIVE  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  A  VARIETY 

OF  STANDARDS 

The  American  standard  of  living  is  said  to  be  the  highest 
in  the  world.  In  a  general  way,  we  know  that  we  mean 
manner  of  living  when  we  say  standard  of  living.  The  ex¬ 
pression  has  been  defined  in  various  ways.  From  the  view¬ 
point  of  economics,  this  standard  is  measured  by  the  amount 
and  quality  of  goods  used.  That  is,  the  higher  the  quality 
and  the  greater  the  amount  of  goods  used,  the  better  is  the 
manner  of  living.  If  a  family  customarily  satisfies  a  large 
number  of  wants  that  we  recognize  as  being  wants  of  a  valid 
type,  we  think  of  that  family  as  having  a  high  standard  of 
living.  When  a  family  fails  to  express  the  kind  of  wants 
that  society  has  learned  to  consider  good,  and  to  provide 
the  satisfaction  for  those  wants,  we  think  of  that  family  as 
having  a  low  standard  of  living.  The  mere  expenditure  of 
money  does  not  ensure  a  high  standard.  Liquor,  gambling, 
expensive  jewelry,  and  fine  clothes  may  explain  the  waste  of 
income  that  brings  about  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner  of 
life. 

For  convenience  in  studying  the  condition  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  any  country,  four  different  standards  have  been  defined. 

These  are  as  follows: 

A.  Pauper  standard 

B.  Subsistence  standard 

C.  Health  and  comfort  standard 

D.  Luxury  standard 

The  pauper  standard  is  that  in  which  a  family  is  partially 
or  entirely  dependent  on  charity  for  their  livelihood.  The 
subsistence  standard  is  that  in  wThich  a  family  is  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  itself  as  a  family,  but  is  unable  to  live  up  to  the 
normal  conceptions  of  health  and  comfort.  Individuals  under 
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this  condition  are  able  to  live,  after  a  fashion,  without  the 
aid  of  others.  The  comfort  standard  is  that  in  which  all  the 
necessities  for  health  and  comfort  are  provided,  as  well  as 
certain  cultural  and  mental  improvements.  This  standard 
further  provides  a  measure  of  future  security.  The  luxury 
stayidard  goes  beyond  the  comfort  standard  through  all  the 
varying  degrees  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  wealthy. 

A  family  or  an  individual  may  and  usually  does  pass  from 
one  standard  into  another.  Unusual  expenses,  such  as  long 
periods  of  illness,  unemployment,  or  rise  in  cost  of  living  may 
cause  a  drop  to  a  lower  standard.  An  increase  in  wage,  an 
inheritance,  or  a  lower  price  level  may  bring  a  family  into  a 
better  standard.  There  is  no  clear-cut  division  between  these 
standards,  nor  is  any  standard  determined  by  a  set  number 
of  dollars.  One  family,  by  wise  expenditure,  may  have  a  very 
much  better  manner  of  living  than  another  of  the  same  size, 
and  with  the  same  income.  On  page  62  is  a  graph  showing  what 
happened  to  James  Smith  from  birth  to  old  age.  Follow  him 
through  his  life  to  see  what  incidents  brought  about  the  great 
changes  in  his  manner  of  living. 

1.  Is  this  an  unusual  experience? 

2.  What  do  the  peaks  in  the  graph  mean? 

3.  Why  are  there  two  peaks? 

4.  Why  do  the  depressions  come? 

5.  Would  savings  tend  to  lower  the  peaks  and  raise 
the  depressions?  Explain. 

6.  At  what  period  is  there  the  best  opportunity  for 
saving? 

7.  Where  would  the  graph  lie  that  had  neither  high 
peaks  nor  deep  depressions? 

8.  Would  this  represent  better  family  life?  Explain. 

James  Smith  had  reached  the  peak  of  his  earning  power 
when  he  was  in  his  early  twenties.  That  is,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  kind  of  work  that  a  young  man  can  do  most  success¬ 
fully,  and  in  which  the  good  judgment  and  experience  that 
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comes  with  years  counts  for  little.  A  man  engaged  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  type  of  work  might  increase  his  income  as  he  grew 
older  so  that  it  would  keep  pace  with  his  increasing  expenses. 

Time  constantly  changes  the  dividing  line  between  luxu¬ 
ries  and  necessities.  What  was  once  a  luxury  is  now  a  neces¬ 
sity.  The  findings  of  science  cause  us  to  change  our  attitudes 
toward  our  needs  very  frequently.  Screens  were  once  con¬ 
sidered  a  luxury  to  be  had  only  by  those  of  considerable 
means.  To-day  our  understanding  of  the  dangers  of  the  fly 
makes  us  list  screens  as  a  necessity  for  every  one.  Before 
our  knowledge  of  the  indispensibility  of  vitamins  in  our  diet, 
raw  fruits  or  vegetables  daily  were  considered  an  indulgence. 
To-day  they  are  known  to  be  vital  for  health.  Details  of  city 
sanitation,  light,  heat,  fuel,  clothing,  and  recreations  have 
undergone  a  similar  change  in  category.  It  is  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  enough  to  have  the  body  covered  by  clothing  that  pro¬ 
tects  and  is  clean.  We  have  ideas  of  style  and  fit  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  wear  that  have  made  a  great  difference  in  the  efforts 
we  must  put  forth  to  satisfy  our  desires. 

Society  has  evolved  the  ideal  of  bringing  all  individuals 
from  the  pauper  and  subsistence  levels  into  that  of  the  com¬ 
fort  level.  If  this  could  be  accomplished,  certainly  many  of 
the  problems  that  now  face  humanity  would  be  made  lighter. 
Countless  agencies  are  consciously  at  work  doing  a  bit  here 
and  there  to  help  individual  families  to  raise  themselves  from 
the  lower  levels.  Labor  unions  have  as  their  aim  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  bargaining  power  that  will  prevent  members  from 
sinking  to  the  danger  level  and  that  will  improve  wages  in 
those  occupations  that  provide  too  small  an  income.  During 
the  period  of  rapid  expansion  and  rural  economy,  the  United 
States  was  comparatively  free  from  pauperism.  To-day  the 
industrial  system  with  its  train  of  evils,  such  as  unemploy¬ 
ment,  crowding  in  cities,  and  excessive  competition  among 
workers,  has  necessitated  the  development  of  huge  charitable 
organizations  for  the  relief  of  those  who  are  suffering  and 
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helpless  in  a  trying  social  situation.  These  organizations  have 
as  their  settled  policy  that  of  starting  those  whom  they  assist 
into  a  better  way  of  living  and  working  so  that  they  eventually 
may  be  self-dependent. 

Events  chronicled  in  papers  and  magazines  often  raise  the 
discussion  as  to  which  standard  is  the  best  for  human  de¬ 
velopment.  We  can  at  once  discard  the  pauper  and  subsistence 
standards,  and  consider  only  the  health  and  comfort  standard 
versus  the  standard  of  luxury.  Much  can  be  said  for  the 
possibilities  provided  by  each.  Our  viewpoint  as  to  the  highest 
goal  of  life  must  decide  for  us  which  of  the  two  is  preferable. 
Are  we  interested  in  becoming  capable,  upstanding  men  and 
women,  or  do  we  want  to  make  life  as  easy  as  possible? 
Neither  too  great  ease  nor  too  intense  hardship  is  conducive 
to  development  of  vigorous  bodies  and  minds.  Thus,  we  find 
no  high  types  of  civilization  in  the  frozen  north  or  in  the 
tropics.  If,  then,  we  are  seeking  to  develop  individuals  who 
are  highly  capable,  we  need  to  provide  physical  conditions  that 
will  promote  the  development  of  healthy  bodies,  educational 
opportunities  that  will  bring  about  the  training  of  the  natural 
capacities,  and  morals  that  will  ensure  the  proper  viewpoints 
toward  life.  We  need,  also,  the  hint  of  necessity  and  the 
lure  of  ambition.  These,  of  course,  we  are  more  likely  to  find 
in  the  health  and  comfort  standard  than  under  that  of  luxury. 
Luxury  too  often  breeds  softness  and  love  of  ease.  The  ideal 
society,  then,  will  do  away  with  poverty  and  want,  and  will  not 
allow  luxurious  living  to  deteriorate  and  weaken  its  members. 


II.  SEVERAL  FACTORS  DETERMINE  THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

OF  ANY  FAMILY 

Some  of  the  factors  determining  the  standard  of  living  of 
any  particular  family  are  more  important  than  others.  If  any 

one  of  these  factors  is  inadequate  to  a  great  or  slight  degree, 
just  to  that  extent  is  family  life  lowered.  Following  is  a 
list  of  those  of  great  importance: 

A.  Income 

B.  Place  of  living 

C.  Cultural  background  of  the  family 

D.  Personnel  of  the  family 

A.  Income 

In  order  that  an  income  may  promote  good  family  life 
it  must  have  various  characteristics.  It  must  be  sufficient  in 
amount  to  purchase  those  objects  and  services  that  will  give 
the  family  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living.  It  must  be  a 
dependable  income  so  that  the  mother  and  father  can  plan 
wisely  and  spend  according  to  their  means.  Furthermore, 
when  there  are  small  children,  the  mother  should  not  be 
required  to  supplement  the  income  by  going  out  into  industry, 
unless  some  satisfactory  means  are  available  to  care  for  the 
children  and  the  home.  Neither  should  children  whose  bodies 
are  immature  and  whose  education  has  not  fitted  them  to  earn 
a  good  living  be  required  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  of 
supplying  money  for  the  family. 

In  addition,  the  income  should  increase  as  family  responsi¬ 
bilities  multiply.  That  is,  the  wage-earner  should  have  such 
an  occupation  that  as  the  years  pass  he  will  progress  to  posi¬ 
tions  offering  him  greater  money  return.  As  we  grow  older 
and  more  experienced  our  judgment  should  improve.  This 
development  of  judgment  should  make  us  more  valuable  in 
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our  occupations.  Unfortunately,  in  many  industrial  jobs,  it 
is  speed  of  muscle  and  of  eye  rather  than  maturity  of  judg¬ 
ment  that  commands  the  highest  pay.  In  these  occupations, 
then,  a  man  reaches  the  period  of  highest  pay  during  his 
early  twenties  when  he  has  least  in  family  responsibilities. 
As  these  increase,  the  market  value  of  his  ability  decreases, 
and  at  a  comparatively  early  age  he  is  replaced  by  a  skillful 
youth.  He  has  had  no  training  for  any  other  kind  of  work  and 
is  too  old  to  start  learning  in  competition  with  young  men, 
so  he  must  take  a  job  among  unskilled  laborers.  In  contrast, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  work  that  are  not  of  this  “blind 
alley”  type.  These  jobs  prepare  the  worker  to  move  to  others 
of  greater  responsibility,  demanding  keener  judgment  and 
more  knowledge,  and  which,  as  a  result,  pay  more  in  wages. 
In  choosing  occupations,  both  young  men  and  young  women 
should  study  the  possibilities  before  them  and  choose  that  one 
which  promises  most  for  the  future,  even  though  the  present 
pay  may  be  lower  than  that  of  another  having  no  such  outlook. 

9.  Give  an  example  of  a  “blind-alley”  job  in  which 
a  high-school  graduate  might  engage. 

io.  Give  an  example  of  one  that  promises  much  for 
the  future. 

n.  List  the  characteristics  of  a  good  family  income. 

Investigation  of  family  income.  This  important  question 
of  family  income  will  be  discussed  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Money  income 

a.  Sources 

b.  Amount  and  distribution 

2.  Real  income 

3.  Who  earns  the  income? 

Turn  through  the  pages  following  and  find  the  headings 
listed  here  in  order  to  understand  the  organization  of  the 
discussion. 
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1.  Money  income 

We  might  think  of  housekeeping  and  homemaking  as  a 
business  organized,  not  for  money  profit,  but  for  less  tangible 
things,  such  as  health,  happiness,  mental  progress,  and  social 
value.  This  business  involves  the  expenditure  of  the  income 
in  such  a  way  that  a  desirable  balance  is  maintained  among 
the  various  ideals  sought.  For  instance,  money  should  be  so 
spent  that  health  will  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  desire  for  fine 
clothes,  or  that  an  expensive  place  to  live  may  not  lessen  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  children.  A  business  conducted 
for  profit  can  very  readily  be  judged  as  to  its  success  since  its 
aim  is  concrete.  It  is  possible  to  study  the  various  steps  and 
policies,  because  both  income  and  profit  are  measured  by  the 
dollar.  As  an  example,  the  directors  of  a  merchandising  com¬ 
pany,  by  consulting  their  books,  can  discover  whether  the 
shoe  department  is  successful.  If  not,  they  will  decide  either 
to  learn,  if  possible,  what  is  wrong,  and  to  remedy  it,  or  to 
abandon  the  department  entirely.  Naturally,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  food  and  other  health  habits 
of  a  family  are  productive  of  strong  human  bodies.  Even 
if  the  results  seem  unsatisfactory,  we  cannot  abandon  the 
home  food  department.  Standards  for  health,  happiness,  and 
mental  progress  are  not  comparable  with  the  dollar  in  accuracy 
and  ease  of  use. 

However,  since  the  use  of  the  income  is  the  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  manner  of  living  of  the  family,  it  is  quite  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  understand  what  is  included  under  this  term. 
Money  income  includes  just  that  amount  of  money  that  is 
brought  into  the  family  during  a  stated  period,  usually  a 
year. 

a.  Sources. 

The  source  of  a  family  income  determines  largely  whether 
it  will  be  a  good  kind  of  income,  whether  it  will  be  regular 
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and  dependable,  and  whether  it  will  be  large  enough  to  meet 
family  needs. 

A  family  depends  upon  such  types  of  return  as  the  follow¬ 
ing,  either  singly  or  in  combination:  salary  or  wage,  profits 
from  a  business,  interest  from  investments,  commissions, 
royalties,  etc. 

Salary  or  Wage.  We  usually  think  of  a  wage  in  contrast 
with  a  salary.  It  is  paid  by  the  week,  the  day,  the  hour,  or  by 
the  piece  of  work,  whereas  the  salary  is  paid  by  the  month  or 
by  the  year.  Formerly  the  salary  was  higher  than  the  wage, 
but  now,  many  of  the  better-paid  wage-earners  receive  higher 
compensation  than  the  lower-salaried  workers.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  wage-earner  may  be  out  of  work  many  days  or 
weeks  of  the  year,  his  seemingly  high  rate  of  pay  may  net 
him  less  for  the  year  than  the  salaried  worker  whose  rate 
seems  low  but  whose  work  is  steady.  Income  from  these 
sources  does  not  represent  any  accumulation,  being  simply 
pay  for  the  efforts  of  the  employee,  day  after  day.  The 
worker  sells  his  day’s  or  week’s  or  month’s  work  to  his  em¬ 
ployer  and  is  paid  with  the  wage  or  salary  previously  agreed 
upon. 

Let  us  examine  a  wage  as  a  source  of  income  to  see  whether 
it  serves  the  needs  of  families.  Wages  are  paid  by  the  hour, 
the  day,  the  week,  or  the  piece.  These  terms  indicate  that  the 
worker  has  a  short  duration  contract.  If  an  individual  is  hired 
by  the  month  or  the  year,  he  has  the  assurance  of  an  income 
for  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  family  life  is  just  that  much 
more  secure.  The  salaried  worker,  then,  has  the  advantage. 
The  wage-earner  may  be  turned  out  of  his  job  on  very  short 
notice.  Even  when  work  is  apparently  steady,  the  wage- 
earner  is  constantly  faced  with  the  possibility  of  having  his 
income  cut  off  without  warning.  Slack  work  in  a  factory 
causes  many  hands  to  be  “laid  off.”  When  the  wage-earner’s 
activity  stops,  his  pay  stops.  Cold  weather  does  not  allow 
the  brick  mason,  the  carpenter,  in  fact  nearly  all  of  those 
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engaged  in  the  building  trades  to  continue  without  breaks. 
Seasonal  work,  such  as  berry-picking  and  harvesting,  does 
not  allow  continuous  earning.  Changing  from  one  job  to 
another  is  wasteful.  Why?  When  a  wage-earner  is  ill,  his 
pay  stops.  That  of  the  salaried  worker  usually  continues 
unless  the  illness  is  of  a  prolonged  nature.  Not  only  does 
the  pay  stop,  but  the  expenses  due  to  the  illness  increase  and 
there  is  a  further  inroad  upon  the  already  limited  means. 
Piecework,  while  theoretically  good  in  that  the  best  worker 
gets  the  best  pay,  often  brings  hardships  to  the  conscientious 
person  who  works  too  hard  and  too  long,  with  the  result  that 
he  shortens  the  number  of  his  working  years  and  lessens  his 
powers  during  a  portion  of  those  left.  The  same  may  be  said 
to  a  certain  extent  concerning  the  overtime  that  usually 
commands  pay  of  “time  and  one-half.”  Too  great  dispropor¬ 
tion  between  work  and  play  makes  for  unbalanced  living, 
the  worker  tending  to  become  little  more  than  a  machine. 
Many  owners  of  businesses  who  hire  workers  might,  with 
better  planning,  equalize  the  times  of  slack  work  and  high- 
pressure  production.  Legislation  is  being  urged  whereby  force 
will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  industries  to  make  them 
spread  out  their  work  evenly  and  so  guarantee  steady  work  to 
their  employees. 

The  salaried  workers,  particularly  those  in  the  upper  income 
group,  are  much  less  affected  by  the  sporadic  conditions  listed 
above.  Their  term  of  contract  is  longer  and  their  losses  due 
to  illness,  etc.,  are  much  more  negligible.  Men  in  professions 
are  often  faced  by  the  problem  of  uneven  incomes.  The 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  or  the  nurse,  when  not  connected  with  an 
institution  or  business  organization  in  which  they  receive  a 
regular  salary,  depend  not  only  upon  a  demand  for  their  time 
and  services,  but  also  upon  the  ability  of  their  clients  to  pay. 
The  teacher  and  the  minister,  while  usually  their  pay  is  quite 
modest,  have  the  advantage  of  a  comparatively  long  contract 
period  and  the  certainty  of  regular  pay. 
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The  following  graph  shows  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  three  ways  of  receiving  pay  for  work. 


12.  How  much  did  Miss  Morris  receive  on  the  first 
of  the  month? 

13.  What  advantage  does  Miss  Morris  have?  What 
disadvantage,  especially  as  she  supports  her  mother  and 
young  brother? 

14.  On  the  first  of  each  month,  Dr.  Smith  totaled  the 
amounts  he  had  received  during  the  preceding  month. 

Criticize  Dr.  Smith’s  income  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  family. 

How  many  families  in  the  United  States  are  dependent 
upon  the  unsatisfactory  wage  method  of  receiving  pay? 
Below  is  a  record  of  the  shift  in  the  occupations  of  American 
workers  from  1870  to  1920. 
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Table  Showing  Percentage  of  Industrial  Group  Employed  1 


Industrial  Group 

Percentage 

1870 

1920 

Farm  laborers  . 

23.1 

10.0 

Farmers  . 

24.0 

IS-S 

Proprietors  and  officials . 

4.6 

7.6 

Professional  . 

3-3 

6.6 

Lower  salaried  . 

2-5 

9.6 

Servants . 

7-3 

3-2 

Industrial  wage-earners . 

26.6 

42.4 

Unclassified  . 

8.1 

5-1 

100.0 

100.0 

l  Census  of  Occupations. 


15.  What  does  the  table  show  about  the  change  in 
the  sources  of  income  during  the  last  fifty  years? 

Explain  why  this  change  has  taken  place. 

16.  Add  the  percentages  of  workers  who  depend  upon 
wage  as  the  source  of  their  income. 

17.  Since  our  population  has  increased  enormously 
during  the  years  listed,  the  absolute  number  of  people 
who  are  dependent  upon  wage  for  income  has  increased 
more  than  the  percentage  itself  would  indicate.  In 
1920  there  were  about  40,000,000  workers.  How 
many  of  them  were  dependent  upon  wage? 

Profits  from  a  Business.  This  source  of  income  represents 
a  combination  of  pay  for  work  and  a  return  from  an  invest¬ 
ment.  A  storekeeper  must  have  his  scales,  his  counters,  and 
space  to  sell  the  goods  upon  which  he  hopes  to  make  a  profit. 
The  owner  of  a  factory  has  machinery,  a  factory  building,  his 
purchasing  and  sales  equipment — all  production  goods  used 
to  make  other  goods.  These  represent  an  investment  of  sav¬ 
ings.  In  addition,  these  business  men  give  their  own  labor  for 
which  they  draw  a  salary.  The  net  profit,  if  any,  represents 
interest  on  their  investments.  The  interest  may  be  at  a  low 
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or  a  high  rate,  depending  upon  the  profits  accumulated,  or  a 
loss  may  even  develop. 

A  man  in  business  is  called  an  entrepreneur.  The  farmer, 
the  tailor,  the  grocer,  the  owner  of  a  factory,  and  many  busi¬ 
ness  men — are  entrepreneurs.  Their  income  is  dependent  upon 
a  great  variety  of  influences.  Perhaps  the  farmer  has  less  con¬ 
trol  than  any  other  entrepreneur,  since  weather  conditions, 
world  production,  transportation  facilities,  and  policies  of  gov¬ 
ernment  all  contribute  to  give  unexpected  turns  to  the  amount 
he  will  receive  for  his  work.  He  may  have  an  especially  prom¬ 
ising  corn  crop  with  prospects  of  a  satisfactory  return,  all  of 
which  may  be  ruined  by  an  early  frost.  Not  only  has  he  lost 
his  prospects,  but  he  is  out  the  investment  in  seed,  equipment, 
rent  of  land,  and  the  wages  of  hired  help,  as  well  as  his  own 
labor  and  that  of  members  of  his  family.  Suppose  he  harvests 
an  unusual  crop.  If  other  regions  are  similarly  fortunate,  the 
price  will  drop  so  low  that  the  return  for  each  unit  may  not  be 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  its  production.  Again  he  has 
nothing  to  show  for  his  work.  The  great  army  of  shopkeepers 
also  have  great  fluctuations  in  their  incomes.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  high  percentages  of  failures  in  business  each  year.  With 
each  failure,  we  know  that  a  family  or  group  of  families  have 
reached  a  crisis  that  may  have  been  impending  for  some  time. 

A  manufacturer  has  better  control  of  the  situation  because 
he  can  somewhat  predict  how  much  of  his  article  will  be  de¬ 
manded,  and  can  fit  production  to  this  figure.  By  advertising, 
he  can  increase  the  demand  for  his  article.  Through  control 
of  patents  and  the  power  that  a  large  amount  of  money  gives, 
he  can  sometimes  wring  huge  profits  from  his  business.  He 
may  hire  great  numbers  of  workers  and  reap  large  sums 
through  his  ability  to  engage  them  in  work  that  returns  much 
above  the  amount  he  pays  out.  Even  this,  however,  is  not  free 
from  the  risk  of  loss. 

Interest  from  Investments.  Under  this  heading  we  shall 
study  the  income  that  accrues  as  interest  from  funds  placed 
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in  any  one  of  a  number  of  investments.  In  the  time  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Merchant  of  Venice,  it  was  considered  wrong  to  charge 
a  man  interest  for  the  use  of  money  he  might  borrow.  To-day, 
business  has  developed  in  such  a  way  that  there  are  various 
possibilities  for  loaning  our  savings  to  other  people  or  to  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  and  getting  pay  for  the  use  of  this  money.  The 
money  we  loan  is  called  the  principal.  In  some  of  these  in¬ 
vestments,  our  principal  is  safe ;  in  others,  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful ;  and  in  still  others,  there  is  small  chance  for  its  re¬ 
turn.  The  individual  investor  needs  to  be  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  possibilities  for  investment,  or  he  should  seek  the 
advice  of  a  disinterested,  reputable  firm. 

1 8.  Is  a  friend  or  an  acquaintance  who  is  getting 
a  commission  for  selling  bonds  or  shares  of  stock  a 
disinterested  person?  Explain. 

There  are  a  great  many  types  of  investments  that  we  may 
make.  The  following  are  some  important  types  of  investment : 
stocks,  bonds  and  mortgages,  real  estate,  savings  accounts. 
These  are  very  common  ways  of  investing  our  savings  with  the 
hope  of  getting  a  return  each  year  in  the  form  of  interest. 

Modern  industries  use  the  small  savings  of  great  numbers 
of  people.  With  these  savings,  which  may  amount  to  millions 
of  dollars,  they  carry  on  immense  transactions.  Few  individu¬ 
als  could  finance  the  huge  factories  that  enable  us  to  buy  many 
articles  so  cheaply.  If  you  contribute  your  savings  to  such  an 
enterprise,  you  usually  buy  a  part  of  the  business  and  have 
issued  to  you  a  stock  certificate.  This  stock  certificate  states 
that  you  are  the  owner  of  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  that 
company.  Sometimes  it  states  that  the  company  will  pay  you 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  face  value  of  the  stock,  as  a  divi¬ 
dend,  but  often  no  rate  of  interest  is  mentioned.  Sometimes 
dividends  are  declared  only  on  condition  that  the  company 
makes  enough  money  to  divide  among  all  the  stockholders. 
The  face  or  par  value  of  the  stock  is  usually  $100. 
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A  great  deal  of  money  is  lost  each  year  in  stocks  by  people 
who  can  ill  afford  to  lose  it,  for  certain  stocks  fail  to  yield  any 
income  and  eventually  decrease  in  price. 

19.  If  you  should  pay  $120  for  each  of  five  shares 
of  stock,  and  the  company  fails  to  make  money  and 
has  poor  prospects  for  the  future,  the  price  of  the  stock 
drops,  we  will  say,  to  $65.  How  many  dollars  of  your 
principal  will  you  lose? 

20.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  principal,  you  also 
lose  the  interest  on  your  investments  for  the  year. 
Ordinarily,  we  consider  5  per  cent  a  fair  rate  of  income 
on  an  investment.  How  much,  then,  would  be  your 
total  loss  through  this  unwise  investment? 

People  with  a  generous  surplus  of  money  can  afford  to  invest 
part  of  this  surplus  in  a  venture  the  future  of  which  is  in 
doubt.  Occasionally  people  make  large  profits  on  their  in¬ 
vestments.  Unless  persons  who  can  afford  to  do  so  take 
chances,  many  new  ideas  could  never  be  brought  into  use ;  new 
developments  would  never  be  encouraged.  For  instance,  in 
drilling  for  oil,  even  with  the  most  careful  investigation,  a 
company  can  never  be  sure  whether  it  will  strike  oil  or  whether 
it  will  have  a  dry  hole  for  its  pains.  If  no  one  took  the  risk, 
we  should  never  have  wells  drilled.  Nevertheless,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  comparatively  few  families  have  much  surplus  above 
that  needed  for  a  good  living,  so  the  best  advice  for  practically 
all  families  is  to  invest  safely  and  continue  to  grow  by  the 
moderate  rate  of  interest  that  usually  accompanies  safety. 

Opposite  is  a  copy  of  a  stock  certificate.  Read  it  carefully, 
as  would  a  man  or  woman  who  buys  it. 

21.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest? 

22.  For  how  many  shares  is  this  certificate  issued? 

23.  What  is  the  par  value  of  this  block  of  shares? 

24.  Organize  a  mock  company  in  your  class  for 
$50,000.  Give  it  some  name  such  as  the  X  Stove 
Company.  Plan  that  three-fourths  of  the  class  will 


£Jjax  jflerdjantuse 
Corporation 

No.M  —  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bond  —  No.M 

1930  “  6%  Series  Due  1957  “  1930 

Ajax  Merchandise  Corporation,  a  corporation 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  for  value  received, 
hereby  promises  to  pay  to  bearer,  on  December 
1,  1957,  at  the  office  of  the  company,  in  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Manhattan,  City  of  New  York, 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  ($1,000) 

gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with 
interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  six  (6)  per  centum 
per  annum.  Until  maturity  such  interest  shall  be 
paid  only  on  presentation  and  surrender  of  the 
attached  coupons  as  they  mature.  Ttfis  bond  is 
one  of  an  issue  of  bonds  of  the  Company  and 
known  as  First  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  Series  due 
1957,  issued  and  secured  by  a  Mortgage  and  Deed 
of  Trust,  executed  by  this  Company  to  the  Blank 
National  Bank,  to  which  reference  is  made  for  a 
description  of  the  property  mortgaged  and 
pledged,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  security, 
and  the  rights  of  the  holders'  in  respect  thereof. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  Ajax  Merchandise  Corpo¬ 
ration  has  caused  this  bond  to  be  signed  in  its 
name  by  its  President,  and  attested  by  its  Secre¬ 
tary,  as  of  December  1,  1929. 

A.  M.  SMITH,  President. 

WM.  JONES.  Secretary. 


Specimen  of  a  first  page  of  a  bond. 
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own  this  stock,  par  value  $100,  no  interest  rate  speci¬ 
fied.  Divide  the  shares  among  the  stockholders  in  vari¬ 
ous  numbers  of  shares.  Each  owner  may  then  write  a 
stock  certificate  describing  his  property.  Hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  stockholders  to  elect  five  directors  for  the 
company.  These  directors  will  then  meet  and  elect  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  directors  of  the  company 
consider  it  advisable  to  spend  $10,000  in  new  ma¬ 
chinery.  They  may  raise  the  money  by  issuing  and 
selling  more  stock,  or  they  may  borrow  the  money  and 
give  their  creditors  promissory  notes  called  bonds, 
using  the  possessions  of  the  company  as  security  that 
the  money  will  be  repaid.  Now  suppose  that  they 
decide  to  issue  bonds.  The  remaining  members  of  the 
class  will  buy  these  bonds,  giving  checks  for  the  various 
sums,  the  denominations  of  the  bonds  being  $1,000 
apiece.  The  X  Stove  Company  agrees  to  pay  6L>  per 
cent  interest  on  the  money  borrowed  and  promises  to 
repay  the  principal  in  ten  years. 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  will  write  these  bonds 
and  sell  them  to  the  members  of  the  class.  Above  is 
a  copy  of  the  first  page  of  a  bond. 

The  second  page  is  made  of  coupons,  one  payable 
each  half  year.  Below  is  a  copy  of  one  of  these 
coupons. 


^viiiinni  1111  mm .  1  iiiiiii  nun  111  mi  mm  iiiimm  11 11 1  n  1  rrnmmm^ 

t; - - - — J i 

2fiax  jfflercfjanbtse  Corporation  On  the  first 

Will  pay  to  bearer,  at  its  office  day  of 

in  New  York,.  Thirty  Dollars,  pi  IQQA 

as,  specified,  in:  its  TTrst.Mort-  1/CC.lJ/Ov 

sa.ee.  Gold  Rond  No.  Ml  930.  - 

being  six  months’  interest 

then  due  on  said  gold  bond.  «p«5U* 

AT.R  .TONES.  Trpnsnrpr 

5^  _  —  —  sjS 

Specimen  of  a  coupon. 


25.  How  many  coupons  will  there  be  on  the  X 
Stove  Company’s  Bonds?  The  owners  of  the  bonds 
will  clip  these  coupons  as  they  become  due  and  present 
them  at  their  banks.  The  banks  will  collect  from  the 
X  Stove  Company. 

Suppose  a  year  has  elapsed  and  the  books  of  the 
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company  show  a  net  profit  of  $9,000.  The  first  sum 
that  must  be  paid  according  to  law  is  the  interest  on 
the  bonds.  That  is,  they  have  what  is  called  the  first 
lien  on  the  company. 

26.  How  much  of  the  $9,000  will  be  used  to  pay 
this  interest?  Let  each  owner  of  a  bond  as  well  as  the 
directors  figure  how  much  is  due  him.  Appoint  a  bank 
cashier  who  will  pretend  to  cash  the  coupons  of  one 
date  by  check.  The  cashier  will  then  present  the 
coupons  to  the  treasurer  of  the  company  who  will  re¬ 
imburse  the  bank  by  check.  Write  void  across  the 
checks  to  show  that  they  are  not  to  be  passed. 

27.  How  much  of  the  profit  is  left  for  other  pur¬ 
poses? 

28.  Since  the  $10,000  borrowed  must  be  paid  back 
in  ten  years,  the  directors  will  probably  set  aside  each 
year  a  sum  toward  paying  this  debt.  Suppose  that 
they  put  aside  $1,000  this  year.  How  much  is  now 
remaining?  The  directors  will  probably  decide  to  add 
$3,350  to  a  reserve  fund  for  emergencies  which  may 
arise.  Does  this  reserve  make  the  stock  more  valuable? 

Why? 

29.  How  much  is  left  to  divide  among  the  stock¬ 
holders?  How  much  would  each  receive?  What  rate 
of  interest  would  this  dividend  provide? 

30.  Is  this  higher  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  inter¬ 
est?  Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  each  share 
than  the  par  of  $100  if  you  thought  the  company  had 
prosperous  years  ahead? 

31.  Perhaps  some  owner  may  want  to  sell  his  stock. 

How  much  would  you  be  willing  to  pay  him  for  it  per 
share? 

32.  What  information  would  you  want  to  have  con¬ 
cerning  a  company  before  you  invested  in  its  stock? 

Bonds  are  usually  a  safer  investment  than  stocks  since  they 
are  the  first  lien  on  a  company.  The  law  regulates  the  amount 
a  company  may  issue  in  bonds.  The  safest  of  all  bonds  are 
those  issued  by  the  Federal  Government,  because  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  use  the  income  of  the  entire  country  as  security,  and 
can  borrow  all  the  money  it  needs  at  a  very  low  rate  of  inter- 
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est.  States  and  cities  also  issue  bonds  that  are  very  secure. 
Public  utilities,  such  as  street  car  and  lighting  companies,  rail¬ 
roads,  telephones,  and  telegraph  companies,  as  well  as  private 
corporations,  may  borrow  money  in  this  way.  A  mortgage  is 
similar  to  a  bond  except  that  it  is  given  by  an  individual  and 
is  usually  secured  by  real  estate. 

Rent  is  another  common  source  of  income.  We  invest  our 
savings  in  real  estate,  and  the  rent  we  receive  covers  all  ex¬ 
penses,  such  as  repairs  and  taxes,  as  well  as  the  interest  on  our 
investment. 

We  may  have  savings  accounts  in  banks  or  in  the  post  office. 
Ordinarily,  people  use  this  method  of  gradually  accumulating 
a  fund  large  enough  to  invest  in  a  bond  or  in  some  other  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  rate  of  interest  given  by  banks  on  savings  ac¬ 
counts  is  low  and  as  soon  as  one  accumulates  enough  to  invest 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  this  should  be  done.  Where  income 
is  very  low,  families  may  find  it  best  to  retain  the  savings 
account  since  the  money,  if  needed  at  short  notice,  is  im¬ 
mediately  available. 

Diversity  in  investments  should  be  a  guiding  principle  for 
every  family.  An  elderly  man  recently  converted  all  his  in¬ 
vestments  into  the  stock  of  a  single  bank,  thinking  that  this 
would  relieve  his  old  age  of  the  necessity  of  supervising  scat¬ 
tered  possessions.  The  bank  failed,  and  the  savings  of  his 
entire  lifetime  were  lost.  We  should  scatter  our  investments 
so  that  a  local  catastrophe  will  not  affect  all  of  our  savings. 
It  is  a  wise  saying  that  we  should  not  “carry  all  of  our  eggs 
in  one  basket.” 

While  the  above  are  the  common  sources  of  income,  there 
are  other  types  in  great  number.  Among  these  are  commissions 
on  sales,  royalties  on  inventions  and  publications,  pensions, 
insurance  payments,  and  fees  of  doctors  and  lawyers.  Each 
can  add  many  other  sources  of  income  by  which  men  and 
women  earn  money  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  of  their 
families. 
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Since  regularity  and  certainty  of  income  are  necessary,  let 
us  examine  the  various  sources  to  see  which  promises  most. 

If  we  have  good  investments  we  get  our  interest  regardless  of 
whether  we  are  well  or  ill,  whether  we  are  out  of  work  or  busy. 
Then  we  should  list  savings  properly  invested  as  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  sources  of  income.  A  well  established  business  or  pro¬ 
fession  is  next,  probably,  in  dependability.  The  independent 
individual  has  a  little  more  control  over  his  working  and  earn¬ 
ing  conditions  than  does  the  man  who  is  dependent  upon  others. 
Along  with  the  control,  however,  goes  greater  responsibility, 
and  certainly  more  risk.  The  highly  trained,  salaried  workers, 
who  have  long  periods  of  contract,  come  next  in  dependability. 
Then  come  the  trained  wage-earners.  Lowest  of  all  in  regu¬ 
larity  and  certainty  of  income  are  those  with  no  training,  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  conditions  of  work  that  vary  from 
week  to  week,  and  who  have  very  short  periods  of  contract. 
We  who  have,  or  will  have,  the  responsibility  for  earning  the 
family  income  need  to  appraise  these  sources  of  income  in 
order  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  seek  one  that  promises  a  high 
degree  of  dependability. 

b.  Amount  and  Distribution  of  Money  Income. 

Owing  to  the  changes  that  have  come  about  as  a  result  of  the 
industrial  revolution  and  the  extreme  specialization  of  our  day, 
the  welfare  of  a  family  can  be  fairly  accurately  judged  by  the 
size  of  its  money  income.  We  see  about  us  people  who  obvi¬ 
ously  have  varying  amounts  to  spend.  It  is  only  by  statistics 
carefully  gathered  and  compiled  that  we  can  get  an  idea  as  to 
how  the  income  of  the  country  is  divided.  Do  most  people 
have  an  income  of  $3,000  per  year?  Within  what  range  are 
most  of  the  families  to  be  found?  The  United  States  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  working  with  census  returns  and  many 
other  figures  that  the  government  has  collected,  have  com¬ 
piled  the  following  table : 
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Incomes  of  the  United  States  During  the  Year,  1918 1 


Income  Class 

Number  of  Persons 

Percentage  of  Persons 

Under  zero . . . 

200,000 

•53 

0  to  500 . . . . 

1,827,000 

4.86 

500  to  1,000 . 

12,530,670 

33-35 

1,000  to  1,500 . . 

12,498,120 

33-26 

1,500  to  2,000 . 

5,222,000 

13-89 

2,000  to  3,000 . 

3,065,000 

8.15 

3,000  to  5,000 . . 

1,383,000 

3-68 

5,000  to  10,000 . 

587,827 

1.56 

10,000  to  25,000 . 

192,062 

•5i 

25,000  to  50,000 . . 

41,119 

.109 

50,000  to  100,000 . .  .  .  .  . 

14,011 

•0373 

100,000  to  200,000 . 

4,945 

.0132 

200,000  to  500,000 . 

1,976 

•0053 

500,000  to  1,000,000 . . 

369 

.0010 

1,000,000  or  over......... 

152 

.0004 

Total  . 

37,568,251 

99.9562 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 


33.  Study  this  table  carefully  to  discover  the  yearly 
income  of  the  great  mass  of  American  workers.  Add 
the  percentages  of  those  getting  under  $2,000.  Draw  a 
line  ten  inches  long.  Let  this  line  represent  the  total 
number  or  100  per  cent  of  workers.  Mark  off  from 
the  left  end  of  the  line  the  length  that  would  represent 
those  who  are  not  getting  $2,000  per  year.  Write  above 
it  “o — $2,000.”  Next  mark  off  the  section  that  would 
represent  those  getting  $2,000  to  $3,000  and  label  it. 
All  the  rest  of  the  line  represents  those  who  have  in¬ 
comes  of  $3,000  or  more  per  year.  What  was  the  level 
of  income  of  the  great  majority  of  earners  in  the 
year  1918?  These  figures  include  both  women  and 
children  as  well  as  men. 

While  we  have  had  some  improvement  in  earning 
conditions  since  then,  the  change  has  not  been  so 
radical  that  these  figures  are  invalid  as  an  indication  of 
the  distribution  of  the  earning  abilities  of  workers 
to-day. 
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The  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  worked  out  the 
Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  Dependent  Families ,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Florence  Nesbitt.  The  following  table  has 
been  adapted  from  their  booklet  of  1920.  The  estimates  from 
which  this  table  is  made  were  used  in  dispensing  charity  to 
destitute  families.  The  figures  were  adjusted  to  needs  as 
found.  In  a  city  like  Chicago,  there  are  many  calls.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  estimates  were  kept  as  low  as  is  consistent  with 
the  council’s  policy  of  true  helpfulness.  Most  of  us  would 
think  that  we  were  cruelly  limited  if  we  had  just  the  provisions 
that  this  budget  allows. 

34.  Examine  the  allotment  for  a  high-school  girl  or 
boy.  Would  this  cover  your  expense?  Examine  the 
expenditures  for  others.  Would  the  “spending  money 
and  recreation'’  allotments  buy  much  if  the  lowest  figure 
were  used? 

35.  Make  out  the  yearly  costs  on  this  basis  for  a 
family  of  father,  mother,  high-school  boy,  girl  of  ten, 
and  a  little  boy  of  five.  Is  the  average  income  of  a 
wage-earner  sufficient  for  his  family?  Do  these  figures 
explain  why  mothers  go  into  industry?  Why  children 
go  into  industry?  Governmental  and  other  social 
agencies  are  constantly  seeking  to  ease  conditions  for 
the  great  majority  whose  earning  capacity  is  so  limited. 

2.  Real  income 

So  far  we  have  been  discussing  the  money  income.  The  real 
income ,  however,  is  the  important  consideration.  We  think 
of  it  as  representing  the  satisfaction  that  a  family  enjoys  dur¬ 
ing  a  year.  We  have  desires  for  food,  for  clothing,  for  warmth, 
for  rest  and  relaxation,  for  amusements,  for  means  to  satisfy 
ambitions,  for  a  home  in  which  we  can  enjoy  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  relatives  and  friends.  The  degree  of  satisfaction  of  the 
desires  of  each  member  of  a  family  is  the  real  income  of  that 
family. 

The  elements  that  provide  these  satisfactions  are  as  follows : 

a.  Goods  and  services  purchasable  with  the  money  income 
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1  This  varies  widely.  The  estimate  given  is  not  by  the  Council.  In  1920  this  bought  the  use  of  about  four  poor  rooms. 
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The  changing  food-purchasing  power  of  the  American  wage. 


b.  The  unpaid  services  of  the  members  of  the  household 

c.  The  use  of  furnishings,  automobiles,  etc.,  that  the  family 
may  own 

d.  Services  of  governmental  agencies 

e.  Services  of  private  social  agencies 

We  know  that  our  real  income  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  size  of  our  money  income.  It  depends  greatly,  too, 
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upon  the  purchasing  power  of  each  dollar  of  that  income.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  does  not  remain  the  same.  An¬ 
other  way  of  putting  it  is  that  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  or 
down.  Above  is  a  graph  that  will  show  what  happened  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  spent  for  food  between  1913 
and  1925.  The  cost  of  food  in  1913  was  taken  as  a  basic  figure; 
that  is,  it  was  called  100.  If  the  cost  had  gone  down  this  de¬ 
crease  would  have  been  shown  by  a  number  less  than  100. 
The  rate  of  wages  per  hour  in  1913  was  also  taken  as  100  and 
changes  figured  from  that  base.  Likewise,  the  number  of  hours 
workmen  spent  per  week  at  work  in  1913,  if  they  were  work¬ 
ing  full  time,  was  called  the  base,  and  changes  were  charted. 

36.  What  does  the  continuous  line  show  that  hap¬ 
pened  from  1913  to  1915?  From  1915  to  1920? 

What  happened  after  that? 

37.  What  was  the  relative  cost  of  food  in  1913  and 
1920?  Show  what  this  would  have  meant  if  you  had 
been  sent  to  the  store  in  each  of  these  two  years  to 
buy  potatoes. 

38.  What  does  the  broken  line  show  in  regard  to  the 

wages  from  1913  to  1915?  From  1915  to  1920? 

From  1921  to  1922?  After  that? 

39.  Did  the  wage  increase  as  fast  as  the  food  costs? 

When  did  the  workman’s  family  first  begin  to  find  that 
they  had  to  increase  the  part  of  the  income  spent  for 
food?  In  what  year  was  the  situation  worst?  When 
did  it  turn  for  the  better?  In  what  year  was  the  man 
who  worked  by  the  hour  best  off  as  far  as  the  purchase 
of  food  was  concerned?  How  was  the  real  income  of 
families  affected  during  this  year? 

40.  Examine  the  third  line.  Has  the  number  of 
hours  in  the  regulation  working  day  remained  the  same? 

How  did  this  affect  the  money  income  of  the  workers? 

Does  the  broken  line  then  accurately  show  the  increase 
in  money  income  of  the  workmen?  Explain. 

If  this  picture  told  the  whole  truth,  we  could  feel  that  the 
condition  of  the  workman’s  family  certainly  was  improving. 

However,  the  graph  of  wage  would  be  true  only  if  all  workmen 
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were  occupied  each  hcur  of  all  their  working  days.  Any  losses 
due  to  illness,  to  being  “laid  off,”  or  to  losing  their  jobs  and 
having  to  hunt  for  others,  are  not  recorded.  If  we  could  in¬ 
corporate  the  average  loss  due  to  various  causes,  the  line  of 
wage  would  be  lowered  a  great  deal.  Following  are  figures 
taken  from  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Review,  No.  7,  pub¬ 
lished  March,  1922. 


Per  Cent  of  Unemployed  Among  Organized  Wage-Earners  in 
Massachusetts,  Quarterly,  1913  to  1921 


Year 

All  Causes 

Lack  of  Work  or  Material 

Unemployed  at  End  of 
Mar.  June  Sept.  Dec. 

Unemployed  at  End  of 
Mar.  June  Sept.  Dec. 

1913  . 

11 -3 

6.4 

6.8 

10.4 

7-3 

4-3 

4-3 

7-3 

I9H  . 

12.9 

9.9 

1 1.0 

18.3 

9.2 

6.9 

8-5 

14.9 

1915  . 

16.6 

10.6 

7.0 

8.6 

12.8 

7.6 

3-6 

4.0 

1916  . 

8.6 

4.2 

3-9 

6.0 

3-9 

i-3 

1.9 

2.7 

1917  . 

7-3 

8.4 

5-6 

74 

3-7 

3-5 

2.7 

3-5 

1918  . 

6.0 

3-0 

6.0 

9-5 

3-0 

1.0 

1. 1 

5-3 

1919  . 

134 

5-1 

54 

6.0 

11. 2 

2.7 

2-5 

3-8 

1920  . 

8.7 

18.8 

19-3 

31-8 

34 

14.2 

16. 1 

28.7 

1921  . 

30.0 

25-1 

234 

27-3 

21.8 

19.9 

18.8 

234 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  not  working  out 
of  every  hundred  persons  on  the  last  day  of  each  month.  It 
is  considered  an  accurate  picture  of  conditions.  Massachusetts 
is  probably  typical  enough  so  that  we  can  think  of  similar 
conditions  in  other  states.  Study  the  following  questions  in 
relation  to  the  graph  on  page  84. 

41.  Were  families  worse  off  in  1915  than  the  graph 
would  indicate?  Why? 

42.  For  about  what  portion  of  the  time  did  workers 
fail  to  draw  pay  in  1921? 

43.  What  would  happen  to  the  wage  line  if  we  could 
show  this  unemployment? 
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44.  Would  the  distance  between  the  wage  line  and 
the  food-cost  line  in  1918  be  greater  or  less  if  we 
showed  the  unemployment?  What  does  this  mean? 

45.  Would  the  distance  be  greater  or  less  in  1921? 

What  does  this  show? 

Following  are  the  index  figures  based  upon  the  wage  and 
the  cost  of  living  of  workmen  paid  by  the  hour  in  1913. 

The  cost-of-living  figures  include  not  only  food  but  all  other 
expenditures,  such  as  rent,  clothes,  etc. 


46.  Make  a  graph  based  upon  these  figures,  com¬ 
piled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 


Year 

Wages  per  Hour 

Cost  of  Living 

1913  . 

100 

100 

1914  . 

102 

103 

I9U  . 

103 

105 

1916  . 

107 

118 

I9U  . 

1 14 

142 

1918  . 

133 

174 

1919  . 

155 

199 

1920  . 

199 

200 

1921  . 

205 

174 

1922  . 

193 

169 

1923  . 

211 

173 

1924  . 

228 

172 

192S  . 

238 

178 

Each  hour  of  a  workman’s  time  may  be  thought  of  as  being 
worth  a  certain  number  of  the  items  that  we  need  in  living. 
Their  value  depends  both  upon  what  price  his  hour  will  bring 
in  the  market  and  upon  what  he  must  pay  for  consumption 
goods. 


47.  In  what  year  was  his  hour  worth  least?  When 
was  it  worth  most? 

Again  we  must  remember  in  connection  with  this  graph  that 
no  corrections  have  been  made  for  losses  in  days  of  work. 
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Prices  of  all  our  commodities  are  constantly  changing. 

It  is  important  that  if  prices  change  upward,  the  income  should 
follow.  Wages  always  lag  behind  a  change  in  price  level,  some¬ 
times  causing  hardship,  and  sometimes  increasing  prosperity. 
Mere  money  income  does  not  tell  whether  the  real  income  of 
a  family  is  satisfactory,  since  the  purchase  value  of  money  is 
the  true  measure. 

The  value  of  the  dollar  varies  from  place  to  place,  as  well 
as  from  time  to  time.  Food  prices  are  usually  lower  in  the 
country  and  in  the  small  town  than  in  the  city.  The  small 
town  can  obtain  many  of  its  supplies  from  the  surrounding 
country.  Rents  are  lower  in  the  former  places,  also,  since  the 
value  of  land  goes  up  in  proportion  to  the  congestion.  Differ¬ 
ent  regions  of  the  same  city  may  have  widely  ranging  prices 
because  of  various  causes.  Housewives  in  some  localities  may 
require  only  the  highest  quality,  or  they  may  ask  that  much 
preliminary  labor  be  put  upon  food  before  it  is  sent  to  them. 
They  may  ask  a  maximum  of  service,  such  as  delivery  and 
charge  accounts,  and  a  great  variety  of  articles  from  which 
to  select.  The  dollar  of  a  person  who  lives  in  one  part  of  the 
country  or  city,  might  be  worth  but  90  cents  should  he  change 
his  place  of  dwelling. 

48.  Show  how  each  of  the  above  requirements  will 
affect  the  price  of  the  goods  bought. 

In  addition  to  the  satisfactions  that  we  may  purchase  with 
our  money  incomes,  all  of  us  have  the  unpaid  services  of 
members  of  our  households.  We  saw  in  Unit  I  that  these 
unpaid  services  in  early  times  provided  the  bulk  of  real  in¬ 
comes,  that  people  bought  practically  nothing,  and  that  there 
was  little  done  by  governmental  agencies.  Gradually,  as  the 
productive  activities  were  taken  from  the  home,  the  money 
income  had  to  provide  satisfaction  for  more  and  more  desires. 
Analysis  will  show,  however,  that  the  unpaid  services  of  all 
members  of  the  family,  and  particularly  those  of  the  mother, 
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are  still  important  agencies  for  satisfying  many  of  our  keenest 
wants. 

We  all  like  cleanliness  and  order  in  our  homes ;  and  this  we 
provide  either  by  our  own  activities  or  by  paying  money  for 
the  services  of  others.  Any  member  of  the  family  who  washes 
dishes,  sweeps  floors,  tends  the  baby,  repairs  a  lock,  puts  up  a 
screen,  mows  the  lawn,  darns  the  stockings,  or  shops,  adds 
something  to  the  real  income  of  the  family.  A  garden,  or  a 
flock  of  hens,  sometimes  adds  a  great  deal.  Few  of  us  have 
such  large  incomes  that  we  can  buy  all  the  goods  and  hire  all 
the  services  that  would  help  to  give  us  satisfactory  homes. 
Some  cannot  be  bought  at  any  price.  Each  contribution  to¬ 
ward  happy  family  relations,  toward  conservation  of  clothes 
and  furnishings,  toward  beauty,  and  toward  wholesome  habits 
of  living,  adds  much  to  the  real  income  of  a  group.  While 
father,  mother,  and  children  may  contribute  an  almost  im¬ 
measurable  amount,  the  mother’s  unpaid  services  may  make 
the  difference  between  ease  and  poverty.  There  is  an  old 
German  saying,  “A  woman  can  throw  away  more  with  a  tea¬ 
spoon  than  a  man  can  bring  in  with  a  shovel.”  By  the  work  of 
both  head  and  hand,  the  mother  can  supplement  and  manage 
the  spending  of  money  and  the  routine  of  her  household  so 
that  a  dollar,  carefully  spent,  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of 
two  dollars  spent  haphazardly.  The  bringing  up  of  children, 
the  care  of  the  sick,  the  comforting  of  the  unhappy,  the  en¬ 
gendering  of  high  ideals,  are  contributions  to  family  life  that 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  However,  these  are 
all  a  part  of  our  real  income. 

Owning  furniture,  a  home,  or  an  automobile  cuts  down  the 
money  income.  Our  money  income  is  lessened  by  the  interest 
that  would  come  from  the  value  of  a  house  or  automobile  or 
furniture  if  it  were  invested  in  bonds,  for  instance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  real  income  may  be  increased  by  investing  in 
the  house  and  furniture  and  automobile.  If  we  spend  so  much 
for  goods  that  we  have  no  investments  bringing  in  regular 
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Alice  and  Fred  are  adding  to  the  real  income  of  the  family  by  helping 

to  keep  the  house  clean. 


interest,  we  may  be  sacrificing  security  for  luxury.  Americans 
are  very  often  accused  of  investing  in  those  things  that  pro¬ 
claim  financial  prosperity,  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  real  interests 
of  family  life.  We  buy  automobiles  when  we  should  be  buy- 
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ing  education,  music,  and  comfortable  homes,  or  else  invest¬ 
ing  our  money  against  the  rainy  day.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
true  that  America  offers  to  the  homemaker  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  enrich  living  through  a  wide  and  inexpensive 
choice  in  the  furnishingings  and  other  materials  used  in  every¬ 
day  life.  Our  real  income  is  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of 
these  goods. 


Alice  is  creating  pleasure  for  herself  and  other  members  of  the  family 
by  planting  bulbs.  The  money  allotted  to  Tom  will  buy 
something  extra  because  he  takes  care  of  his  shoes. 


Since  homes  have  outgrown  the  isolation  of  the  early  day, 
they  do  much  cooperatively  to  improve  our  living  conditions. 

In  this  way  they  increase  that  stream  of  satisfaction  we  call 
real  income.  Good  lighting,  sewage  disposal,  usable  streets, 
paved  roads,  clean  alleys,  parks,  public  playgrounds,  public 
schools,  libraries,  fire  and  police  protection,  public  baths  and 
bathing  beaches,  regulation  of  banks  and  insurance  companies 
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for  the  safety  of  our  money,  laws  and  their  enforcement,  are  a 
few  of  the  governmental  services  that  have  not  only  made  cities 
possible  but  have  increased  the  possibilities  of  bodily  health 
and  mental  development  everywhere.  Should  all  of  these  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  be  removed,  very  few  of  us  would  have 
wealth  enough  to  provide  individually  for  such  services. 

Every  family,  no  matter  how  rich  or  how  poor,  helps  to 
pay  for  governmental  services.  We  pay  for  these  services  by 
direct  and  indirect  taxes.  The  direct  taxes  levied  by  state  and 
city  are  easily  understood.  Taxes  on  incomes  and  inheritances 
are  direct  federal  taxes.  We  sometimes  do  not  realize  we  are 
paying  the  indirect  taxes.  When  we  pay  our  rent  we  are  paying 
the  tax  on  the  building,  or  part  of  the  building,  we  occupy.  The 
landlord  must  set  the  rental  so  that  it  will  cover  not  only  a 
fair  profit  but  also  all  his  expenses,  of  which  taxes  are  a  large 
part.  When  we  buy  sugar,  the  price  of  that  sugar  includes  not 
only  the  actual  cost  of  raising  the  cane,  transportation,  and 
manufacture  into  the  finished  product,  but  also  the  taxes  on  all 
such  things  as  factories  and  railroad  equipment.  All  property 
owners  must  pay  the  government  a  tax.  Practically  every 
purchase  we  make  includes  a  small  tax  paid  by  companies  or 
individuals  to  the  government.  It  is  fair  since  everybody 
benefits  from  these  services  to  help  pay  for  them.  Many 
students  of  taxation  believe,  however,  that  when  taxes  are 
thus  paid  indirectly,  the  burden  falls  too  heavily  upon  the 
poor.  All  of  their  incomes  must  be  used  to  buy  the  necessities 
of  living.  As  a  result  we  have  developed  income  and  inherit¬ 
ance  taxes  which,  it  is  believed,  help  to  equalize  the  burden. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  two  classes  of  people  in  the  city 
who  receive  the  best  medical  attention  are  the  very  rich  and 
the  very  poor,  since  they  have  the  same  doctors.  Our  clinics 
and  public  hospitals,  in  which  those  unable  to  pay  can  have 
free  or  practically  free  service,  are  manned  by  the  same  medi¬ 
cal  men  who,  in  their  private  practice,  command  such  high 
fees  that  only  the  very  wealthy  can  afford  to  consult  them. 


Courtesy,  Social  Service  Dept.,  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Chicago. 


In  the  free  clinic  at  a  hospital.  Cities  offer  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  families  to  increase  their  real  incomes. 
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Privately  endowed  agencies  for  advice  to  mothers,  and  settle¬ 
ment  houses,  such  as  Hull  House,  are  other  examples  of  free 
service.  Families  of  very  meager  money  income  thus  often 
have  their  real  incomes  considerably  increased. 

3.  Who  earns  this  income? 

In  our  study  of  the  home  we  found  that  if  there  were  chil¬ 
dren  it  was  important  that  the  mother  be  able  to  devote  her 
entire  time  to  homemaking.  Woman’s  participation  in  indus¬ 
trial  work  is  too  often  accompanied  by  failure  in  home  life. 
How  serious  the  situation  is  we  may  read  in  a  publication  of 
the  Women’s  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor: 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  find  out  how  many  married  women  are 
wage-earners.  In  1920  there  were  1,920,281  married  women  who  were 
gainfully  employed.  The  census,  which  is  taken  every  10  years, 
tells  us  that.  But  the  census  does  not  tell  us  very  much  about  them. 
The  Women’s  Bureau  wanted  to  find  out  more  details  of  those 
women,  so  the  records  which  the  census  had  taken  in  1920  for  all 
the  women  in  one  industrial  town  were  studied,  and  it  was  found 
that  about  half  of  the  women  who  were  breadwinners  were  married 
women.  There  were  more  than  4,000  married  women  earning  money 
in  this  one  community.  When  examined  closely  the  records  of  these 
4,000  married  women  disclosed  something  that  seems  very  important. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  them  were  mothers  who  had  children  less  than 
5  years  old.  The  bureau  wanted  to  find  out  how  these  mothers 
managed  to  take  care  of  the  children  and  do  other  work  at  the 
same  time,  so  the  census  records  were  looked  at  again  to  see  whether 
any  light  on  the  subject  could  be  discovered.  It  was  found  that 
about  half  of  these  mothers  of  young  children  earned  money  at 
home  by  taking  in  boarders  or  doing  laundry  or  some  other  form  of 
work  which  did  not  oblige  them  to  leave  home,  so  they  could  look 
out  for  the  children  and  work  at  the  same  time.  But  the  other 
half  went  out  to  work  and  spent  their  days  in  mills  making  woolen 
and  worsted  cloth,  and  in  factories  making  handkerchiefs  and  other 
manufactured  articles.  Wonder  arose  as  to  what  became  of  these 
little  children  while  their  mothers  were  away  from  home  all  day; 
and,  because  there  was  no  other  way  to  find  out,  agents  were  sent 
to  visit  as  many  of  these  families  as  they  could. 

During  these  visits,  among  every  five  women  one  was  found  who 
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was  working  at  night  and  looking  out  for  her  children  during  the 
daytime,  and  one  who  just  left  the  children  alone  at  home  to  look 
out  for  each  other.  Sometimes  the  father  worked  at  night  and 
cared  for  the  children  in  the  daytime  while  their  mother  was  away, 
and  sometimes  the  neighbors  or  the  landlady  or  relatives  kept  an 
eye  on  the  children.  Only  one  woman  in  twenty  had  some  one  who 
was  paid  especially  to  care  for  her  young  children  while  she  was 
away  at  work. 

Does  this  give  you  a  picture  of  the  pressure  under  which  women 
are  working  in  industry?  Can  you  see  all  of  these  mothers,  leaving 
home  at  6.30  or  7  in  the  morning  after  they  have  washed  and  dressed 
the  children  and  fixed  their  breakfasts  and  lunches?  Can  you  see 
these  mothers  working  all  day,  and  can  you  imagine  their  thoughts 
as  they  wonder  whether  the  children  are  all  right  and  whether  some¬ 
one  has  seen  to  all  the  many  things  little  children  need?  And  at  the 
end  of  the  day’s  work  in  factory  or  mill  can  you  picture  the  home¬ 
coming  of  these  mothers,  and  the  tasks  which  await  them? 

The  mothers  who  work  at  night  have  an  even  more  serious  situa¬ 
tion  confronting  them,  for  if  their  children  and  homes  are  to  get 
the  attention  they  need,  sleep  must  be  curtailed  and  rest  ignored, 
and  much  of  the  day  which  should  be  spent  in  bed  after  a  night  in 
a  factory,  must  instead  be  spent  in  getting  through  the  many  duties 
of  the  housewife  and  mother.  Almost  every  one  of  the  women  inter¬ 
viewed  cooked,  cleaned,  and  washed  for  her  family  and  looked  out 
for  the  children,  besides  working  for  wages  outside  the  home.  This 
seems  to  be  considerably  more  than  a  full-time  job  for  any  woman.1 

Not  only  does  this  show  the  serious  consequence  to  the 
mother  herself,  but  it  certainly  implies  inadequate  care  of 
children  and  the  home. 

The  wholesomeness  of  family  life  generally  is  of  great 
importance  to  every  individual.  It  is  well  that  social  students 
are  attempting  to  correct  unwholesome  conditions.  In  one 
plan,  legislation  is  being  suggested  whereby  the  income  of  the 
father  is  to  be  supplemented  by  the  government  and  industry 
jointly.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  mothers  may  devote 
their  entire  time  to  homemaking  and  so  more  nearly  ensure 
the  state  good  citizens,  and  industry  capable  workers. 


1  Department  of  Labor  Bulletin  No.  36. 
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B.  The  Place  of  Living 

We  have  now  finished  the  discussion  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  income  to  the  standard  of  living.  The  next  important 
point  to  consider  is  the  influence  of  the  place  in  which  a 
family  lives.  Turn  back  to  page  65  to  refresh  your  mind  as 
to  the  organization  of  this  unit. 

Families  usually  form  part  of  a  group  or  community. 
This  is  particularly  true  where  there  are  children  who  play 
with  the  other  children  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  almost  in¬ 
evitable  that  a  family  will  have  its  ideals  affected  more  or  less 
profoundly  by  those  held  by  the  group.  Children  are  in¬ 
fluenced  more  than  are  the  adults.  It  is  of  extreme  importance, 
then,  that  heads  of  families  recognize  this  influence  and  plan  to 
settle  their  families  into  as  favorable  surroundings  as  possible. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  parents  everywhere  consider 
this  important.  The  first  indication  of  a  rise  in  fortune  is  the 
moving  of  the  family  into  more  satisfactory  quarters  and 
neighborhood.  Examples  of  the  influence  of  associates  are  very 
common.  A  neighborhod  “gang”  may  be  a  wholesome  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  life  of  a  boy,  or  it  may  lead  him  to  be  a  criminal 
with  respect  neither  for  law  nor  for  man.  Group  attitudes 
toward  amusements,  education,  clothing,  and  language  will 
more  or  less  affect  every  member  of  the  group.  The  fact  that 
immigrants  tend  to  settle  in  communities  with  their  country¬ 
men  offers  serious  hindrance  to  their  acceptance  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mode  of  living.  In  some  of  the  largest  cities  of  America 
there  are  foreign  communities  of  various  nationalities  that  are 
larger  than  many  cities  of  the  foreigners’  native  lands.  Here 
the  traditions,  the  ways  of  doing  things  in  the  fatherland,  are 
kept  alive  and  cause  adjustment  to  the  new  life  to  be  very 
slow. 

A  home  established  among  other  homes  where  the  accepted 
ideal  is  care  of  premises,  cleanliness  and  good  manners  among 
children,  and  refinement  in  the  relationship  between  neighbors, 
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will  quickly  acquire  these  higher  standards,  if  such  have  not 
already  been  its  custom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  home  that 
finds  itself,  through  adversity,  in  the  neighborhood  of  low 
ideals,  perhaps  unconsciously,  but  almost  inevitably,  de¬ 
teriorates. 

The  place  in  which  a  family  is  located  influences  to  a  great 
extent  its  opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  many  possibilities 
for  play  and  for  education  which  cities,  particularly,  provide. 
The  eight-year-old  girl  in  the  slums  of  a  big  city,  who  has 
never  seen  a  growing  tree,  or  green  grass,  or  waves  dashing,  or 
sparkling  ripples,  is  prevented  by  distance  and  poverty  from 
the  enjoyment  of  parks  and  lakes.  This  enjoyment  should  be 
the  heritage  of  every  child  in  every  city.  Public  libraries,  art 
museums,  zoos,  natural-history  museums,  and  free  lectures  are 
a  few  of  the  agencies  the  city  offers  for  the  passing  of  leisure 
time,  as  well  as  for  making  the  world  interesting  to  us.  People 
living  in  the  country  and  small  town  cannot  so  readily  enjoy 
these  advantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  and  small-town  regions  offer 
advantages  that  are  worth  our  consideration.  It  has  been  said 
by  an  authority  in  educational  theory  that  the  best  place  in 
which  to  bring  up  children  is  the  small  town,  because  here  they 
have  space  and  materials  for  great  diversity  of  play.  They 
have  not  only  association  with  fields  and  woods,  but  also  the 
socializing  contacts  of  other  children  and  other  homes.  There 
is  opportunity  for  home  activities  that  will  aid  the  family,  and 
that  will  build  into  the  characters  of  the  children  a  sense  of 
helpfulness  and  of  responsibility.  Some  of  these  opportunities 
are  lacking  in  the  crowded  districts  of  the  city  and  in  the  iso¬ 
lated,  widely  scattered  farm  homes.  City  children  need  to 
spend  vacations  in  the  country.  Country  children  need  occa¬ 
sional  visits  to  the  city. 

The  country  and  small  town  offer  much  greater  opportunity 
for  the  family  to  supplement  the  real  income  by  services  in  the 
home  than  does  the  large  city.  In  these  homes  many  activities, 
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such  as  baking,  preserving,  gardening,  poultry  raising,  keeping 
a  cow,  making  cheese  and  butter,  sewing,  and  repairing  of  all 
kinds  are  to  be  found.  In  the  city,  many  of  these  activities 
are  actually  prohibited.  Rents  in  the  city  are  much  higher, 
costs  of  food  are  greater.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  lower 
wage  and  salary  paid  in  rural  localities  may  offset  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  these  activities. 

C.  Cultural  Background  of  the  Family 

The  cultural  background  of  the  family  determines  to  a 
large  extent  the  family  life  and  its  attitudes.  Perhaps  no¬ 
where  else  in  literature  is  this  so  strikingly  expressed  as  by 
Cable  in  his  novel,  The  Grandissimes.  Here  he  contrasts  the 
gentle,  beautifully  mannered  family  of  Louisiana  Creoles,  with 
Clemence,  their  negro  slave. 

As  for  us,  our  feelings,  our  sentiments,  affections,  etc.,  are  fine  and 
keen,  delicate  and  many;  what  we  call  refined.  Why?  Because  we 
get  them  as  we  get  our  old  swords  and  gems  and  laces — from  our 
grandsires,  mothers  and  all.  Refined  they  are — after  centuries  of 
refining.  But  the  feelings  handed  down  to  Clemence  had  come  through 
ages  of  African  savagery;  through  fires  that  do  not  refine,  but  that 
blunt  and  blast  and  blacken  and  char;  starvation,  gluttony,  drunken¬ 
ness,  thirst,  drowning,  nakedness,  dirt,  fetichism,  debauchery,  slaugh¬ 
ter,  pestilence,  and  the  rest — she  was  their  heiress;  they  left  her  the 
cinders  of  human  feelings.1 

D.  Personnel  of  the  Family 

We  learned  previously  the  part  that  each  member  of  the 
family  plays  in  home  life.  When  mental  or  physical  inability, 
or  badly  adjusted  character  traits  prevent  any  member  from 
doing  his  part,  the  associations  in  the  family  group  will  suffer 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  other  members.  Illness  drains 
not  only  the  purse  but  the  strength  of  a  family.  Mental  in¬ 
ability,  whether  it  be  inherited  or  a  result  of  lack  of  training, 


1  George  W.  Cable,  The  Grandissimes  (Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  1908), 
P-  33U 
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makes  both  for  poor  ideals  and  little  earning  capacity,  and 
handicaps  the  family.  Ne’er-do-well  or  vicious  personality 
traits  plunge  a  family  into  depths  of  degradation.  Families 
broken  by  death  and  divorce  fail  generally  in  the  possibilities 
that  might  have  prevailed  under  happier  circumstances. 

On  the  other  hand,  ability  to  cooperate,  generosity,  health, 
ambition,  and  high  ideals  are  characteristics  which  promise 
much  for  good  family  life.  Happy  family  life  depends  largely 
upon  the  kind  of  people  of  which  it  is  made. 

49.  Outline  in  detail  the  factors  that  control  family 
standards  of  living.  Summarize,  in  a  sentence  or  two, 
the  outstanding  ideas  contained  in  each  section. 

READINGS 

The  following  references  will  help  to  round  out  your  understanding 
of  this  unit: 

Abel,  Mary  H.,  Successful  Family  Life  on  a  Moderate  Income  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  1921),  Chs.  vi  and  viii,  The  housewife’s  contribution 
to  the  income;  Chs.  xi  and  xii,  The  community’s  contribution  to  the 
income;  Ch.  xviii,  The  standard  of  living. 

Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  “The  Chicago  Standard  Budget  for 
Dependent  Families.” 

Donham,  S.  Agnes,  Spending  the  Family  Income  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1927),  pp.  1-18,  Income  and  standards. 

Lord,  Isabel  E.,  Getting  Your  Money’s  Worth  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
1922)  Ch.  ix,  The  income  besides  money;  Ch.  x,  Increasing  the  real 
income  by  care. 

Richards.  Ellen  H.,  The  Cost  of  Living  (John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1910),  Ch.  i, 
Standards  of  living. 

Taber,  Charles  W.,  The  Business  of  the  Household  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
1918),  Ch.  ii,  Basic  ideas  concerning  our  homes. 

• - ,  and  Wardall,  Ruth  A.,  Economics  of  the  Family  (J.  B.  Lippincott 

Co.,  1923),  Ch.  v,  The  family  income. 

Tufts,  James  H.,  The  Real  Business  of  Living  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1918), 
Ch.  xxx,  What  the  city  does  for  its  citizens. 


EXERCISES 

Write  the  answers  to  the  questions  and  follow  the  directions  found  in 
the  text. 
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Suggestions  for  Special  Problems 

Since  you  are  working  somewhat  independently,  you  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  more  deeply  into  some  phase  that  interests  you. 
You  might  complete  one  or  more  extra  projects  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Following  are  a  few  suggestions  for  such  projects  relating 
to  this  unit.  Perhaps  you  have  another  you  would  prefer  investigat¬ 
ing.  Discuss  your  idea  with  your  teacher.  Since  these  special 
projects  should  be  undertaken  only  by  those  students  who  can  cover 
the  prescribed  work  thoroughly  and  rapidly,  these  special  investiga¬ 
tions  should  be  a  credit  to  them.  They  should  be  worth  while  studies, 
both  as  regards  topic  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  done. 

1.  Read  the  two  books  named  and  write  a  paper  on  the  various 
influences  that  are  shown  to  affect  the  standards  in  home  life. 

a.  Mary  Antin,  The  Promised  Land  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.) 

b.  George  W.  Cable,  The  Grandissimes  (Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons) 

2.  Make  a  report  of  the  provisions  that  your  community  provides 
to  better  the  standard  of  living.  Go  deeply  enough  into  the  subject 
to  show  in  detail  what  is  being  done. 

3.  Report  on  the  additions  made  to  the  real  incomes  of  families 
that  you  have  observed. 

4.  Compare  the  cost  of  living  in  your  community  with  that  of 
another.  Use  details  of  rent,  food,  etc.,  to  make  your  point. 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD 

A.  Before  reading,  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  If  you  were  a  member  of  a  committee  in  charge  of  a  class  party, 
how  would  you  decide  what  to  serve  for  refreshments? 

2.  When  you  are  asked  to  write  a  paper  on  a  specific  topic,  what 
is  your  method  of  procedure? 

3.  Why  do  you  proceed  thus? 

4.  As  far  as  you  have  learned,  what  is  the  method  of  a  firm  in 
determining  how  to  divide  the  money  used  in  carrying  on  the  business? 

5.  What  expenditures  does  your  allowance  cover? 

6.  How  was  the  decision  made  as  to  the  amount  of  your  allowance? 

7.  How  do  you  decide  the  amounts  to  spend  on  your  various 
purchases? 

8.  What  are  your  reasons  for  selecting  a  pair  of  hose  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  price? 

9.  How  do  you  think  an  individual  should  go  about  spending  his 
money  so  that  he  will  get  the  most  for  it? 

10.  How  can  a  father  and  mother  be  sure  that  they  are  not 
spending  more  for  rent  than  they  can  afford? 

11.  What  determines  how  many  suits  a  father  should  buy  during 
any  particular  year?  How  much  the  daughter  should  pay  for  her 
dresses? 

12.  What  advantages  do  you  think  a  family  might  gain  from 
planning  their  expenditures? 

13.  Do  most  people  have  as  much  money  as  is  necessary  for 
developing  satisfactory  family  life?  Explain. 

B.  Read  the  following  pages.  Do  not  answer  the  numbered 
questions  in  writing  at  this  first  reading. 

As  we  saw  in  Unit  II,  our  standard  of  living  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  our  real  income.  There  are  several  ways  to  in¬ 
crease  this  real  income. 
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1.  The  money  income  may  increase,  costs  remaining  the  same. 

2.  Costs  may  lower,  money  income  remaining  the  same. 

3.  The  family  may  engage  in  unpaid  service  to  a  greater  extent. 

4.  The  family  may  spend  more  wisely  so  that  the  money  income 
brings  greater  returns. 

It  is  with  the  possibilities  of  improving  the  real  income  by 
means  of  careful  planning  of  money  expenditures  that  this  unit 
is  concerned. 


I.  THE  INTELLIGENT  PERSON  PLANS 


No  work  of  any  degree  of  complexity  can  be  done  satis¬ 
factorily  without  careful  planning.  When  you  are  asked  to 
write  a  paper,  you  should  first  think  of  all  phases  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  you  are  to  discuss,  and  then  set  the  ideas  in  an  orderly 
outline.  Your  outline  should  recognize  the  proper  sequence 
of  your  ideas  according  to  their  relative  importance.  Study 
your  outline  to  see  if  it  includes  all  the  ideas  you  wish  to  in¬ 
corporate,  and  if  you  have  emphasized  those  of  importance  and 
given  relatively  less  weight  to  those  of  less  importance.  Make 
the  changes  that  seem  to  be  indicated.  In  this  organization 
you  are  clarifying  your  conception  of  the  subject  at  hand, 
seeing  its  various  parts  and  their  relationship.  When  you  have 
this  preliminary  work  satisfactorily  accomplished,  you  are 
ready  to  follow  your  plan  and  to  set  down  your  ideas  in 
writing. 

Let  us  see  what  you  have  accomplished  by  spending  your 
time  in  this  way.  First,  you  have  surveyed  the  subject  as  a 
whole  and  thus  will  neglect  no  important  phase  of  it.  Second, 
you  are  sure  of  a  logical  sequence  of  ideas  instead  of  the 
hodge-podge  likely  to  result  from  noting  down  your  thoughts 
indiscriminately.  Third,  you  have  probably  recognized  the 
most  important  aspect  of  the  problem  and  can  emphasize  it  to 
the  degree  that  is  desirable.  Lastly,  there  is  the  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  attacking  a  problem  intelligently. 

Success  all  through  our  lives  accompanies  our  ability  to 
plan  intelligently.  A  man  must  plan  from  the  time  when,  as 
a  little  bqy,  he  makes  a  kite,  to  the  time  when  he  is  a  bank 
president.  A  man  is  successful  in  so  far  as  he  knows  what  he 
wants  to^do,  makes  a  careful  study  of  how  to  accomplish  it, 
and  then  follows  the  procedure  that  he  has  outlined.  A 
woman  who  plans  her  wardrobe  intelligently,  buys  articles 
that,  when  worn  in  various  combinations,  form  attractive  en- 
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sembles.  She  does  not  impulsively  buy  a  red  hat,  a  purple 
scarf,  a  green  purse,  and  a  brown  coat,  even  though  each  of 
these  articles  may  be  very  attractive  individually. 

The  spending  of  the  family  income  is  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  warrant  special  thought.  Wise  expenditure  is 
important  not  only  to  the  poor  family  but  to  the  family  of 
wealth  as  well.  A  woman  in  straitened  circumstances  may  com¬ 
mit  an  extravagance  when  she  purchases  a  cheap  string  of 
beads.  A  wealthy  woman  may  be  equally  extravagant  when 
she  invests  in  a  string  of  pearls  merely  to  satisfy  a  passing 
whim.  Our  desires  too  often  progress  faster  than  our  incomes, 
making  unbalanced  spending  a  more  frequent  sin  among  the 
wealthy  than  among  the  poor,  whose  very  necessities  keep  them 
somewhat  nearer  to  doing  the  best  they  can  with  the  available 
funds. 


II.  VARIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  FINANCES 

ARE  IN  USE 

In  order  to  spend  wisely,  wTe  need  to  study  and  plan  our 
financial  affairs.  At  the  present  time  there  are  various  schemes 
of  financial  organization  in  use.  Some  of  these  show  careful 
planning,  others  none  at  all.  Naturally,  the  latter  have  little  to 
recommend  them.  Let  us  examine  several  of  these  methods 
of  allotting  money. 

Coming  down  to  us  from  a  period  when  women  were  not 
engaged  in  paid  activities,  we  have  the  “doling”  system. 

Under  this  system,  the  wife  asks  for  money  whenever  she  has 
spent  the  last  “dole”  or  intends  making  purchases,  and  the 
husband  hands  to  her  varying  amounts.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  wife  is  incompetent  to  handle  more  money  than  is 
needed  for  immediate  use.  It  implies  that  she  would  waste 
funds  if  given  excess  amounts.  Perhaps,  at  one  time,  men 
were  justified  in  taking  this  attitude,  for  women  were  so 
sheltered  from  contact  with  the  world  that  their  understanding 
of  money  values  in  terms  of  earning  power  was  very  hazy. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  a  majority  of  women  earn  their 
own  living  before  marriage,  and  many  engage  in  paid  activi¬ 
ties  after  marriage.  They  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  learn 
the  proper  relation  between  money  and  effort. 

This  method  of  allotting  money  for  spending  has  not  a  single 
recommendation.  It  is  not  thrifty,  for  an  overkind  husband 
may  be  cajoled  into  unwise  generosity.  It  is  unfair  and  some¬ 
times  humiliating  to  the  woman,  for  it  implies  irresponsibility 
on  her  part.  She  does  not  know  how  much  money  she  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  spending  upon  any  department  of  homemaking,  so  she 
may  either  overspend  or  curtail  possibilities.  This  method 
lacks  a  plan  of  expenditure  developed  through  careful  study 
of  the  needs  in  relation  to  the  income,  and  may  be  the  cause 
of  much  unhappiness. 
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Another  inefficient  method  is  that  in  which  the  husband 
turns  the  entire  income  over  to  the  wife.  He  never  concerns 
himself  with  financial  affairs  except  to  bring  home  his  pay,  and 
to  get  the  amounts  necessary  for  his  clothes,  carfare,  lunches, 
tobacco,  etc.  As  in  the  preceding  case,  this  lacks  plan.  Per¬ 
haps  few  people  have  such  extreme  disregard  as  the  wife  who 
put  the  pay  into  the  sewing  machine  drawer  and  allowed  each 
member  of  the  family  to  help  himself  until  it  was  gone.  Under 
this  scheme,  the  family  usually  “lives  up”  to  every  cent  brought 
home,  often  spending  many  future  pay  checks  through  in¬ 
stallment  plan  buying.  Obviously  the  future  security  of 
family  life,  as  well  as  present  well-being,  are  sacrificed  through 
such  careless  management. 

A  plan  much  superior  to  those  discussed  is  that  of  the 
allowance.  In  accordance  with  this  method  the  husband 
turns  over  to  the  wife  a  certain  amount  upon  which  they  have 
agreed,  the  wife  spending  it  as  she  sees  fit.  The  husband  takes 
his  expenses  out  of  the  remainder,  and  presumably  saves  the 
rest.  The  allowance  scheme  is  adequate  just  to  the  extent 
that  analysis  of  the  needs  of  the  home  and  wise  provision  for 
these  needs  is  made.  Too  often,  however,  a  lump  estimate  is 
made  of  the  expenditures,  with  little  planning  for  the  needs 
of  the  various  phases  of  homemaking.  The  wife  may  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  financial  situation  of  the  family 
beyond  her  allowance.  As  we  shall  see  later  this  has  serious 
disadvantages.  Savings  are  sometimes  managed,  however,  and 
the  wife  has  a  definite  sum  upon  which  she  can  depend.  Also, 
neither  husband  nor  wife  suffers  the  embarrassment  of  the 
“doling”  system. 

A  fourth  method  that  follows  general  business  practice  is 
gradually  coming  into  use.  Business  firms  have  learned  the 
advantages  of  dividing  their  money,  according  to  some  prede¬ 
termined  plan,  among  different  departments.  An  aggressive 
advertising  manager  might  use  so  much  of  the  company’s 
money,  if  he  were  not  checked,  that  there  would  be  little  left 
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for  the  experimental  work  needed  to  improve  the  product.  So 
much  money  might  be  spent  on  laying  in  unnecessary  supplies 
that  the  sales  department  would  be  cramped.  In  order  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  funds  so  that  all  departments  have  an  equal  chance 
to  further  the  even  progress  of  the  company,  most  firms  work 
on  a  budget.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  company  makes 
the  plans.  At  the  beginning  of  the  business  year  these  men 
consider  the  financial  condition  of  the  company,  its  debts,  and 
the  cost  of  each  department.  They  analyze  the  situation  for 
the  coming  year,  and  estimate  what  the  company  may  depend 
upon  in  the  way  of  working  capital.  Each  department  presents 
an  annual  report  and  outlines  its  needs  for  the  coming  year. 

Let  us  take  a  specific  company  and  see  just  how  this  would 
work  out.  The  X  Stove  Company  is  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  gas  stoves.  The  big  departments  would  be 
those  of  manufacture,  sales,  and  experimentation,  under  en¬ 
gineers,  chemists,  etc.  The  directors  of  the  X  Stove  Company, 
at  the  first  board  meeting  of  the  year,  would  have  reports  from 
each  of  these  departments  showing  the  amounts  necessary  to 
carry  out  their  plans.  The  department  of  experimentation 
might  show  that  a  competitor  was  bringing  out  a  better  stove 
and  that  in  order  to  meet  this  competition  the  X  Stove  Com¬ 
pany  would  need  to  develop  a  new  type.  Some  ideas  already 
in  the  process  of  development  might  be  outlined,  and  the  cost 
of  completing  the  investigation  itemized.  The  sales  depart¬ 
ment  might  show  by  figures  in  its  report  that  a  certain  type  of 
advertising  had  been  very  successful,  and  might  ask  a  larger 
apportionment  for  increased  advertising  along  that  line.  The 
department  of  manufacture,  in  its  report  might  show  that  the 
purchase  of  an  expensive  piece  of  equipment  would,  in  a  few 
years,  pay  for  itself  by  lowering  the  cost  of  manufacture.  This 
would  mean  a  considerably  increased  apportionment  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  manufacture. 

The  board  of  directors  must  study  these  suggestions,  as  well 
as  the  bookkeepers1  reports  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
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company.  They  will  discover  just  how  much  money  there  is 
on  hand  and  how  much  they  can  reasonably  expect  to  make 
during  the  coming  year.  Of  the  profits  on  hand,  they  must 
first  pay  interest  on  their  debts.  Then  they  usually  set  aside  an 
amount  to  decrease  their  indebtedness.  Another  sum  called 
the  reserve  fund,  is  put  aside  for  unforeseen  expenditures. 
Next  they  set  aside  an  amount  that  is  to  be  distributed  among 
the  owners  of  the  company — the  stockholders — as  dividends. 
Now  they  know  approximately  how  much  there  is  left  to  spend 
in  developing  the  company  and  increasing  sales.  Usually  there 
is  less  than  the  various  departments  could  use.  They  decide 
how  much  is  to  be  allotted  to  each  department.  Perhaps  they 
will  decide  that  it  is  more  important  to  buy  the  expensive 
equipment  and  to  curtail  the  experimentation  for  the  coming 
year.  Or  they  may  decide  that  they  had  better  dispense  with 
the  extra  advertising.  They  may  decide  to  increase  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  each  department  somewhat,  believing  that  this  would 
give  greatest  harmony  and  satisfaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  past  year  may  not  have  been  profit¬ 
able,  and  the  prospects  for  the  coming  year  may  be  no  better. 
They  then  decide  that  instead  of  increasing  the  budget  for  each 
department,  they  will  curtail  it  until  the  prospects  for  profit 
are  better.  After  careful  consideration,  each  department  is 
allotted  a  definite  sum  to  use  during  the  following  year.  This 
is  spent  in  any  way  the  department  heads  believe  will  give 
the  greatest  returns  in  profits  for  the  company. 

What  has  the  X  Stove  Company  gained  by  this  systematic 
allocating  of  funds?  First,  the  directors  have  removed  largely 
the  danger  of  spending  more  than  the  company  can  afford,  since 
they  have  carefully  analyzed  just  how  much  is  available.  The 
future  is  being  taken  care  of  by  a  gradual  reduction  in  debt 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  reserve  fund.  Dividends  may  be 
distributed  since  profits  are  not  eaten  up  by  unwise  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  company  is  not  jeopardized  by  the  extravagance  of 
any  one  department.  There  is  greater  certainty  of  business 
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prosperity  because  there  is  intelligent  management  of  sums. 
Another  great  advantage  is  that  each  department  head  can 
now  make  his  plans  for  the  year,  knowing  exactly  with  what 
funds  he  may  work.  To  the  directors  and  other  executives 
there  comes  the  satisfaction  and  sense  of  security  resulting 
from  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  situation. 

The  same  method  of  procedure  should  be  used  by  a  high- 
school  committee  that  is  planning  a  school  dance.  First,  they 
must  have  before  them  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money 


A  high-school  committee  planning  a  school  dance. 

they  may  spend.  Then  they  list  all  those  things  that  they 
must  provide  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  party.  Music,  re¬ 
freshments,  programs,  decorations,  may  appear  on  the  list. 
They  must  divide  the  money  so  that  the  refreshments  will  not 
be  lavish  at  the  expense  of  the  music,  or  that  the  festive  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  party  may  not  be  out  of  proportion  with  its 
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actual  character.  They  will  seek  to  allot  their  funds  and  then 
to  spend  these  allotments  so  that  the  party  will  be  a  success. 

i.  What  would  be  the  result  if  they  started  spend¬ 
ing  without  information  or  plan? 

» 

A  similar  method  for  managing  the  income  of  the  family  is 
being  employed  to  a  constantly  greater  extent.  Women  in¬ 
contact  with  the  business  world  are  dissatisfied  with  the  slipshod 
method  of  a  former  time.  In  the  family,  the  father  and  the 
mother  constitute  the  board  of  directors,  or  the  committee. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  study  the  figures  represent¬ 
ing  their  income  and  expenditure,  and  allocate  varying  sums 
for  different  needs. 


III.  THE  DONHAMS  MAKE  THEIR  FAMILY  BUDGET 


Below  is  the  form  used  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Donham 
in  considering  the  money  situation  of  their  family.  First 
they  listed  the  probable  income  and  the  debts  outstanding. 

Estimated  Income  for  the  Year 


Father's  salary  at  $215.  per  month .  $2,580.00 

Interest  on  $2,500  (bonds)  at  5% .  125.00 

Cash  on  hand .  9.60 

Total  .  2,714.60 

Debts 

Doctor  bill  .  75.00 


Next  Father  and  Mother  Donham  set  down  the  needs  of  the 
home  and  family  as  nearly  as  they  could  estimate  them. 

Estimated  Expenditures  for  the  Year 


Debts  (Doctor  bill)  .  $  75.00 

Savings  @  $14.  per  month .  168.00 

Food  @  63.  per  month .  756.00 

Shelter  @  55.  per  month .  660.00 

Operating  expenses  @  17.  per  month .  204.00 

General  advancement  @  13.  per  month .  156.00 

Father  @  26.  per  month .  312.00 

Mother  @  15.  per  month .  180.00 

Alice  (eight)  @  7.  per  month .  84.00 

Fred  (six)  @  6.  per  month .  72.00 

Tom  (four)  @  3.  per  month .  36.00 


Total  .  $2,703.00 


This  estimate  leaves  a  surplus  of  $11.60,  an  amount  that 
need  not  be  allotted,  since  accuracy  in  following  a  budget  a 
whole  year  to  within  less  than  this  amount  is  almost  impossible. 

These  figures  may  not  fit  any  other  particular  family  living 
in  any  particular  place.  On  the  other  hand,  some  family  might 
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use  them.  They  are  given  to  show  how  a  father  and  mother 
might  set  about  getting  as  accurate  a  picture  as  possible  of 
their  financial  situation,  and  how  to  make  plans  that  will  help 
them  in  a  wise  allotment  of  their  money. 

It  is  usually  easy  to  estimate  income.  If  work  is  inter¬ 
mittent,  or  if  income  is  derived  from  fees,  such  as  those  of 
doctors  and  lawyers,  it  is  more  difficult  to  list  amounts.  In 
setting  down  the  probable  sum  it  is  never  wise  to  be  too 
optimistic,  since  expenditure  based  on  figures  that  do  not 
materialize  is  certain  to  lead  to  financial  disaster.  Sometimes 
other  income  beside  wage  or  salary  presents  a  problem.  The 
fact  that  an  estimate  cannot  be  absolutely  accurate  does  not 
make  a  system  of  planning  worthless.  Planning  is  even  more 
necessary  when  income  is  uncertain  than  when  regularity  of  in¬ 
come  allows  a  family  to  keep  regular  monthly  tab  on  what  is 
happening  to  their  money.  An  uneven  income  requires  the 
restraint  of  figures  that  tell  the  cold  truth  about  fluctuating 
profits.  When  a  father  and  mother  have  succeeded  in  setting 
down  as  accurately  as  possible  their  expenditure  possibilities 
for  the  coming  year,  they  have  taken  a  long  step  toward 
greater  financial  satisfaction. 

2.  Why  is  it  even  more  important  to  have  a  plan 
for  expenditure  with  an  erratic  income  than  with  a 
regular  one? 

The  itemization  of  expenditures  is  a  somewhat  longer  task 
but  one  of  great  interest.  If  a  father  and  mother  have  never 
made  an  accounting  of  their  true  needs  and  their  minimum 
expenses  for  a  whole  year,  they  cannot  but  approach  this  step 
with  curiosity.  First,  they  must  make  some  plan  to  pay  off 
all  the  debts  outstanding.  If  the  family  has  been  so  very 
unfortunate  as  to  have  contracted  a  large  indebtedness,  it  may 
be  the  wiser  plan  to  pay  but  a  portion  during  the  coming  year. 

3.  Describe  a  situation  in  which  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  for  a  family  to  pay  its  debts  over  a  number  of 
years  rather  than  in  one  year. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donham  plan  how  their  money  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  various  needs  of  the  family. 

The  Donham  family  has  a  debt  small  enough  to  be  man¬ 
aged  in  one  year  by  exercising  care.  They  next  face  the 
question  of  savings.  How  much  should  be  put  away  each 
month  to  gradually  better  their  financial  position?  Perhaps 
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they  will  set  a  high  sum  at  first,  and  let  it  assume  proper  pro¬ 
portions  as  the  budget  is  worked  out.  Under  food  are  placed 
those  items  that  naturally  belong  there.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Don- 
ham  has  a  set  of  receipted  bills  from  her  grocer  that  may  in¬ 
dicate  the  amount  spent.  If  she  uses  the  check  method  of 
paying  bills,  the  stubs  will  yield  some  help.  After  she  has 
gathered  all  the  records  available  and  supplemented  them  with 
the  information  she  has  in  mind,  the  figure,  perhaps  a  tenta¬ 
tive  one,  is  placed  for  food.  The  shelter  expense  is  often  the 
definite  one  of  rent.  When  the  home  is  owned,  all  the  ex¬ 
pense  incidental  to  owning  a  home  must  be  put  here.  Repairs, 
taxes,  fuel,  and  costs  of  street  improvement  are  examples  of 
probable  expenses  that  the  father  would  consider  in  his  esti¬ 
mate. 

Estimated  Expenditure  for  Operating  the  Donham  Household 

for  a  Year 


Gas  @  about  $1.75  per  month .  $21.00 

Electric  light  @  about  1.25  per  month .  15.00 

Ice  5  books  @  5.50  .  27.50 

Telephone  @  about  2.75  per  month .  33*oo 

Cleaning  supplies 

(soap,  furniture  polish, 

kitchen  cleanser,  etc.)  @  about  2.00  per  month .  24.00 

Material  for  repairs 

(needles  and  thread,  nails, 

paint,  picture  wire,  etc.)  @  about  1.00  per  month .  12.00 

New  furnishings 

Chair  1  @  15.00  .  15.00 

Sheets  4  @  1.90  each .  7.60 

Pillow  cases  4  @  .50  each .  2.00 

Bath  towels  12  @  4.50  per  dozen .  4.50 

Face  towels  12  @  6.00  per  dozen .  6.00 

New  dishes  .  10.00 

Miscellaneous,  not  itemized  .  26.40 


Total  .  $204.00 

Monthly  estimate . $17.00 
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Under  operating  expenses  will  be  included  all  those  costs 
incidental  to  the  running  of  a  home.  Light,  gas,  ice,  new 
furnishings,  and  telephone  are  some  examples.  Receipted  bills 
are  a  help  in  making  this  allotment.  Probable  costs  of  new 
equipment  may  also  be  included.  Above  is  the  estimate  this 
family  made  for  operating  expenditures. 

The  miscellaneous  item  is  allowed  for  expenses  that  cannot 
be  foreseen  with  even  the  most  careful  planning. 

General  advancement  includes  all  those  expenditures  that 
improve  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  the  family  as  a 
whole  and  that  are  not  included  under  food,  shelter,  etc.  News¬ 
papers,  magazines,  donations  to  charity,  dentist  bills,  gifts, 
and  short  trips  show  the  kind  of  expense  included.  Each 
family  will  have  a  different  list,  since  people  differ  so  widely 
in  recreation  and  leisure  practices. 

4.  Make  a  list  of  as  many  kinds  of  household  ex¬ 
penditure  as  you  can  recall,  placing  them  under  the 
proper  headings. 

5.  Have  one  member  of  the  class  bring  a  book  of 
blank  checks  from  a  bank.  Using  the  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  family,  list  the  checks  that  might  be 
written  during  the  month  of  January,  as  a  class  exer¬ 
cise.  How  much  money  would  there  be  in  the  bank 
January  1?  Enter  this  on  the  first  stub.  Decide 
whether  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Donham  would  write  these  checks. 

Pass  the  checkbook  from  pupil  to  pupil,  having  each 
fill  in  one  check  and  stub,  signing  the  name  of  the 
parent  whom  you  have  selected  as  the  one  to  write  the 
particular  check.  Across  each  write  “void”  in  red  ink 
in  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  to  be  passed.  Balance 
the  stubs. 

6.  To  whom  would  the  checks  go?  What  would 
they  do  with  them?  What  happens  at  the  bank?  Of 
what  use  are  the  cancelled  checks?  The  stubs? 

To  arrive  at  figures  for  individual  expenditure,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  an  inventory  of  what  is  on  hand  and  then 
to  make  an  itemized  list  of  the  needs  of  each  individual  and 
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the  probable  costs.  To  the  estimate  would  be  added  a  sum 
for  such  expenses  as  could  not  be  foreseen.  Mr.  Donham’s 
list  was  as  follows: 

Father’s  Probable  Expenses  for  the  Year  1 


Suits  @  $30.00  $30.00 

Hose  6  pairs  @  .50  3.00 

Shirts  4  @  2.00  8.00 

Collars  p2  dozen  @  3  for  $1.  . .  2.00 

Ties  6  @  1. 00  .  6.00 

Overcoat  (winter)  1  @  40.00  40.00 

Underwear  4  @  1.00  4.00 

Shoes  2  pairs  @  6.00  12.00 

Halfsoling  2  @  1.75  3.50 

Tobacco  $2.00  per  month  .  24.00 

Carfare  15^  per  day  .  47.00 

Personal  care  10.00 

Handkerchiefs  1  dozen  @  .35  4.20 

Hats  1  @  5.00  5.00 

1  straw  @  2.00  2.00 

1  cap  @  1.50  1.50 

Money  for  lunch  $1.90  per  week  .  95.00 

Miscellaneous  ( not  itemized )  .  14. So 

Total  .  $312.00 

Monthly  estimate  $26.00 


When  Mr.  Donham  started  his  itemization  he  set  down  a 
higher  estimate,  but  after  consulting  those  made  for  the  mother 
and  for  each  of  the  children  all  were  revised,  and  this  estimate 
was  considered  as  fair  considering  the  money  available.  The 
father  first  looked  over  his  wardrobe  carefully  to  see  what 
articles  he  could  depend  upon  for  service  during  the  coming 
year.  He  found  that  his  topcoat  would  do,  that  a  last  year’s 
hat  would  serve  for  work,  and  that  he  had  a  fair  supply  of 
collars  and  underwear,  but  that  his  ties  were  in  poor  condi- 


1  In  these  personal  estimates,  you  may  not  approve  the  allotments  made 
in  every  case.  Another  family  might  make  a  different  distribution  with 
as  good  reason  as  the  Donhams  had  in  their  plans.  The  figures  given 
are  more  to  show  you  the  method  of  planning  than  to  set  a  model  for 
personal  expenditures. 
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tion.  He  found  that  although  he  would  prefer  two  suits  he 
could  manage  with  one,  since  he  was  anxious  to  pay  off  the 
debt  and  to  increase  the  income  by  saving  and  investing. 

After  Mrs.  Donham  had  made  a  careful  canvass  of  her  pos¬ 
sessions  and  had  revised  her  estimate  in  the  light  of  the 
needs  of  other  members  of  the  family,  her  schedule  appeared 
as  follows: 


Mother’s  Probable  Expenses  for  the  Year 


Dresses 

Material  for  one  . 

1 

@  $25.00 . 

...  $25.00 

...  7.50 

Material  for  another  . . 

c.oo 

Hats 

1 

@ 

7.00 . 

7.00 

1 

@ 

5-oo . 

5.00 

Material  for  house  dresses 

4 

@ 

1. 00 . 

4.00 

Shoes 

2  pair 

@ 

7-50 . 

15.00 

Hose 

6  pair 

@ 

i-35 . 

8.10 

Personal  care  . 

.  .  .  10.00 

Coat  (spring) 

1 

@ 

35-oo . 

35.00 

Underwear 

Teddies 

4 

@ 

1.25 

Bloomers 

2 

@ 

1.50 

Shirts 

2 

@ 

•50 

Slips 

2 

@ 

2-75 . 

14.50 

Corselette 

1 

@ 

3-75 . 

3-75 

Gowns 

2 

@ 

1. 00 . 

2.00 

Gloves 

1  pair 

@ 

2.50 

1  pair 

@ 

i-5o . 

4.00 

Handkerchiefs 

3/2  dozen 

@ 

.25  each  .  . 

1.50 

Apron  material  . 

">  00 

Purse  . 

c  00 

Beads,  etc . 

C  00 

Miscellaneous  ( not  itemized )  . 

20.65 

Total  .  $180.00 

Monthly  estimate  $15.00 

When  Mrs.  Donham  looked  over  her  wardrobe  she  found  her 
“best  dress”  of  last  year  still  in  good  style  and  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion.  She  also  found  that  a  summer  silk  would  serve  on  many 
occasions.  This  lightened  her  dress  problem.  A  new  purse 
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might  be  her  Christmas  present ;  her  beads,  her  handkerchiefs, 
or  a  pair  of  hose,  a  birthday  gift.  The  family  decided  that 
they  preferred  to  limit  their  purchases  to  those  things  that 
they  truly  needed  in  order  to  see  a  clear  pathway  to  financial 
prosperity.  To  the  father  and  mother  with  that  purpose  in 
mind,  a  “surprise”  gift  would  have  no  attractiveness.  By 
watching  sales  carefully,  the  mother  may  be  able  to  save  on 
various  articles.  A  pair  of  gloves  at  a  dollar,  or  hose  at  $1.25 
may  enable  her  to  buy  some  article  not  itemized.  Under 
personal  care  might  come  toilet  articles,  tooth-brushes,  an  arch 
support,  perhaps,  and  care  of  the  hair.  The  miscellaneous 
item  allows  considerable  freedom  and  takes  care  of  expendi¬ 
tures  that  were  not  estimated,  such  as  carfare  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  luncheon. 


Probable  Expenditures  for  Alice  for  the  Year 


Coats  (winter) 

1 

@  $15-00 - 

..  $15.00 

Hats  (winter) 

1 

@ 

5.00 - 

5.00 

(summer) 

1 

@ 

3.00 - 

3.00 

Dresses  (gingham  with  bloomers) 

5 

@ 

2.50 - 

12.50 

Material  for  one  wool  or  silk 

5.00 

Material  for  one  wool  middy 

skirt  .... 

2.00 

Middies 

2 

@ 

1. 00.  . .  . 

2.00 

Ties 

2 

@ 

.50 - 

1. 00 

Underwear  (winter) 

2  suits 

@ 

1. 00.  . .  . 

2.00 

(summer) 

3  waists 

@ 

.50 - 

1.50 

Stockings  (long) 

6  pair 

@ 

.50.  . .  . 

3.00 

(socks) 

6  pair 

@ 

.50 - 

3.00 

Shoes 

3  Pair 

@ 

5-50 - 

16.50 

Handkerchiefs 

12 

@ 

.10.  .  .  . 

1.20 

Gowns 

2 

@ 

.50 - 

1. 00 

Gloves 

1  pair 

@ 

.50.  . .  . 

.50 

1  pair 

@ 

1.50 - 

1.50 

Knit  sweater  and  cap 

1 

@ 

4.00.  . .  . 

4.00 

Hose  supporters 

2  pair 

@ 

.25.  •  •  • 

.50 

Miscellaneous  ( not  itemized)  . . . 

Total  .  $84.00 


Monthly  estimate.  . .  .$7.00 
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Alice  may  have  clothes  made  out  of  her  mother’s  and  some 
money  may  be  saved.  Another  year  she  will  not  need  a  winter 
coat.  A  simple  Christmas  present  of  an  inexpensive  doll  and 
dresses  for  it  that  her  mother  will  make  from  sewing  materials, 
and  a  doll  bed  made  by  her  father  in  his  spare  time,  will  be 
managed.  Gifts  from  relatives  to  children  can  usually  be 
depended  upon  to  help. 


Estimated  Expenditures  for  Tom  for  the  Year 


Play  suits  (overalls) 

2 

@ 

$1.00 . 

$2.00 

Suits  (good) 

c> 

@ 

1. 00 . 

3.00 

Underwear 

2  suits 

@ 

1. 00 . 

2.00 

Shoes 

2  pair 

@ 

3-00 . 

6.00 

Stockings 

3  Pair 

@ 

•35 . 

1.05 

Socks 

3  pair 

@ 

•25 . 

•75 

Night  suits 

1 

@ 

1. 00 . 

1. 00 

Handkerchiefs 

6 

@ 

.10 . 

.60 

Coat 

1 

@ 

8.50 . 

8.50 

Hat 

1 

@ 

3-50 . 

3-50 

Sweater  and  cap 

1 

@ 

3-00 . 

3.00 

Gloves 

1  pair 

@ 

•65 . 

•65 

Hose  supporters 

2  pair 

@ 

•25 . 

.50 

Miscellaneous  {not  itemized )  .  . 

345 

Total  .  $36.00 

Monthly  estimate.  . .  .$3.00 

Tom  inherits  clothing  from  Fred  and  also  has  various  things 
left  from  the  year  before  that  he  has  not  outgrown,  or  that 
his  mother  can  enlarge  to  fit  him.  Mrs.  Donham  debated 
whether  or  not  she  could  make  Tom’s  coat  out  of  an  old  coat 
of  his  father’s,  but  finally  decided  to  purchase  a  new  one. 
She  still  holds  this  in  reserve,  in  case  of  an  unexpected  cost 
that  would  deplete  Tom’s  allotment. 


IV.  THE  DONHAMS  LIST  THEIR  GAINS 


In  the  process  of  making  their  estimates,  our  family  was 
led  to  do  various  things.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  to 
decide  quite  definitely  on  their  standards.  Did  they  prefer 
fine  clothes  to  getting  out  of  debt?  Would  they  spend  more 
on  food  and  live  in  a  cheaper  apartment?  Would  they  save 
for  insurance  for  father  or  spend  the  money  for  the  movies? 
Would  they  demand  expensive  recreations,  or  plan  picnic 
suppers  in  the  near-by  woods,  rambles  in  the  country,  and 
trips  to  the  art  museum?  If  they  wished  to  get  out  of  debt, 
they  would  have  to  take  such  steps  as  would  get  them  out  of 
debt.  If  they  wished  to  gradually  increase  their  income,  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  greater  abundance  of  material  things  they 
would  have  to  increase  their  investments,  as  well  as  have 
father  make  himself  so  valuable  that  his  salary  would  be 
increased.  This  family  might  very  easily  use  the  $168  set 
aside  for  savings,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  would  have 
had  no  prospect  of  increased  earnings.  Very  easily  they  might 
sell  a  bond  or  two,  and  so  decrease  the  interest,  but  wisely 
they  held  to  the  cardinal  rule  of  spending.  They  never  touched 
their  principal,  but  spent  the  interest  alone.  Why  is  this  a 
cardinal  rule? 

In  the  second  place,  they  set  for  themselves  a  definite  port 
and  knew  where  it  lay.  Consequently  they  would  be  happy 
under  what  otherwise  might  seem  a  hardship.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donham  worked  their  plan  out  together.  Thus  both  knew 
the  possibilities,  and  each  had  faith  in  the  other.  They  helped 
each  other  by  mutual  understanding.  If  they  follow  their 
plan  and  the  year  brings  no  large  unexpected  expense,  they 
can  look  forward  to  the  coming  year  with  a  clean  slate  and  a 
small  increase  in  the  income.  Both  father  and  mother  will/ 
have  a  sense  of  security  that  never  goes  with  a  limited  income 
spent  in  a  haphazard  manner.  They  know  where  the  dividing 
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line  is  for  them  between  wisdom  and  extravagance  and  so  can 
keep  to  the  former.  Since  Mrs.  Donham  has  limited  herself 
as  to  the  amounts  she  will  spend  upon  her  family,  she  will  be 
encouraged  to  use  the  money  to  greater  advantage.  Both 
father  and  mother  can  see  clearly  the  additions  that  care  in 
the  use  of  their  possessions  and  their  unpaid  services  will  make 
in  their  real  income.  The  self-respect  that  comes  to  us  when 
we  realize  that  we  are  attacking  our  problems  intelligently, 
and  that  we  are  mastering  our  difficulties,  is  in  itself  worth 
more  than  the  effort  of  planning  and  using  a  budget. 

When  we  begin  to  study  our  expenditures  we  are  always 
amazed  at  the  totals  of  such  things  as  light,  gas,  etc.  Exces¬ 
sive  bills  indicate  wastefulness,  and  we  realize  that  care  in 
keeping  down  these  bills  will  release  money  for  other  things 
that  may  give  us  much  pleasure.  Carefulness  in  cutting  down 
waste,  then,  is  another  benefit  that  will  probably  result  from 
a  study  of  our  expenditures  and  of  planning. 

Another  advantage  of  great  importance  is  that  Mrs.  Donham 
is  gradually  acquiring  a  business  training.  This  will  stand 
her  in  good  stead  if  at  some  future  date  she  should  be  left 
alone  with  the  financial  responsibilities  of  herself  and  her 
family.  By  talking  over  with  her  husband  the  comparative 
values  of  investments,  by  becoming  accustomed  to  bank  prac¬ 
tices,  by  learning  to  handle  an  accounting  system,  she  may  be 
saved  some  of  the  serious  experiences  of  untrained  widows. 
While  every  woman  hopes  to  avoid  such  a  difficult  situation, 
this  hope  should  not  prevent  her  from  being  as  intelligent  as 
possible  concerning  business  practice. 

7.  List  the  good  results  of  budgeting,  discussed,  and 
add  any  more  you  can  think  of. 


V.  THE  DONHAMS  CONTINUE  THEIR  PLANNING 


Let  us  follow  the  Donham  family  in  their  planning  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year.  Their  estimates  might  be  as 
follows : 


Estimated  Income  for  the  Second  Year 


Father's  salary  at  $240.00  per  month  .  $2,880.00 

Interest  on  $2,500  bonds  at  5%  .  125.00 

Cash  on  hand  .  163.25 


Total 


$3,168.25 


Estimated  Expenditures  for  the  Second  Year 


$5,000.  Insurance  .  $140.00 

Savings  $15.00  per  month .  180.00 

Moving  .  40.00 

Food  63.00  per  month .  756.00 

Shelter  62.50  per  month .  750.00 

Operating  expenses  23.00  per  month .  270.00 

General  advancement  17.00  per  month .  204.00 

Father  29.00  per  month .  348.00 

Mother  19.00  per  month .  228.00 

Alice  9.00  per  month .  108.00 

Fred  7.00  per  month .  84.00 

Tom  4.00  per  month .  48.00 


Total  .  $3,156.00 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donham  decided  at  the  second  planning  that 
it  was  unwise  for  them  not  to  have  the  protection  of  insurance. 
If  Mr.  Donham  should  be  taken  very  suddenly,  the  amount 
saved  would  not  take  care  of  the  family  for  any  length  of  time. 
They  felt  that  $5,000  at  the  present  time,  with  a  possible  in¬ 
crease  later,  would  be  a  wise  provision.  They  consulted  an 
agent  and  found  that  this  would  cost  them  about  $140.00  the 
first  year,  $102.00  the  next,  with  a  gradually  decreasing 
premium.  They  decided  that  part  of  the  $163.25  they  had 
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saved  the  first  year  should  be  put  into  an  insurance  policy. 
They  also  decided  to  move,  as  their  present  quarters  were 
quite  unsatisfactory. 

8.  How  much  money  that  has  not  been  budgeted 
have  the  Donham  family  in  prospect  for  the  second 
year? 

9.  How  much  has  the  income  increased? 

10.  What  occasioned  this  increase? 

11.  Since  there  are  no  debts  on  January  1,  is  the 
plan  for  increased  savings  wise? 

12.  If  they  save  $15.00  per  month  and  invest  the 
sum  in  bonds  at  5  per  cent,  how  much  will  the  invest¬ 
ments  total  at  the  end  of  the  year?  What  will  be 
the  total  income  from  this  source? 

13.  Can  father  expect  a  raise  in  salary  each  year? 

14.  By  what  other  means  may  the  Donhams  increase 
yearly  the  real  income? 

15.  On  what  items  could  the  father  and  mother 
afford  to  spend  more  in  the  second  year? 

16.  What  happened  in  the  case  of  the  operating  ex¬ 
penses?  Can  you  give  a  probable  reason? 

17.  What  would  have  been  the  situation  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  if  they  had  spent  the  $2,500  invested,  during 
the  first  year? 

18.  Would  the  resulting  expansion  of  their  standard 
of  living  have  made  it  even  more  difficult  to  adjust 
themselves? 

19.  Was  it  wiser  to  invest  in  insurance  than  to  buy 
more  bonds? 

20.  Is  this  family  headed  toward  financial  pros¬ 
perity?  Explain. 


VI.  EXPENDITURES  CHANGE  AS  THE  CHILDREN  GROW  UP 


Let  us  follow  the  Donhams  still  further.  In  6  years  Alice 
will  be  15  years  old,  Fred  13,  and  little  Tom  n.  As  the  chil¬ 
dren  grow  older,  the  costs  for  maintaining  them  increase.  For 
this  reason  the  family  should  increase  the  savings  as  much  as 
possible  while  the  needs  are  least.  Savings  may  be  carried  to 
a  hurtful  degree,  however,  as,  for  instance,  if  nutrition,  educa¬ 
tion,  or  physical  protection  are  sacrificed,  thus  damaging  the 
body,  and  leaving  the  mind  untrained.  The  family  that  bends 
every  effort  toward  owning  their  home,  stinting  themselves  in 
wholesome  food,  enough  clothing,  and  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  is  unwise.  Such  ill-considered  saving  curtails  future 
possibilities  because  it  does  not  lay  a  good  foundation  for 
earning  capacity,  for  usefulness,  or  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
life. 

During  the  following  six  years,  the  Donhams  gradually 
increased  their  financial  outlook.  Father  Donham  had  several 
raises  in  salary.  Since  they  realized  that  their  expenses  would 
increase  until  the  children  could  earn  their  own  living,  they 
exercised  every  care  to  save  as  much  as  they  could.  At  the 
end  of  six  years  they  were  approaching  the  period  of  their 
greatest  expenditure. 

21.  Explain  the  last  statement. 

A  study  of  their  financial  position  for  this  year  might  ap¬ 
pear  as  follows: 

Estimated  Income  for  the  Year 


Father’s  salary  at  $275.00  per  month .  $3,300.00 

Income  from  $3,500  at  5  per  cent .  175.00 

Cash  on  hand .  96.35 


Total  .  $3,571-35 
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Debts  .  40.00 

Insurance  premium  .  89.00 


Total  .  $129.00 


Amount  to  be  budgeted  .  $3,442.35 

Monthly  estimate.  . .  .$286.86 

Estimated  Expenditures  for  the  Year  1 

Savings  @  $  7.50  per  month .  $  90.00 

Food  @  72.50  per  month .  870.00 

Shelter  @  75.00  per  month .  900.00 

Operating  expenses  @  17.00  per  month .  204.00 

General  advancement  @  24.00  per  month .  288.00 

Father  @  30.00  per  month .  360.00 

Mother  @  20.00  per  month .  240.00 

Alice  (15)  @  19.00  per  month .  228.00 

Fred  (13)  @  12.00  per  month .  144.00 

Tom  (11)  @  9.00  per  month .  108.00 


Total  .  $3,432.00 

Monthly  estimate.  . .  .$286.86 

The  following  changes  are  to  be  noted  since  the  second  year : 

1.  Savings  have  decreased  by  $7.50  per  month. 

2.  Food  has  increased  by  $9.50  per  month. 

3.  Shelter  has  increased  by  $12.50  per  month. 

4.  General  advancement  has  increased  $7.00  per  month. 

5.  Father’s  allotment  has  increased  $1.00  per  month. 

6.  Mother’s  allotment  has  increased  $1.00  per  month. 

7.  Alice’s  share  has  increased  $10.00  per  month. 

8.  Fred’s  share  has  increased  $5.00  per  month. 

9.  Tom’s  share  has  increased  $5.00  per  month. 


1  These  figures  are  predictions  made  at  present  writing,  and  the  writer 
cannot  be  sure  that  they  will  fit  the  costs  in  the  current  year.  They  are 
given  to  demonstrate  the  various  trends  in  expenditure  showing  themselves 
as  children  approach  maturity.  The  answers  to  No.  22,  p.  129,  and  the 
following  questions,  will  give  you  the  true  picture  to  be  found  in  the  year 
when  you  are  studying. 
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The  same  trends  will  always  be  shown.  As  the  Donham 
family  approach  the  time  of  greatest  expense,  the  rate  of  sav¬ 
ings  will  probably  decline,  or  all  income  may  be  used  unless 
the  father  has  had  an  unusually  large  increase  in  his  earnings. 
More  will  have  to  be  spent  on  food,  and  more  on  rent,  for  the 
family  need  extra  space  when  the  children  grow  older.  A  great 
change  is  usually  shown  in  advancement,  since  the  recreations 
are  expanded  and  are  more  costly.  There  are  so  many  calls  for 
money,  that  the  father  and  mother  sometimes  do  not  satisfy 
their  own  needs.  Each  of  the  children  requires  a  larger  outlay, 
Alice  approaching  her  mother  in  her  expenditures.  In  the  next 
few  years  her  expenses  may  very  easily  be  more  than  those 
of  her  mother. 

When  daughters  are  growing  into  womanhood,  fathers  and 
mothers  often  are  persuaded  to  spend  an  undue  amount  for 
their  clothing.  In  the  desire  to  give  their  daughters  the  best 
social  opportunities  possible,  they  allow  them  to  use  so  great 
a  share  of  the  available  money  that  they  themselves  look 
shabby  and  neglected.  The  home  life  may  be  impoverished, 
for  the  whole  aim  is  to  dress  the  daughter  beautifully.  This 
is  scarcely  honest  and  leaves  a  train  of  difficulties  in  its  wake. 

Girls  are  often  unaware  of  the  false  and  selfish  position  in 
which  this  places  them,  until  the  “embarrassing  moment”  when 
their  friends  discover  the  contrast  between  their  advantages 
and  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  family.  These  girls 
grow  to  be  ashamed  of  their  homes  and  their  parents  because 
they  do  not  understand  the  situation.  Such  unbalanced  spend¬ 
ing  causes  them  to  become  selfish,  intolerant  of  their  parents, 
and  so,  unhappy.  Parents  resent  this  attitude  when  they  them¬ 
selves  have  been  so  unselfish.  They  become  dissatisfied,  and 
family  relationships  are  strained.  This  situation,  probably, 
would  not  arise  in  the  family  that  studied  their  needs  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  plan  of  expenditure. 

Boys,  too,  because  they  do  not  know  how  much  money  is 
available,  or  how  great  a  number  of  items  must  be  provided, 
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sometimes  accept  more  than  is  their  share.  Parents  are 
anxious  to  spare  their  children  what  they  consider  to  be  the 
worries  of  a  too  limited  income,  or  they  mistakenly  fear  that 
the  children  will  hold  them  in  lower  respect  if  they  are  taken 
into  confidence  concerning  limitations.  As  a  .result,  these 
parents  suffer  unnecessarily  in  their  struggle  to  satisfy  inno¬ 
cently  large  requests  of  their  children,  and  the  children  fail 
to  profit  by  this  very  effective  opportunity  to  grow  into  ma¬ 
turity.  Appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  earner  and  limita¬ 
tions  in  spending  must  be  a  part  of  our  experience,  more  than 
once,  before  we  are  self-reliant. 

22.  As  a  class  exercise,  plan  the  expenditure  of  the 
Donham  family  income  at  the  last  period,  using  current 
costs  in  your  region.  The  income  and  the  figures  given 
apply  to  a  large  city.  If  you  are  living  in  a  middle- 
sized  or  a  small  town,  subtract  $500.00  from  the  in¬ 
come,  as  a  man  would  receive  about  that  amount  less 
if  he  were  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  there.  To  bal¬ 
ance  this,  his  rent,  food,  and  other  items  are  less.  Be¬ 
fore  following  this  direction,  consultation  with  the 
teacher  will  set  the  amount  to  use. 

Do  you  discover  the  same  trends  as  those  discussed? 

23.  For  the  boys. 

Plan  the  expenditures  of  Fred  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
teen,  giving  him  an  allowance  of  $18  per  month. 

24.  For  the  girls. 

Using  the  amount  you  allotted  to  Alice,  plan  her 
expenditures,  remembering,  of  course,  that  you  must 
first  take  into  consideration  those  articles  that  she  might 
have  left  frorri  the  previous  year.  Perhaps  you  could 
base  this  estimate  on  your  own  experience.  Enlist  your 
mother’s  help. 


VII.  CHILDREN  MAY  HELP  IN  THE  PLANNING 


It  happens  that,  when  we  first  met  this  family,  the  children 
were  too  young  to  enter  into  the  planning  of  the  budget. 

Nine-year-old  Alice  was  mature  enough  to  understand  that 
there  were  articles  of  clothing  that  she  would  need  during  the 
year,  that  father  and  mother  had  planned  to  spend  as  much 
for  this  clothing  as  they  could  afford.  When  she  loses  her 
handkerchiefs,  or  ruins  a  dress,  it  means  that  she  will  have 
to  do  without  them  unless  father  or  mother  give  up  something 
that  they  need  badly.  Just  how  much  of  a  point  would  be 
made  of  this  depends  upon  Alice’s  attitude  and  temperament. 
If  she  were  inclined  to  worry,  and  was  careful,  perhaps  nothing 
would  be  said.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  were  a  careless,  in¬ 
considerate  child,  an  emphatic  appeal  should  be  made. 

As  Alice  and  her  brothers  grow  older,  they  should  play  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
family.  They  should  gradually  acquire  an  intelligent  attitude 
toward  money  and  the  possibilities  in  its  expenditure.  If 
they  were  never  allowed  to  handle  money  or  to  make  decisions 
in  spending  until  they  were  mature,  they  probably  would  show 
unsatisfactory  spending  habits.  These  spending  habits  might 
never  be  corrected,  or  they  might  be  changed  only  as  the 
result  of  bitter  experience.  Squandering  of  inheritance  and 
living  beyond  one’s  means  is  all  too  common  an  evidence  of 
failure.  During  childhood  and  adolescence  we  should  estab¬ 
lish  successful  principles  and  attitudes  toward  spending.  Par¬ 
ents  are  inconsiderate  when  they  neglect,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  to  use  the  possibilities  that  lie  before  them  of  teach¬ 
ing  their  children  to  understand  the  use  of  money. 

One  understanding  is  that  nearly  every  person  is  limited 
by  an  income  that  is  less  than  he  wishes.  We  must  all  look 
forward  to  such  a  condition.  Casual  conversation,  discussions 
of  magazine  reports  on  the  distribution  of  income,  reference 
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to  the  family’s  own  income,  will  help  to  give  this  understand¬ 
ing  in  a  natural  manner.  Along  with  this  understanding  should 
go  the  right  attitude  toward  the  health  and  comfort  standard. 
Children  should  learn  that  lack  of  wealth  does  not  necessarily 
mean  unhappiness.  There  is  an  even  chance,  at  least,  that 
a  good  and  happy  life  may  be  built  under  limitations,  whereas 
wealth  may  be  a  handicap.  Worship  of  riches  means  a  false 
evaluation  of  life. 

Another  understanding  is  that  we  must  choose,  among  multi¬ 
tudes  of  material  things,  those  that  will  satisfy  our  desires. 
Even  if  we  had  a  million  dollars  a  year  we  would  have  to 
choose  those  things  that  we  believe  would  give  us  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  With  a  limited  income  we  have  the  additional 
problem  of  deciding  whether,  at  the  price  asked,  the  article 
under  consideration  will  give  us  the  return  that  an  alternative, 
at  a  lower  or  higher  price,  would  give.  Consider  three  pairs 
of  gloves.  One,  a  washable  chamoisette,  good  in  appearance, 
costs  $1.50.  Another  at  $2.00  is  nonwashable  kid,  light  in 
color  and  weight,  and  soils  easily.  A  third  pair,  $3.00  in 
price  is  serviceable  in  color,  and  good  in  weight  and  work¬ 
manship.  With  the  money  at  my  disposal,  which  will  give 
me  the  greatest  satisfaction?  Would  the  $1.50  difference  in 
price  between  the  cheapest  and  most  expensive  give  greater 
return  if  spent  on  an  article  of  underwear  which  I  could 
very  well  use?  Would  the  purchase  of  the  $3.00  pair  mean 
two  years’  wear,  and  either  of  the  others  but  one  season? 
Thinking  of  goods  in  terms  of  comparative  satisfaction  de¬ 
velops  habits  of  buying  and  planning  that  will  make  of  money 
a  more  efficient  tool. 

Children  may  be  given  these  understandings  by  allowing 
them  to  buy  for  themselves,  and  by  helping  them  with  dis¬ 
cussions  of  relative  merits,  studying  the  uses  of  clothing,  etc. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  experience  the  natural  conse¬ 
quences  of  poor  spending ;  that  is,  a  shortage  elsewhere  or 
failure  to  reap  anticipated  satisfaction. 
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Thus,  if  Alice  spends  such  an  amount  on  a  hat  that  she 
cannot  purchase  gloves,  her  parents  would  do  well  not  to 
give  her  what  she  needs.  They  should  lend  her  the  difference 
and  subtract  it  from  her  next  allowance.  If  her  improvidence 
continued  they  might  withhold  loans,  and  she  would  have  to 
suffer  a  real  deprivation,  just  as  she  would  if  she  handled  her 
income  in  a  similar  manner  in  later  years. 

A  third  understanding  is  that  all  of  us  must  face  old  age 
with  its  lack  of  earning  capacity.  Each  of  us,  in  addition  to 
sparing  ourselves  pain,  should  consider  it  a  social  duty  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  ourselves  so  that  we  may  not  become  family  or 
public  charges.  Sometimes  unavoidable  circumstances  pre¬ 
vent  our  plans  from  maturing,  but  if  every  person  in  the 
land  saved,  by  more  careful  consideration,  half  of  the  money 
that  he  wastes  by  spending  in  an  unwise  manner,  there  would 
be  much  less  old-age  poverty. 

Another  understanding  is  that  apparent  costliness  is  a  false 
basis  of  evaluation.  If  we  could  understand  how  often  in¬ 
trinsic  worth  has  little  connection  with  cost,  the  whole  arti¬ 
ficial  structure  of  sham  would  be  broken,  and  we  would  have 
a  more  honest  as  well  as  a  happier  existence.  If  from  child¬ 
hood  we  could  be  taught  really  to  see  the  poor  taste  in  lavish 
display  of  finery,  the  vulgarity  of  the  pomp  of  money, 
our  craving  to  imitate  would  be  transferred  to  individuals 
who  show  more  worthy  characteristics.  We  would  no  longer 
be  ashamed  to  admit  limitations  in  income  by  buying  just 
what  we  could  afford. 

Still  another  point  of  view  that  children  need  is  that  care 
of  their  possessions  increases  the  amounts  available  for  spend¬ 
ing.  Keeping  clothing  clean  and  whole,  repairing  when  dam¬ 
aged,  hanging  and  pressing,  all  assume  importance  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  when  formerly  they  may  not  have  seemed  so 
important. 

If  we  can  realize  that  savings  invested  will  gradually  ac- 
cumulate  if  the  interest  is  not  used ,  that  money  will  work 
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silently  for  us  day  and  night,  we  can  then  recognize  it  as  a 
servant  whose  acquaintance  it  will  be  well  to  cultivate.  Money 
well  invested  doubles  itself  in  twelve  to  fifteen  years  through 
the  accumulation  of  interest.  “To  him  who  hath,  it  shall  be 
given'’  is  true  in  our  progress  to  financial  prosperity. 

We  need  to  have  pointed  out  to  us,  however,  that  money 
in  itself  is  of  no  value.  Its  value  exists  only  in  what  it  repre¬ 
sents.  With  money  saved  we  may  purchase  security  in  old 
age  or  in  illness,  an  education,  or  a  trip.  Money  budgeted 
to  spend  represents  the  satisfaction  we  get  from  food,  from 
clothing,  from  shelter  against  the  elements,  from  amusement 
and  recreation.  Before  the  invention  of  money,  our  efforts 
were  turned  immediately  into  food,  into  shelter,  etc.  To-day, 
our  work  is  turned  first  into  money,  and  then  money  into 
satisfactions.  We  must  see  beyond  the  coin  and  the  bills 
and  the  bank  account,  and  recognize  that  money  has  value 
only  as  it  represents  satisfactions  we  may  purchase  with  it. 

Thus  we  see  that  fathers  and  mothers  have  the  privilege  and 
power  to  develop  in  their  children  good  aims  and  right  methods 
of  handling  their  incomes.  Then  they  are  more  nearly  assured 
of  lives  of  security  and  satisfaction.  These  understandings 
should  be  continuous  processes  of  growth  throughout  the 
period  of  the  children’s  development.  They  are  best  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  attitude  of  the  parents  which  should  be  the  one 
desired  in  their  children. 

25.  List  the  understandings  we  should  all  acquire  in 
order  to  manage  our  finances  happily.  Add  any  that 
you  think  would  be  of  advantage. 

Parents  use  the  allowance  system  with  children  to  give 
them  experience  in  buying  and  planning.  As  children  grow  to 
maturity,  they  gradually  can  be  allowed  to  buy  more  things 
for  themselves.  Many  parents  enlist  the  aid  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  family  planning  when  they  believe  the  children  have 
reached  the  age  of  discretion  and  can  be  depended  upon  not 
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to  spread  confidential  information  abroad.  When  this  is 
possible,  the  children  are  most  fortunate.  A  father  recently 
told  of  his  experience.  His  children,  who  were  accustomed 
to  associating  with  companions  whose  parents  were  on  a 
higher  income  level,  harassed  him  by  requests  for  various 
things  that  were  clearly  beyond  his  means.  When  the  chil- 


Alice  is  learning  by  doing.  She  and  her  mother  have  discussed  the 
kind  of  stockings  that  would  suit  Alice’s  needs, 
and  Alice  is  making  her  selection. 

dren  were  asked  to  help  plan,  these  requests  ceased,  and  the 
children  became  happily  concerned  to  further  the  family 
scheme,  which  they  recognized  as  just  and  wise. 

In  the  case  of  the  Donham  family,  Alice  and  Fred  at  the 
ages  of  eight  and  six  might  each  have  an  allowance.  Since 
their  mother  knows  the  dietetic  harm  of  the  “penny”  candy, 
that  item  is  not  included.  Sunday-School  money,  taken  from 
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the  advancement  fund,  might  be  given  them  at  the  beginning 
of  each  week.  They  would  be  taught  to  care  for  it  until 
Sunday  came.  A  small  additional  sum  probably  would  be 
given  to  save,  and  that  could  be  put  into  their  banks  until 
they  could  buy  the  article  for  which  they  were  saving.  With 
the  present  need  of  making  each  dollar  count,  the  article  needed 
might  be  garters  for  Alice,  or  something  similar  for  Fred. 
Both  Alice  and  Fred  would  enjoy  the  planning  and  buying  of 
them  when  they  had  saved  the  money.  As  the  finances  of  the 
family  improve,  and  as  the  children  grow  older,  they  can 
naturally  assume  more  responsibility.  By  the  time  she  is 
ten,  Alice  may  have  an  allowance  that  enables  her  to  buy 
her  stockings  after  she  and  her  mother  have  decided  at 
home  just  what  to  buy  and  why.  Of  course  her  mother 
may  help  her  to  select  them.  By  the  time  Alice  is  eighteen, 
she  will  have  learned  much  that  will  help  her  when  she  is 
thrown  on  her  own  resources.  At  some  time  each  child  should 
start  to  save  toward  higher  education,  the  father  investing 
for  them  as  the  funds  accumulate.  Truly  wise  parents  will 
plan,  though  perhaps  differently,  the  financial  activities  of 
their  children  so  that  they  will  develop  those  attitudes  and 
habits  which  are  of  importance. 


VIII.  MRS.  DONHAM  KEPT  ACCOUNTS 


In  order  that  a  father  and  mother  may  follow  their  plan, 
they  will  need  to  devise  a  simple  accounting  system.  Unless 
Mrs.  Donham  has  some  method  for  keeping  account  of  her 
grocery  and  other  food  bills,  she  will  have  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  the  month  whether  she  has  spent  more 
than  was  allotted  to  food.  She  will  need  to  keep  an  account 
of  her  own  expenditures  and  of  those  of  each  of  the  children, 
and  to  check  against  her  plan  in  order  that,  as  time  goes  on, 
she  can  study  her  practices  to  see  whether  they  are  wise. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  there  must  be  some  way  of  learning 
whether  the  family  have  attained  their  goal,  and  if  not,  the 
reason. 

Some  families  make  it  a  practice  to  deposit  in  the  savings 
account  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  the  sum  they  have 
decided  to  save.  They  never  draw  from  this  account,  and 
so  insure  that  by  no  oversight  will  their  savings  be  cut  down. 
Father  very  often  takes  at  the  beginning  of  each  month  the 
amount  allotted  to  him,  spending  it  in  accordance  with  his 
plans.  The  mother  then  has,  as  her  responsibility,  to  spend 
and  account  for  all  other  money. 

A  system  that  is  complicated  and  requires  a  great  amount 
of  time  and  energy  is  unwise.  The  mother,  with  the  father’s 
help,  should  devise  a  method  that  will  be  easiest  for  her  and 
the  family  and  that  will  give  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
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26.  Turn  to  the  January  account.  Why  is  it  a  good 
scheme  to  put  at  the  head  of  each  column  the  amount 
you  plan  to  spend  on  that  item  during  the  month? 

27.  How  was  the  $6.25  debt  fund  found? 

28.  What  three  items  made  up  the  income?  What 
was  the  total? 

29.  What  items  were  cared  for  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month?  What  do  you  think  of  this  plan? 

30.  Was  more  spent  in  any  account  than  that  budg¬ 
eted?  Which? 

31.  In  which  accounts  was  less  spent  than  was 
planned? 

32.  How  did  the  Donhams  find  the  amounts  labeled 
Condition  of  Account? 

33.  How  were  the  amounts  labeled  May  Be  Spent  in 
February  found? 

34.  Turn  to  the  February  account.  In  which  ac¬ 
counts  was  more  expended  than  was  allowed  under  the 
heading  May  Be  Spent? 

35.  Explain  the  condition  of  Alice’s  account. 

36.  Do  you  think  that  the  Donhams  may  have  al¬ 
lowed  more  than  was  necessary  in  the  case  of  operating 
expenses?  Examine  the  detailed  plan  on  page  116  and 
explain  your  statement. 

37.  Does  this  system  of  keeping  accounts  enable 
Mrs.  Donham  to  study  her  practices  in  purchasing? 

Explain. 

Let  us  see  what  characteristics  an  accounting  system  should 
have.  First,  it  must  be  easy  to  keep;  that  is,  it  must  be 
simple.  A  complicated  set  of  books  is  unnecessary.  Record¬ 
ing  in  too  much  detail  is  unnecessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  mother’s  system  is  so  vague  that  she  cannot  study  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  or  the  end  of  the  year,  what  she  has 
done,  and  so  profit  by  her  experience,  the  system  has  not 
done  as  much  as  it  should.  A  simple  method  many  women 
employ  is  that  of  using  an  account  book  that  has  headings 
and  blank  spaces  such  as  fit  the  manner  of  budgeting.  Banks 
and  home-economics  departments  of  universities  issue  books 
in  great  variety.  Bookstores  also  sell  different  types.  After 
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the  mother  has  planned,  she  knows  what  headings  and  blank 
spaces  will  meet  her  needs.  Since  this  is  to  be  kept  for  a 
year,  at  least,  the  needs  for  twelve  months  must  be  met.  A 
page  for  a  summary  in  which  she  can  put  her  monthly  totals 
for  the  whole  year  should  be  included.  Several  blank  pages 
where  the  mother  can  record  anything  she  feels  she  may  need 
is  always  an  advantage. 

38.  Discuss  the  merits  and  the  disadvantages  of  the 
account  books  provided  by  your  teacher  as  to 

a.  Suitability  of  the  headings  to  the  Donham  family 
budget. 

b.  Size  of  book  for  convenience. 

c.  Quality  of  paper  and  binding. 

d.  Flexibility  by  means  of  blank  spaces. 

e.  Inclusion  of  summary  and  blank  pages. 

/.  Simplicity. 

Another  necessary  qualification  is  that  the  system  should 
not  take  too  much  time.  Many  women  ask  for  sales  slips 
and  keep  them  on  a  spindle  or  in  a  book.  When  food  stores 
employ  adding  machines  and  so  have  no  written  items  on 
their  slips,  it  is  best  to  keep  the  slips  and  record  the  items 
immediately  upon  reaching  home.  Whenever  possible,  women 
Day  by  check.  Why?  They  also  record  all  cash  payments, 
as  for  carfare,  etc.  Every  week  or  two  they  transfer  these 
expenditures  to  a  well  selected  account  book.  When  the 
children  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  dependability,  they  can 
be  of  help  in  recording.  In  the  account  book,  the  items  are 
not  named,  the  sums  being  placed  under  the  proper  head¬ 
ings.  A  place  is  usually  provided  if  the  mother  cares  to 
label  any  item.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  she  can  add  her 
columns  and  discover  whether  she  has  kept  within  her  allot¬ 
ments.  For  food,  shelter,  and  operating  expenses,  she  will 
attempt  to  adhere  month  by  month  to  her  plan.  The  first 
time  she  budgets  she  may  make  a  mistake  in  her  plan,  and 
may  have  to  make  an  adjustment.  This  adjustment  will  be 
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made,  however,  only  after  she  has  studied  to  see  whether 
more  careful  buying  may  not  enable  her  to  live  within  the 
plan.  After  such  study  she  may  find  that  a  few  dollars  ought 
to  be  shifted  from  one  column  to  another.  In  the  case  of 
clothing,  such  a  purchase  as  a  coat,  for  example,  may  mean 
that  one  month  she  spends  more  than  the  allotment.  In 
another  month  this  will  be  equalized.  For  the  whole  year, 
the  expenditures  should  total  in  accordance  with  the  budget. 
Perhaps  no  family  ever  does  this  exactly.  A  variation  of  a 
few  dollars  is  to  be  expected  and  should  cause  no  discourage¬ 
ment.  The  fact  remains  that  the  whole  family  will  have 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  information,  and  will 
have  lived  better  balanced  lives  than  under  the  hit-or-miss 
fashion. 


39.  Why  will  the  budget  for  the  second  year  be 
better  than  the  one  made  for  the  first  year? 

Whoever  spends  money,  budgets;  that  is,  every  one  says  to 
himself  that  he  can  afford  some  things  and  not  others.  We 
all  decide  how  much  to  pay  for  rent,  for  articles  of  clothing, 
for  amusements,  and  for  our  meals.  Most  of  our  budgeting 
is  extremely  crude  and  consequently  of  little  value.  With 
the  same  thought,  and  a  little  more  time  and  effort,  we  can 
plan  in  a  fashion  upon  which  we  may  depend. 

Women  can  “get  along”  with  spending  the  income  in  a 
haphazard  fashion.  We  all  can  eat  and  sleep  and  have 
clothes  and  go  to  the  movies,  even  though  we  spend  as  fancy 
dictates.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  not  getting  a 
full  measure  for  our  money.  A  disposition  to  do  no  more 
than  we  must  is  a  human  characteristic.  Men  and  women 
in  business  have  a  stimulus.  A  firm  would  soon  be  bankrupt 
if  its  methods  had  not  the  guidance  of  figures  to  show  what 
practices  were  yielding  returns  and  which  were  a  loss.  The 
homekeeping  woman  would  also  have  sufficient  stimulus  if  she 
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truly  saw  the  fuller  living  that  intelligent  spending  of  the 
income  makes  possible. 

When  we  first  start  to  budget  we  may  find  that  it  requires 
considerable  attention.  Gradually,  as  we  become  experienced, 
instead  of  causing  work  it  makes  our  spending  easier.  When 
we  first  start  using  a  thimble,  sewing  is  more  difficult  than 
with  the  bare  finger.  Soon,  with  persistence,  the  thimble  is 
an  invaluable  tool.  Just  so  with  this  system  of  helping  our¬ 
selves  to  get  as  much  as  we  can  with  our  money. 

No  one  should  be  disturbed  if  the  budget  cannot  be  adhered 
to  perfectly.  It  is  often  an  impossibility,  as,  for  instance, 
in  case  of  severe  or  protracted  illness.  A  budget  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  such  experiences.  However,  a  family  that  budgets  is 
more  likely  to  weather  a  financial  storm,  for  they  can  readjust 
themselves  with  less  ill-effects,  whereas  the  hit-or-miss  family 
is  not  in  such  an  advantageous  position. 

READINGS 

The  following  references  will  help  to  round  out  your  understanding 
of  this  unit. 

Abel,  Mary  H.,  Sticcessful  Family  Life  on  a  Moderate  Income  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  1921),  Ch.  xv,  The  savings  fund  and  its  uses; 
pp.  151-153,  Engle’s  laws  concerning  variations  in  expenditure. 
Donham,  S.  Agnes,  Spending  the  Family  Income  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1927),  Ch.  i,  The  income;  Ch.  ii,  Standards  that  guide  spending; 
Ch.  iii,  Standards  for  saving;  Ch.  vii,  Standards  for  operating  costs; 
Ch.  ix,  Distribution  of  income;  Ch.  xiii,  The  child’s  income. 

Lord,  Isabel  E.,  Getting  Your  Money’s  Worth  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
1922),  Ch.  i,  What  a  budget  is;  Ch.  ii,  Who  makes  the  family  budget?; 
Ch.  iii,  Training  the  children;  Ch.  xiv,  Using  banks;  Ch.  xv,  Savings 
and  investments. 

Taber,  Charles  W.  and  Wardwall,  Ruth  A.,  Economics  of  the  Family 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1923),  Ch.  iv,  The  family  budget. 


EXERCISES 

Write  the  answers  to  the  questions  and  follow  the  directions  found 
in  the  text. 
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Suggestions  for  Special  Projects 

1.  Pupils  who  are  in  the  confidence  of  their  parents  might  work 
with  their  parents  in  budgeting  the  family  income. 

2.  Keep  account  of  the  expenditures  in  any  department  of  your 
home  for  a  month,  and  analyze  to  see  whether  different  management 
might  not  give  better  results. 

3.  Study  your  own  budget  and  expenditures  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  to  see  what  changes  would  be  advisable. 

4.  Plan  the  budget  of  a  club  or  church  society  of  which  you  may 
be  a  member. 

5.  Devise  in  detail  a  method  of  keeping  household  accounts  that 
would  help  your  mother.  In  the  report  include  samples  of  forms  and 
a  discussion  of  method,  and  the  reasons  for  suggesting  them. 

6.  Devise  a  satisfactory,  detailed  account  for  keeping  your  own 
accounts  in  connection  with  budgeting  your  allowance. 

7.  Get  bulletins  from  universities  and  boarding  schools  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Find  the  estimates  of  a  student’s  expenses  for  a 
year.  Select  one  and  budget  the  amount  as  though  you  were  planning 
to  attend  that  school. 

8.  If  you  expect  to  have  a  position  next  year,  make  an  estimate 
of  your  earnings.  Plan  the  expenditure  of  these  earnings.  Rule  a 
page  that  would  be  convenient  to  use  in  keeping  your  accounts,  the 
headings,  of  course,  depending  upon  the  way  the  money  is  to  be 
divided. 
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CONSUMPTION 

A.  Before  you  start  to  read,  write  brief  answers  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

1.  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  buy  exactly  what  you  want  in  food, 
clothing,  and  other  supplies? 

2.  Are  you  sure,  when  you  have  bought,  that  you  have  paid  a  just 
amount? 

3.  Can  you  always  tell  whether  you  have  bought  successfully  as  to 
quality? 

4.  Give  an  example  of  something  you  bought  about  which  you  were 
later  disturbed  as  to  quality  and  justice  of  price — something  that  you 
were  absolutely  sure  was  satisfactory.  How  do  you  account  for  your 
change  of  opinion? 

5.  Do  you  believe  advertisements?  Explain. 

6.  On  what  basis  do  you  choose  the  places  where  you  shop? 

7.  If  you  discovered  that  you  needed  a  pair  of  shoes,  what  would 
be  your  procedure?  Would  you  ask  the  clerk  any  questions?  What 
do  you  require  chiefly  in  shoes?  Upon  what  do  you  base  your  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  various  qualities  of  a  shoe?  With  the  information  you 
have,  can  you  be  sure  of  success? 

8.  Do  you  think  manufacturers  and  merchants  might  give  you  more 
help  than  they  do  in  buying  shoes?  Explain. 

9.  Name  any  purchasing  habits  that  you  think  tend  to  increase 
prices. 

10.  How  did  you  get  your  training  for  buying? 

B.  Read  the  following  pages.  Do  not  answer  the  numbered 
questions  in  writing  at  this  first  reading. 
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I.  WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN  BY  THE  TERMS  “PRODUCTION” 

AND  “CONSUMPTION”? 

Formerly  production  meant  the  changing  of  raw  materials 
into  finished  products.  An  individual  was  considered  to  be 
engaged  in  production,  for  instance,  if  he  used  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  wood,  glue,  screws,  and  varnish  and  made  a  piece  of 
furniture.  The  woman  in  the  household  who  spun  and  wove 
and  sewed  was  likewise  engaged  in  production.  To-day  we 
have  a  somewhat  different,  broader  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  production.  Any  activity  that  develops  a  utility  or  satis¬ 
faction  is  a  productive  activity.  The  telephone  operator  who 
connects  you  with  your  grocer  is  making  the  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  usable.  That  is,  she  is  creating  a  utility.  The  girl  who 
washes  dishes  is  engaged  in  production  since  clean  dishes  have 
greater  utility  than  when  soiled.  The  making  of  furniture  is 
likewise  a  productive  activity  since  the  finished  article  has 
greater  utility  than  the  unassembled  raw  materials. 

We  should  all  have  to  admit,  probably,  that  if  our  homes 
were  organized  solely  for  economic  production  in  its  restricted 
sense — turning  raw  materials  into  finished  products — the 
sooner  they  were  replaced  by  an  organization  based  upon 
specialization  and  mass  production,  the  better.  We  could  be 
fed  in  institutions  much  more  cheaply,  considering  not  only 
the  money  expended  in  the  home  to-day  but  also  the  unpaid 
services  that  the  mother  performs.  Cleaning  the  living  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  family  could  be  done  much  less  expensively  if  indi¬ 
viduals  lived  in  institutions  where  expensive  labor-saving  equip¬ 
ment  and  specialized  workers  could  be  employed.  The  uni¬ 
form  dress  still  worn  by  children  in  some  orphanages  is 
much  less  expensive  than  individual  clothing  for  an  equal 
number  of  children,  even  if  of  similar  quality.  However,  we 
do  not  maintain  our  homes  for  economic  production  alone. 
The  individual  home  gives  something  to  its  members  that  is 
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of  greater  importance  than  the  economic  loss  inevitable  with 
even  the  most  intelligent  management. 

Using  the  term  “production”  in  its  old  sense,  the  modern 
household  has  largely  ceased  to  be  productive.  There  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  done  by  the  modern  family  that  could  be 
considered  as  changing  raw  materials  into  finished  products. 
There  is  neither  spinning  nor  weaving,  but  some  sewing  per¬ 
sists,  particularly  in  the  making  of  children’s  clothing.  The 
clothing  of  men  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  factory  or 
custom  processes.  Women’s  clothes,  with  some  exceptions 
that  are  gradually  disappearing,  are  also  of  commercial  pro¬ 
duction.  Most  household  furnishings  are  bought  ready  for 
use.  Some  form  utility  is  still  given  to  food,  but  it  is  very 
different  from  that  given  by  pioneer  women  who  helped  to 
raise  the  crops,  gather  them,  and  then  made  them  into  food. 

In  its  new  sense,  however,  there  are  still  many  phases  of 
productivity  retained.  Place  utility  is  given.  All  of  the  goods 
used  in  a  household  must  be  collected  from  scattered  retail 
stores.  A  woman  has  increased  the  value  of  an  orange  when 
her  efforts  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  it  to  the  break¬ 
fast  table.  By  system  and  orderliness  in  the  management  of 
the  home,  material  things  assume  an  enhanced  utility.  A  ham¬ 
mer  that  can  be  located  when  it  is  needed  gives  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  than  one  that  can  rarely  be  found.  The  fitting  of  a  supply 
to  the  actual  needs  of  the  household  gives  a  value  that  a  less 
well  adapted  supply  would  fail  to  have.  A  pair  of  shoes  that 
fits  a  child  is  obviously  of  greater  utility  than  a  pair  that  does 
not  fit.  A  well  balanced  diet  is  immeasurably  higher  in  utility 
than  one  nutritionally  bad,  although  the  cost  in  dollars  of  the 
latter  may  be  greater.  By  regulating  the  time  at  which 
various  activities  of  the  household  occur,  the  value  of  the 
goods  used  is  increased.  A  dinner  on  the  table  at  five  o’clock 
with  no  one  there  to  eat  it  has  not  the  same  utility  as  one 
at  half-past  six  with  all  the  family  present.  Having  regular 
hours  for  eating,  sleeping,  working,  and  recreation  enables 
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a  family  to  adjust  its  activities  at  a  minimum  loss  of  time. 
Regularity  of  habit  tends  toward  better  health.  Another 
managerial  activity  of  importance  is  that  of  arranging  goods 
in  the  proper  combinations.  A  can  of  peas  without  the 
means  of  opening  it  has  little  value ;  yard  goods  and  thread 
without  scissors  and  needle  cannot  be  made  into  a  garment. 
So  we  see  that  while  the  giving  of  form  value  has  been  taken 
largely  from  the  houshold,  the  giving  of  place,  time,  adapta¬ 
tion,  and  combination  utilities  has  been  retained. 

1.  Give  an  example  of  the  creation  of  each  of  these 
utilities. 

Consumption  goods  are  those  that  we  use  in  living.  Goods 
used  in  the  making  of  these  consumption  goods  are  called 
production  goods.  For  instance,  the  machines  that  make  flour 
and  bake  bread  commercially  are  productive  machines,  hence 
production  goods.  The  bread  is  clearly  consumption  goods. 
However,  if  you  should  purchase  a  small  mill  to  grind  grain 
into  flour,  using  this  mill  in  your  own  home,  we  should  think 
of  that  mill,  as  well  as  the  utensils  used  in  making  bread 
from  the  flour,  as  consumption  goods. 

Presumably,  a  consumer  is  a  user  of  consumption  goods. 
As  we  changed  from  a  barter  economy  to  a  money  economy, 
we  did  not  distinguish  between  the  actual  user  of  goods  and 
the  purchaser.  To-day,  the  word  consumer  means  not  only 
the  person  who  may  use,  but  also  the  person  who  buys,  the 
consumption  goods  offered  to  us  in  such  bewildering  variety. 
When  we  want  to  point  out  the  person  who  actually  uses 
the  goods  we  sometimes  call  him  the  ultimate  consumer.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  development  of  the  new  industrial  system 
came  so  gradually  that  we  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  coin¬ 
ing  a  new  word  for  the  person  who  does  the  buying.  Con¬ 
sumer  is  his  usual  title. 


II.  WOMEN  ARE  THE  CHIEF  CONSUMERS 


As  was  shown  in  Unit  II,  most  of  the  productive  enterprises 
in  the  world  are  directed  toward  satisfying  our  elemental 
desires  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  amusement.  Conse¬ 
quently,  most  expenditures  of  money  are  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  enrichment  of  home  life.  Because,  biologically, 
nature  made  woman  the  one  to  bring  children  into  the  world 
and  to  care  for  them  in  their  early  years,  it  came  about 
that  man  most  often  went  out  to  work  while  woman  stayed 
at  home.  This  natural  division  made  man  the  earner  of 
money  and  woman  the  manager  of  the  home.  Through  man¬ 
agement  of  the  home  and  most  often  through  doing  the 
actual  work,  the  woman  learns  to  know  the  needs  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  her  family.  Through  shopping  she  gains 
knowledge  of  what  goods  are  available,  where  they  are  to 
be  purchased,  and  at  what  prices.  Naturally,  then,  the  final 
decision  usually  rests  with  her  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
funds  which  are  spent. 

Investigators  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  spending  habits 
of  people  in  the  United  States  estimate  that  women  disburse 
from  66fs  per  cent  to  75  per  cent,  and  sometimes  as  much 
as  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditures  of  American  families.1 * * * 

2.  What  did  you  find  to  be  the  amount  of  the  yearly 
income  of  most  workers? 

3.  List  the  kinds  of  expenditures  that  use  up  nearly 
all  of  this  income. 

4.  Who  usually  makes  the  selections  and  pays  out 
the  money  for  these  expenditures? 

5.  Do  you  think  that  the  above  estimates  of  §  to  t9q 
are  probably  correct? 


1  Stuart  Chas~  and  F.  J.  Schlink,  Your  Money’s  Worth  (The  Macmillan 

Co.,  1927),  p.  254;  and  Paul  Henry  Nystrom,  Economics  of  Retailing 

(Ronald  Press,  1910),  p.  43. 
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6.  Among  families  of  low  income  “the  good  provider 
is  the  man  who  gives  his  wife  the  unopened  pay 
envelope.”  Explain  why  this  should  have  come  to  be  a 
sort  of  axiom. 

In  these  days  in  which  many  women  earn  money,  the 
homekeeper  sometimes  feels  apologetic  over  what  she  con¬ 
siders  her  failure  to  produce.  An  analysis  of  her  contribution 
to  society  reveals  that  from  both  the  productive  and  spiritual 
standpoints  the  homemaker  is  rendering  an  invaluable  service. 
Hers  is  an  occupation  second  to  none  in  its  social  significance. 
It  is  only  when  she  fails  to  expend  at  least  as  much  effort 
to  do  her  job  well  as  is  expended  by  the  successful  business 
woman,  that  she  is  culpable.  In  matrimony,  the  unsuccessful 
are  not  weeded  out  to  the  extent  that  they  are  by  competition 
in  the  business  world.  Except  in  the  event  of  divorce  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  accepts  her  job  of  partnership  for  life,  regardless 
of  how  lightly  she  may  take  her  responsibilities.  Many 
women,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  in  the  unheroic  posi¬ 
tion  of  depending  upon  custom  to  continue  their  positions  as 
the  heads  of  homes,  to  which  position  their  own  efforts  would 
scarcely  entitle  them.  On  the  other  hand,  probably  a  vast 
majority  of  wives  and  mothers  are  devoting  themselves  to 
their  task  with  an  energy  that  cannot  be  duplicated.  Among 
other  things  they  are  truly  conscious  of  their  responsibilities 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  family  money.  Unwise  spending 
will  render  futile  almost  any  success  in  earning  on  the  part 
of  the  husband.  The  lower  the  income,  the  greater  the 
actual  hazards  to  health  and  comfort.  Nevertheless,  even  with 
an  extremely  generous  income,  the  balance  that  characterizes 
a  high  standard  of  living  cannot  be  developed  unless  there 
is  trained  intelligence  in  the  spending  of  that  income. 


III.  CONSUMERS  SHOULD  UNDERSTAND  THE  SYSTEM 
OF  MANUFACTURING  AND  SELLING 

Every  purchaser  should  have  a  knowledge  of  our  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  systems  if  he  is  to  make  intelligent  use 
of  these  agencies.  We  are  always  distrustful  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  transportation  agency,  the  marketman,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  middleman,  fearing  that  each  is  getting  a  larger 
share  of  profits  than  he  should  and  so  taking  some  of  our 
hard-come-by  money  in  an  unfair  manner.  The  more  un¬ 
familiar  we  are  with  the  system,  the  more  fearful  we  are  of 
being  defrauded.  An  analysis  of  the  processes  that  finally 
place  the  finished  goods  in  our  homes  will  show  us  just  what 
we  are  paying  for  when  we  buy  any  particular  article  of 
goods. 

Let  us  follow  an  article  that  does  not  go  through  a  process 
of  manufacture,  but  that  is  delivered  to  us  in  its  original  form. 

Fresh  tomatoes,  perhaps,  are  as  good  an  example  as  any. 
They  are  fast  becoming  a  year-around  product  and  are  mar¬ 
keted  in  various  ways.  The  first  tomatoes  of  the  year  appear 
in  early  winter.  These  are  grown  in  Mexico.  They  are  picked 
green,  packed  in  crates,  and  shipped,  let  us  say,  to  New  York. 
When  we  buy  at  a  high  price  per  pound,  we  are  paying  for 
the  growing  of  these  tomatoes — the  seed,  the  use  of  the 
ground,  the  fertilizer,  the  planting  and  cultivating,  and  the 
tying  of  the  plants  to  stakes — and  the  picking  and  packing  of 
the  fruit  into  the  crates,  as  well  as  the  crates  themselves. 
The  farmer  must  also  have  a  wage  and  interest  on  his 
investment. 

Let  us  say  a  wholesale  house  in  New  York  is  the  consignee 
who  is  to  receive  the  shipment.  This  wholesale  house  may 
solicit  the  tomatoes  through  a  buyer  in  Mexico  whose  services 
must  be  paid.  The  tomatoes  are  taken  to  the  railroad  by 
means  of  trucks.  The  agent  at  the  station  has  made  arrange- 
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ments  for  a  refrigerator  car  that  will  control  the  temperature 
en  route,  keeping  that  temperature  at  the  most  favorable  point 
for  the  preservation  of  the  tomatoes.  Each  pound  of  tomatoes 
must  bear  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  car,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  railroad  employees  who  are  in  any  way  instrumental  in 
hurrying  it  on  its  way  northward. 

When  they  arrive  in  New  York,  the  tomatoes  will  probably 
again  be  taken  by  truck  to  the  commission  house.  The  crates 
are  now  opened  and  the  spoiled  tomatoes  sorted  out.  The 
others  are  divided  into  groups  according  to  their  stage  of 
ripeness.  Those  that  are  fairly  ripe  are  now  sorted  according 
to  size.  Then  they  are  wrapped  in  paper,  and  those  of  the 
same  size  are  packed  in  rows  in  boxes.  These  boxes  are 
labeled  with  brand  names.  Then  they  are  given  size  numbers 
that  depend  upon  the  number  of  tomatoes  the  box  will  hold. 
Those  remaining  are  put  upon  trays  and  carried  to  a  “ripen¬ 
ing”  room,  where,  under  controlled  temperature  and  humidity, 
they  remain  until  they  have  reached  the  desired  stage  of  pink¬ 
ness.  During  this  period  the  entire  lot  may  have  been  sorted 
several  times,  and  those  that  have  ripened  are  removed  and 
packed  as  described  above.  All  of  this  is  hand  labor,  and  is 
very  expensive.  The  wholesaler  must  be  paid  not  only  for 
the  work  his  employees  have  put  upon  these  tomatoes,  but  he 
must  be  reimbursed  for  the  rent  of  the  warehouse  and  the 
expenses  of  the  ripening  room.  He  must,  in  addition,  have  a 
wage  or  salary  to  use  in  his  own  living.  Any  tomatoes  that 
have  spoiled  along  the  line  must  be  paid  for  by  some  one. 

Next  comes  the  retailer  who  places  an  order  with  the  whole¬ 
saler  for  a  box  of  a  certain  grade  or  size.  It  is  placed  in  a 
truck  and  delivered  to  the  grocer.  The  clerk  opens  the  box 
and  places  the  tomatoes  on  display.  He  sells  to  the  customer, 
wraps  the  tomatoes,  and  has  them  delivered.  The  grocer  must 
sell  at  such  a  price  as  to  reimburse  himself  for  the  cost  to 
the  wholesaler,  the  pay  of  the  clerk,  the  cost  of  storage  and 
display  (rent  of  store),  the  cost  of  paper  and  string,  and  of 
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delivery,  as  well  as  losses  that  come  through  the  spoiling  of 
left-overs.  If  he  sells  on  credit  and  fails  to  collect  all  bills, 
this  loss  must  be  covered.  He  must  also  have  pay  for  his  own 
work.  Each  pound  of  tomatoes  must  bear  its  share  of  all  of 
these  expenses. 
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7.  On  a  sheet  of  your  notebook  paper,  copy  the 
accompanying  graphic  representation  of  the  costs  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  placing  of  a  pound  of  early  tomatoes  in 
the  home  of  a  consumer.  Complete  the  graph.  Enter 
any  costs  that  you  think  may  not  be  listed  in  the  text. 

We  cannot  dispense  with  any  of  the  services  performed 
if  we  wish  to  have  fresh  tomatoes  in  December.  If  the  whole¬ 
saler  sold  directly  to  the  consumer,  he  would  have  to  set  up 
the  same  kind  of  system,  at  the  same  cost  as  does  the  retailer. 
Hence,  the  consumer  would  not  profit.  The  wholesaler  per¬ 
forms  the  service  of  collecting  great  varieties  and  large  quan¬ 
tities.  He  gives  the  necessary  attention  to  preserving  and 
sometimes  enhancing  quality,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tomatoes. 
He  distributes  this  variety  and  quantity  over  the  city  and  out¬ 
lying  towns  as  the  retailers  send  in  their  orders.  The  farmer 
could  not  perform  these  services,  for  he  is  not  a  specialist  in 
that  line  of  production.  If  each  of  the  individuals  or  com¬ 
panies  that  share  the  labor  of  placing  tomatoes  in  the  home 
take  but  a  fair  profit  for  their  work  and  their  risk,  the  price 
finally  asked  will  be  inevitable.  If  consumers  fail  to  realize 
such  value  from  the  use  of  the  tomatoes  as  is  measured  by 
the  price  asked,  they  should  express  this  judgment  by  refusing 
to  buy,  rather  than  by  buying  and  then  complaining  about  the 
price.  Automatically,  then,  only  enough  tomatoes  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  provide  for  those  people  who  value  fresh  tomatoes  in 
December,  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  asked.  To 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  value  of  foods,  we  must  not  only  con¬ 
sult  our  desire  for  the  flavor  and  quality,  but  we  must  also 
know  their  nutritional  contents  as  compared  with  the  cheaper 
canned  product. 

Clearly,  our  system  of  marketing  performs  definite  services. 

If  any  member  of  this  chain  is  not  performing  useful  services, 
he  will  gradually  be  crowded  out.  If  a  short-cut  can  be  made 
from  producer  to  consumer,  one  that  will  decrease  the  price, 
that  cut  is  bound  to  come.  Under  normal  conditions  this 
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change  may  be  slow.  Governmental  interference  may  speed 
up  the  change.  Modern  examples  of  change  in  our  marketing 
system  are  the  development  of  the  chain-store  system  and  the 
mail-order  house.  These  organizations  have  an  advantage  over 
the  isolated  retailers  in  that  the  articles  for  sale  in  all  stores 
of  one  chain  are  bought  by  one  department.  This  department, 
because  it  buys  in  such  large  quantities,  gets  a  better  price. 
Since  this  department  does  nothing  but  buy,  it  can  study  the 
job  of  scientific  buying  as  is  impossible  for  the  proprietor  of 
a  small  retail  store  to  do.  This  again  shows  the  advantage  of 
specialization.  The  buyer  can  go  directly  to  the  manufacturer, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  services  of  the  wholesaler  or  the 
jobber. 

In  times  of  rapidly  rising  prices,  such  as  existed  during 
the  war,  the  middleman  may  take  advantage  of  the  consumer 
and  derive  unfair  profits.  It  is  also  true  that,  in  times  of 
overproduction,  carloads  of  produce  are  allowed  to  spoil.  This 
is  done  in  order  to  keep  the  price  up.  These  and  other  abuses 
of  trust  are  found  to  some  extent,  but  legislative  action  and 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  when  such  practices  are  exposed 
usually  serve  as  effective  measures  of  control.  Such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Better  Business  Bureaus 
are  able  to  investigate  abuses  and  expose  them. 


IV.  THE  CONSUMER  ENJOYS  ADVANTAGES  AND  MEETS 

PROBLEMS 

Each  consumer  is  a  very  small  power  in  the  midst  of  a 
huge  producing  and  distributing  machinery  that  has  devel¬ 
oped  since  the  days  before  the  industrial  revolution.  By  him¬ 
self,  the  consumer  is  helpless  in  the  midst  of  this  complex 
machinery  of  making  and  selling.  Nevertheless,  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  it  is  he  who  unconsciously  determines  just  which 
wheels  shall  turn  and  which  shall  remain  idle.  In  order  to 
direct  this  power,  and  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  purchasing,  he  must  know  just  what  his  position  is. 
Let  us  examine  this  system  of  buyers  and  sellers  to  find  the 
advantages  and  problems  of  the  buyer  who  wants  to  get  as 
much  for  his  money  as  he  can. 

We  have  practically  no  laws  that  say  we  must  or  must  not 
buy  any  articles.  We  are  prohibited  from  the  purchase  of 
harmful  drugs  and  intoxicating  liquor.  We  are  compelled  to 
attend  school  until  we  reach  a  certain  age,  but  there  is  no 
commodity  that  the  law  says  we  must  buy.  During  the  Great 
War,  in  order  to  make  white  flour  available  for  the  soldiers, 
we  were  required  to  buy  cornmeal  and  whole  wheat  flours, 
and  we  were  restrained  from  buying  sugar.  That  was  but  a  tem¬ 
porary  war  measure.  In  colonial  times,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  each  person  was  required  to 
wear  woolen  garments  on  Sunday  and  feast  days.  Persons 
with  incomes  under  a  set  amount  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
silks  and  jewelry.  To-day,  however,  we  have  freedom  to  choose 
practically  whatever  we  will  in  the  spending  of  our  money. 

In  spite  of  this  seeming  freedom,  we  are  bound  at  every 
turn  to  buy  prescribed  articles.  Custom  says  that  we  must 
wear  hats  of  a  certain  kind  on  our  heads  instead  of  shawls, 
that  men  shall  wear  trousers,  and  women,  skirts.  Custom  has 
set  three  meals  a  day  with  typical  foods  served  at  those  meals. 
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Custom  has  us  eat  those  meals  at  a  table  with  chairs  and 
plates  and  silver  and  napkins.  In  Japan,  custom  decrees  mats 
for  chairs  and  no  table.  Custom  makes  us  buy  beds  and  rugs 
and  curtains.  Look  about  your  homes  and  your  wardrobe  to 
see  if  you  can  discover  many  things  the  purchase  of  which 
was  not  dictated  by  social  pressure.  We  keep  every  one  in 
line  with  custom  by  ridiculing  the  person  who  deviates  to  any 
noticeable  degree.  The  comfort  of  bobbed  hair  in  days  some 
years  past  was  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  cared  little  for  the 
smiles  and  sneers  of  the  social  group.  We  buy  an  expensive 
car,  and  lovely  furs,  not  so  much  because  we  get  personal  pleas¬ 
ure  from  their  use,  but  because  others  will  see  them.  The  fact 
that  we  display  our  possessions  with  such  keen  satisfaction 
shows  why  we  purchase  them. 

Again,  we  buy  because  we  are  being  constantly  told  of  the 
merit  of  a  commodity.  Magno  Furniture  Polish  fairly  jumps 
out  at  us  from  signboard  or  magazine  page  with  its  glowing 
suggestions  of  high  polish  and  cleanliness.  Perhaps,  if  we 
stopped  to  analyze,  we  should  know  that  we  did  not  want  a 
high  polish.  Yet  we  unconsciously  come  to  regard  the  high 
polish  as  desirable,  and  so  spend  our  half-dollars  for  something 
•we  would  not  select  if  we  were  not  easily  led  by  the  persistent 
advertiser.  The  consumer,  then,  must  be  an  unusually  intelli¬ 
gent  person  who  knows  what  he  wants,  and  why  he  wants  it, 
if  he  is  to  make  use  of  the  freedom  of  choice  that  the  law 
grants  to  him. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  woman  to  be  an  expert  in 
her  purchasing.  A  woman  buys  on  a  small  scale,  yet  makes 
her  choice  from  a  great  variety  of  objects.  Often  she  has 
neither  the  training  nor  the  facilities  for  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion  of  these  many  lines  of  expenditure.  A  manufacturing 
concern  has  its  chemists  and  engineers  who  determine  the 
qualities  of  an  article  to  be  purchased ;  that  is,  they  determine 
a  certain  standard  for  that  article.  The  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment  then  buys  or  has  made  for  its  use  an  article  measuring 
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up  to  that  standard.  In  other  words,  the  company  buys  by 
specification.  For  instance,  in  the  manufacture  of  cornstarch, 
silk  sheets  are  used  in  the  separation  of  the  fine  particles. 
A  standard  silk  fabric  is  bought  for  this  purpose,  and  when  the 
manufacturer  puts  in  his  order  he  buys  by  specification  of  so 
many  threads  per  square  inch,  with  a  definite  weight  of  thread. 
When  the  material  is  delivered,  if  there  is  any  suspicion  that 
the  order  was  not  accurately  filled,  it  goes  to  the  engineering 
department  for  a  quality  test. 

Below  is  a  specification  sheet  for  one  type  of  lead  pencil : 


Lead  Pe?icil 


Shape 

— Hexagonal 

Diameter  — %” 

Length 

—614" 

Edges 

— Rounded 

Color 

— Yellow 

Head 

— Wedge-shaped 

Wood 

— Cedar 

Straight-grained 

Eraser 

—Red 

Hard 

Lead 

— Size — medium 

Quality — No.  2 

Pocket 

clip — Chromium-plate 

8.  If  you  bought  in  accordance  with  these  specifica¬ 
tions,  how  would  the  pencil  differ  from  the  one  you  are 
using? 

9.  Write  a  sheet  that  would  specify  your  pencil. 

Let  us  examine  the  method  of  setting  up  a  standard  scien¬ 
tifically.  We  must  determine  just  what  service  an  article 
should  give  and  then  what  specific  qualities  will  give  such 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Let  us  say  that  a  large 
hotel  is  in  the  market  for  a  supply  of  guest  towels.  The  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  may  be  instructed  to  place  an  order  for  two 
thousand.  He  assembles  all  the  information  available  to  dis- 
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cover  what  kind  of  towel  will  give  the  best  service  for  its 
price.  Records  kept  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the  linen 
room  show  what  size,  what  weight,  what  fiber  and  quality  of 
fiber,  and  what  weave  have  given  greatest  length  of  service, 
as  well  as  continued  good  appearance.  Towels  must  have 
smoothness  in  weave,  richness  in  pattern,  and  good  absorptive 
power.  The  purchasing  manager  has  a  scientific  standard  to 
judge  by.  He  states  his  requirements  to  various  merchants, 
or  manufacturers.  Samples  are  sent  with  definite  information 
as  to  weight,  quality  of  fiber,  etc.  If  the  purchasing  agent  is 
in  doubt,  he  has  a  chemical  and  physical  examination  made  of 
these  samples.  He  examines  them  for  smoothness  and  pat¬ 
tern.  He  thus  makes  sure  that  his  purchase  shall  measure  up 
to  his  specifications,  and  that  the  price  is  the  best  to  be  had. 
He  is  now  ready  to  place  his  order. 

Compare  the  position  of  the  housewife  when  she  needs  six 
towels  for  family  use.  Such  standards  as  she  can  set  up  can¬ 
not  be  so  accurate  as  those  of  the  purchasing  agent.  In  the 
first  place,  she  may  not  know  the  weight,  the  quality  of  fiber, 
or  even  the  weave  she  has  been  using.  She  has  kept  no  records, 
so  she  does  not  know  which  kind  has  given  her  the  best  serv¬ 
ice.  Her  memory  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  tell  the  periods 
of  wear  to  which  the  various  lots  of  towels  have  been  subjected. 
However,  she  is  a  good  judge  of  smoothness  and  richness  in 
pattern.  When  she  goes  to  shop,  she  is  presented  with  a  great 
variety  of  towels  at  various  prices.  She  has  no  definite  in¬ 
formation  about  a  standard  or  about  the  quality  of  the  towels 
before  her.  How  can  she  know  which  is  the  better  buy  ?  Then, 
to  get  comparative  prices,  she  must  go  to  another  store  and 
carry  in  mind  the  qualities  offered  in  the  first  store.  If  she 
does  take  samples  home,  she  cannot  examine  them  scientifically 
to  discover  their  values.  She  does  the  best  she  can  under  the 
circumstances. 

Anyway,  six  towels  twice  a  year  scarcely  seem  worth  all 
the  trouble.  When  we  remember  that  all  of  her  purchasing  is 
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done  under  the  same  handicap,  we  realize  that  approximately 
66  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  all  the  money  earned  is  spent 
inexpertly.  A  better  method  of  marketing  might  enable 
women  and  their  families  to  obtain  double  the  number  of 
material  things  they  could  otherwise  buy. 

As  industry  is  organized  to-day,  a  producer  will  put  on  the 
market  only  that  which  nets  him  a  profit.  Any  practice  that 
will  tend  to  increase  his  profits  is  employed.  As  a  result,  there 
is  a  temptation  to  fraud  and  adulteration.  An  article  may  be 
represented  to  have  qualities  that  it  lacks,  either  by  direct 
statement  or  by  subtle  suggestion.  A  good  quality  may  have 
a  substitute  mixed  with  it,  or  a  poor  quality  may  be  represented 
as  one  of  first  class.  Since  these  practices  are  extremely 
profitable,  some  manufacturers  have  gone  to  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  development  of  processes  rendering  such  decep¬ 
tions  inconspicuous  or  even  impossible  of  detection  by  ordi¬ 
nary  observation.  Unlabeled  cotton  with  linen  finish,  mixtures 
of  artificial  and  real  silk,  and  weighting  of  silk  with  metal, 
are  a  few  examples  of  possible  frauds  in  the  textile  industry. 
Patent  medicines  containing  narcotics  or  stimulants,  that  fool 
patients  by  instant  relief,  are  a  serious  menace.  Every  other 
branch  of  our  expenditures  offers  examples  of  fraud,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  consumers  always  have  the  feeling  that  per¬ 
haps  we  have  been  robbed  whenever  we  make  a  purchase.  At 
least,  it  is  all  too  rare  in  the  case  of  manufactured  articles,  that 
we  can  be  absolutely  sure  that  an  article  really  is  what  it 
purports  to  be. 

Since  the  time  of  manufacture  in  the  household,  this  process 
has  gone  through  various  stages.  The  final  one  is  that  of 
mass  production  in  a  factory.  The  first  break  from  house¬ 
hold  manufacture  was  the  itinerant  worker  who  went  from 
house  to  house  doing  such  things  as  making  shoes  and  harness. 
The  itinerant  tinsmith  was  still  seen  within  this  generation 
in  outlying  farm  regions  with  his  solder  and  irons,  soliciting 
odd  jobs  of  repairing.  In  the  city,  we  still  see  the  scissors 
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grinder  whose  bell  notifies  us  of  his  approach.  The  next  step 
was  that  of  the  custom  system.  Each  purchaser  would  go  to 
the  shops  of  craftsmen  and  have  made  there  the  various  articles 
of  use.  We  still  have  the  tailor  who  makes  suits  to  order. 
This  finally  gave  way  to  the  factory  system,  with  the  inter¬ 
mediate  or  accompanying  step  of  the  domestic  system  in  which 
work  was  given  out  to  be  taken  away  from  the  factory.  We 
still  have  the  “sweat  shop”  in  connection  with  the  garment 
industry,  in  which  women  and  children  are  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  home  manufacture  of  cheap  underwear  and  knitted  articles. 

In  each  system  except  that  of  the  factory  system,  the  con¬ 
sumer  started  the  process.  That  is,  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  wanted  an  article,  decided  upon  the  type  wanted,  and  either 
made  it  himself  or  ordered  it  to  be  made.  In  the  factory  sys¬ 
tem,  the  manufacturer  decides  what  articles  he  will  make,  and 
we  either  justify  his  decision  by  buying  or  put  him  in  error 
by  refusing  to  buy.  The  manufacturer  must  decide,  after 
interpreting  the  trends  of  the  times,  wdiat  the  consumer  is 
likely  to  buy.  Then  he  manufactures  the  quantities  in  which 
he  judges  consumers  will  be  willing  to  invest.  Each  dollar 
the  consumer  spends  in  the  purchase  of  an  article  is  a  vote  to 
have  the  article  continued  by  the  manufacturer.  So  the  manu¬ 
facturer  initiates  the  making  of  nearly  all  articles  of  use,  and 
the  consumer  tells  whether  that  article  shall  be  continued. 

As  a  result  of  this  development,  the  consumer  is  placed  in 
a  situation  he  needs  to  understand.  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  his  voting?  How  is  his  voting  influenced?  Does  this  sys¬ 
tem  produce  the  things  he  needs?  Such  are  the  questions  he 
should  answer  for  himself  if  he  is  to  turn  his  money  into 
goods  satisfactorily. 

Each  dollar  a  person  spends  is  a  vote  to  have  certain  goods 
produced  or  a  service  continued.  If  we  spend  money  for 
articles  that  are  cheaply  made,  and  that  give  little  return  for 
the  expenditure,  we  are  encouraging  such  manufacture  and 
discouraging  the  production  of  goods  of  true  worth.  If  we 
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spend  for  shoddy  clothes,  for  indecent  plays,  for  adulterated 
foods,  we  are  telling  the  manufacturer  that  he  should  continue 
in  such  production,  as  we  are  willing  to  give  him  a  profit 
upon  it.  If  we  spend  upon  luxuries  to  an  inordinate  degree,  we 
are  encouraging  the  investment  of  huge  amounts  of  capital 
in  the  production  of  luxuries,  and  turning  this  capital  from 
the  making  of  articles  of  necessity.  When  capital  is  taken 
from  necessities  to  luxuries,  necessities  will  cost  more,  and  so 
the  “cost  of  living”  is  raised.  Since  the  voting  is  not  by  the 
people  but  by  the  dollar,  those  who  have  much  money  to  spend 
are  more  influential  in  deciding  what  shall  be  produced  than 
those  with  few  dollars  of  income.  The  consumer,  by  his 
choices,  then  decides  what  shall  be  presented  to  him  in  the 
future,  whether  it  shall  be  honest  value  or  be  fraud,  and  to 
some  extent  how  much  it  shall  cost.  If  he  votes  in  ignorance, 
he  must  suffer  just  the  same  as  if  he  knew  for  what  he  was 
casting  his  approval. 

As  consumers,  we  are  interested  in  knowing  whether  this 
system,  in  which  the  manufacturer  decides  what  shall  be 
produced,  enables  us  to  find  the  types  of  goods  we  desire. 

How  often  we  hear  the  complaint,  “I  have  been  looking  for 
years  for  such  an  article  but  have  never  been  able  to  find  it.” 
We  go  to  a  store,  describe  in  detail  the  kinds  of  articles  that 
would  answer  our  purpose,  and  are  told  that  they  are  not  to 
be  had.  We  are  forced  to  select  alternatives  that  may  be  quite 
unsuited  to  our  needs.  Perhaps,  for  instance,  we  like  to  have 
leather  heels  on  our  walking  shoes.  The  manufacturers  in  an¬ 
nual  session  have  decided  to  use  the  wooden  heel  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  we  must  buy  contrary  to  our  preference.  If  the 
system  of  the  consumer  initiating  manufacture  were  in  vogue, 
we  could  order  the  leather  heel.  Of  course,  this  would  be  a 
more  expensive  method.  Mass  production  gives  lower  costs, 
although  through  it  we  sacrifice  ability  to  satisfy  our  needs 
exactly.  Likewise,  in  general,  there  is  probably  much  better 
adaptation  of  manufactured  goods  to  our  needs  than  would 
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have  developed  under  consumer  initiative,  because  large  com¬ 
panies  can  engage  in  experimentation  and  investigation  such 
as  would  be  impossible  to  the  individual  consumer.  House¬ 
hold  appliances,  electric  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  lovely  fabrics 
at  a  moderate  price  are  the  result  of  expensive  preliminary 
study  and  preparation  that  mass  production  alone  makes 
possible. 

If  the  manufacturer  finds  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in 
his  judgment  as  to  what  the  consumer  will  buy,  he  loses  a 
great  deal  of  money.  He  has  a  factory,  machinery,  and  raw 
and  finished  material  on  hand.  He  must  take  steps  to  avert 
failure.  He  must  force  us  to  buy.  He  hires  an  advertiser 
who  has  become  very  skillful  in  suggesting  ways  of  spending 
money  to  the  man  or  the  woman  who  has  money  to  spend. 
This  advertiser  is  a  keen  psychologist,  a  student  of  human 
nature.  He  knows  what  arguments,  what  suggestions,  will 
influence  you  and  me.  Perhaps  a  manufacturer  has  in  mind 
a  new  article  upon  which  he  thinks  he  can  make  a  large 
profit.  He  immediately  starts  an  advertising  campaign  to 
introduce  this  article  and  make  it  popular.  It  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  vigorous  advertising  pays.  A  cheaper  article  does 
not  always  follow.  In  fact,  a  manufacturer  sometimes  finds 
that  he  can  increase  his  price  at  the  same  time  he  is  building 
up  the  demand. 

Consumers  are  somewhat  helpless  against  the  great  array 
of  advertisers.  We  are  unconscious  of  the  keenness  with  which 
the  advertiser  has  found  out  our  weaknesses  and  our  legiti¬ 
mate  susceptibilities.  The  advertiser  reasons  somewhat  as 
follows . 

The  idea  that  will  make  the  greatest  appeal  to  a  mother  is  the 
welfare  of  her  children.  Let  me  think,  then,  of  something  to  say  about 
the  product  I  am  representing,  that  will  play  upon  this  instinct.  I  can 
reach  mothers  through  fear  of  neglecting  their  children,  or  through  the 
desire  to  increase  their  welfare  and  popularity.  I  have  a  toothpaste  to 
sell.  I  might  draw  such  a  picture  that  every  woman  who  sees  it  and 
reads  the  descriptive  material  will  immediately  begin  to  wonder 
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whether  the  teeth  of  her  children  are  affected  by  the  dire  conditions  I 
shall  suggest.  I  shall  so  state  the  description  as  to  convince  the  mother 
that  she  can  free  herself  from  this  fear  if  she  provides  my  paste  for 
her  children.  I  shall  bring  in  the  suggestion  that  this  is  the  only  way 
she  can  be  sure  of  warding  off  the  danger.  I  know  that  probably  a 
majority  of  mothers  do  not  take  their  children  to  the  dentist  often 
enough  to  be  informed  accurately  as  to  the  condition  of  their  teeth 
and  gums,  so  I  am  sure  I  can  induce  worry.  I  could  not  use  it  if  all 
mothers  had  knowledge  of  tooth  conditions,  or  if  they  had  sufficient 
competent  advice  or  knew  what  a  good  toothpaste  can  be  expected  to 
do.  There  are  many  true  disease  dangers  that  can,  by  exaggeration, 
be  made  into  capital  stories.  Then  I  shall  spread  this  advertisement 
so  widely  and  in  such  prominent  places  that,  without  consciously  doing 
so,  women  and  men  too  will  come  to  associate  the  idea  of  safety  with 
my  toothpaste,  and  danger  with  its  neglect.  My  sales  are  sure  to 
increase. 

io.  How  many  consumers  know  what  ingredients  are 
necessary  to  an  effective  toothpaste?  If  they  do  know, 
how  can  they  find  out  whether  the  paste  advertised  has 
these  ingredients?  Do  we  know  what  harmful  in¬ 
gredients  might  be  contained  in  the  paste?  How  many 
of  us  know  what  a  good  paste  can  be  expected  to  do  in 
the  preservation  of  teeth?  If  we  were  really  informed, 
could  the  advertiser  play  upon  fear?  Upon  our  hope  of 
becoming  beautiful  through  the  use  of  his  paste  rather 
than  another? 

In  Earle’s  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days  we  find  quoted  this 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  Colonial  prerevolutionary 
days : 


The  Famous  Anodyne  Necklace 
Price  20  Shillings 

For  children’s  teeth,  recommended  in  England  by  Dr.  Chamberlen, 
with  a  remedy  to  open  and  ease  the  foregums  of  teething  children  and 
bring  their  teeth  safely  out.  Children  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave 
and  thought  past  recovery  with  their  teeth,  fits,  fevers,  convulsions, 
hooping  and  other  violent  coughs,  gripes,  looseness  and  all  proceeding 
from  their  teeth,  who  cannot  tell  what  they  suffer  or  make  known  their 
pains  any  other  way  but  by  crying  and  moans,  have  almost  miracu- 
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lously  recovered  after  having  worn  the  famous  Anodyne  Necklace  but 
one  night’s  time.  A  mother  then  would  never  forgive  herself  whose 
child  should  die  for  want  of  so  very  easy  a  remedy  for  its  teeth.  And 
what  is  particularly  remarkable  of  this  necklace  is,  that  of  those  vast 
numbers  who  have  had  this  necklace  for  their  children,  none  have 
made  any  complaints  but  express  how  glad  they  have  been  that  their 
children  have  worn  it  whereas  if  they  had  not  had  it,  they  believed 
their  children  would  have  been  in  the  grave,  all  means  having  been  used 
in  vain  until  they  had  the  necklace.1 


One  of  Our  Outstanding  Values! 


Full  Grain  Leather 
Straps 


Full 

Grain 

Leather 

Corners 

V 


And 

^  Op 

Split  Cowhide  Postpaid 

Our  great  buying  power  in  the  luggage  market 
enables  us  to  offer  you  this  wonderful  value.  Attrac¬ 
tive  shark  grained  split  cowhide  built  over  a  heavy 
steel  frame  with  sewed  ends  and  reinforced  at  all 
edges  to  withstand  hard  knocks.  Leather  corners 
and  strap  loops  are  riveted  on  with  full  bell  rivets. 
Has  two  genuine  top  grain  cowhide  straps  around 
case.  Nicely  cloth  lined  with  long  shirt  fold  in  the 
cover  and  two  straps  in  the  body.  Leather  handle. 
Case,  12%  in.  high  and  7%  in.  wide.  <J?  EL  CZ  Ct 
6R9435'/4 — Mahogany.  Lgth.,  24  in. . . 
6R9436'/4 — Mahogany.  Length,  26  in.... $6. 25 
6R9490'/4 — Black.  Length,  24  inches....  5.65 
6R949  T'/4— Black.  Length,  26  inches....  6.25 


Courtesy,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 


An  advertisement  addressed  to  the  intelligence. 


This  early  advertiser  was  not  so  subtle  as  is  his  descendant 
to-day.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate,  however,  whether  in 
another  two  hundred  years  Americans  will  not  be  amused  at  the 


1  Alice  M.  Earle,  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days  (Macmillan  Co.,  1899), 

p.  9. 
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you  don’t 
have  to  pay 
520  a  pair  for 
your  stockings- 


ignorance  and  the  credulity  that  allowed  some  of  the  present- 
day  advertisements  to  be  seriously  addressed  to  purchasers. 

The  advertiser  has  discovered 
various  ways  of  directing  our 
buying.  All  of  us  want  to  make 
as  much  money  as  we  can.  This 
has  such  universal  appeal  that  a 
horde  of  advertisements  ad¬ 
dressed  to  this  ambition  appears 
regularly.  If  we  are  well,  we 
get  much  pleasure  from  our  food. 
The  advertiser  appeals  to  this 
pleasure  by  his  luscious  cuts  of 
ham,  his  desserts,  his  pancakes 
dripping  with  syrup.  Style  is  a 
potent  ruler.  Distinction  of  line 
and  color  we  seek  in  clothes,  in 
automobiles,  in  lampshades,  in 
spectacles.  No  advertiser  ever 
neglects  this  truth.  Beside  the 
picture  of  a  new-model  automo¬ 
bile  stands  a  girl  and  a  man 
dressed  in  the  very  latest  fash¬ 
ion,  lounging  or  standing  in  at¬ 
titudes  that  label  them  as  “up 
to  the  minute.”  Every  detail  in 
the  picture  says  “style.”  Men¬ 
tally  we  transfer  that  quality  to 
the  car,  and  the  advertiser  has 
accomplished  his  aim.  Cars  are 
sold  to-day  upon  appearance 
more  than  upon  performance. 
The  members  of  the  sales  force 

of  a  large  automobile  company 
An  advertisement  addressed  to  . 

moneyed  snobbery.  were  recently  instructed  not  to 


but  you  may  here, 
if  you  like! 

which  is  a  privilege  very 
few  New  York  Shops 
can  offer  you ! 

in  our  de  luxe  departe • 
Spider-web  French  filer 
all  hand-made 
Jana  Hrgnv'* 

(excluiii' 

Courtesy,  The  Survey  Graphic. 
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raise  the  hood  of  the  machine  unless  by  specific  request,  but 
to  base  their  sales  arguments  on  line,  color,  finish,  etc. 

We  are  constantly  being  told  of  the  “exclusiveness”  of  a 
certain  product.  We  are  made  to  feel  that  if  we  buy  a 
certain  brand  we  have  placed  ourselves  a  rung  higher  on  the 
social  ladder.  We  are  ashamed  to  admit  buying  “inferior 
quality.”  A  brand  of  writing  paper,  or  a  make  of  perfume, 
are  said  to  be  “socially  correct.”  Over  and  over  we  are 
subtly  assured  that  our  complexions  can  be  just  as  lovely  as 
that  of  Lady  So-and-So.  Delicately,  the  advertiser  is  telling 
us  that  we  can  be  on  a  par  with  royalty,  with  the  famous, 
by  using  the  same  kind  of  face  cream  or  cigarette  as  these 
romantically  distant  individuals  may  or  may  not  use. 

Many  of  us  have  physical  ills.  Some  of  us  have  good  imag¬ 
inations.  The  advertiser  neglects  no  one.  Pictures  and  state¬ 
ments  eloquent  of  the  relief  that  specific  remedies  promise 
are  found  everywhere.  Symptoms  defined  convince  the  imag¬ 
inative  of  critical  illness  and  the  need  for  the  advertised  nos¬ 
trum.  A  kindly  old  face,  that  of  a  physician  or  a  priest, 
arouses  a  sympathetic  feeling  toward  a  remedy  that  prob¬ 
ably  has  only  the  doubtful  recommendation  of  being  many 
years  on  the  market.  The  kindly  old  face  probably  never 
had  the  slightest  connection  with  the  first  production.  If 
we  use  chewing  gum  after  every  meal  we  are  told  that  we 
may  indulge  our  appetites  to  any  extent.  So  on  and  on — 
our  advertisers  depend  upon  our  ignorance  and  our  gullibility 
to  create  favorable  attitudes  toward  their  products,  and  to 
make  us  part  with  our  money. 

11.  List  the  appeals  made  by  advertisers  as  de¬ 
scribed  above.  Make  additions  to  this  list  as  you  dis¬ 
cover  them  in  studying  advertisements. 

12.  Bring  an  example  of  each  appeal  to  the  class. 

Advertising  also  has  a  good  aspect.  Never  before  has  there 
been  so  much  purchasing  power  among  the  masses  of  people 
as  we  find  in  the  great  middle  class  of  the  United  States  to-day. 
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This  is  due,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  extensive  manufac¬ 
ture.  Never  before  has  the  world  known  such  an  abundance 
of  well  adapted  consumption  goods  as  we  now  have.  The 
manufacturer  should  have  his  share  of  credit  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  goods,  even  though  this  work  was  done  at  the 
spur  of  profit.  Without  the  agency  of  advertising,  manu¬ 
facturers  could  not  have  made  known  their  wares,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  would  not  to-day  enjoy  the  variety  of  material 
comforts  we  have  come  to  require. 

When  a  manufacturer  produces  a  large  quantity  of  goods, 
each  article  can  be  made  more  cheaply.  While  this  argu¬ 
ment  does  not  hold  indefinitely,  it  is  general  enough  in  its 
application  to  grant  to  advertising  considerable  credit  for 
the  low  prices  of  many  articles  in  use.  Often  one  is  amazed 
at  the  relatively  low  costs  of  many  of  the  manufactured 
articles.  .In  days  of  hand  labor,  either  they  could  not  have 
been  made  at  all,  or  they  would  have  been  prohibitive  in  price 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  time  they  would  have  required. 

Without  some  advertising,  the  consumer  would  not  know 
what  goods  were  available.  New  methods  and  better  equip¬ 
ment  would  be  adopted  by  the  home  very  slowly,  for  the 
consumer  would  be  unaware  of  the  possibilities  of  purchase. 
National  advertising  disseminates  knowledge  of  improvements 
very  quickly  and  enables  the  purchaser  to  invest  in  the  latest 
inventions  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  needs.  When  advertisers 
give  true  information  concerning  their  product,  they  become 
an  important  agency  for  education.  Probably  the  present 
recognition  of  nutritional  needs  would  not  be  so  common, 
if  the  orange  and  the  raisin  grower,  the  yeast  manufacturer, 
and  others  had  not  made  nutritional  claims  for  their  products. 
That  these  claims  have  sometimes  been  overdrawn  by  no 
means  obviates  their  value  as  a  means  of  scattering  infor¬ 
mation.  Insurance  companies  are  spreading  broadcast  the 
doctrines  of  health  care  and  temperate  habits.  So,  on  every 
hand,  we  find  advertisements  that  are  truly  educative. 
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Some  classes  of  advertising  are  addressed  to  an  intelligent 
audience.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  engineering  and  other 
scientific  journals.  We  should  expect  this,  since  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  the  guesswork  of  the  ordinary  consumer  would  be 
fatal. 

13.  Bring  an  example  of  this  type  of  advertising  to 
class.  Copy  one  from  a  library  magazine  if  you  have 
none  of  your  own. 

14.  Make  a  list  of  the  values  that  we  get  through 
advertisements.  Show  that  we  get  these  values  by  ex¬ 
amples. 

15.  Write  an  advertisement  for  some  particular 
article  of  sale.  Will  you  address  this  to  the  intelligence 
or  to  the  emotions? 

16.  How  does  your  advertisement  compare  with  that 
in  a  mail-order  catalogue  for  a  similar  article? 

17.  What  must  be  true  of  consumers  if  this  method 
is  to  be  commonly  used? 

18.  Would  your  advertisement  help  consumers  to 
learn?  How? 

Many  other  features  of  our  marketing  system  are  of  dis¬ 
advantage  to  the  purchaser.  With  the  exception  of  foods  and 
a  few  other  products,  such  as  sterling  silver,  for  example,  there 
is  little  labeling  that  will  tell  us  the  quality  of  the  ingredients 
used.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing,  except  by  expensive 
trial,  whether  an  article  of  which  we  have  the  right  to  expect 
high  quality  really  has  this  quality,  or  whether  it  is  some¬ 
thing  poor  that  is  cleverly  disguised.  Labels  are  often  mis¬ 
leading.  “Solid  mahogany”  does  not  mean  that  the  entire 
structure  is  mahogany,  but  that  certain  of  the  exposed  parts 
are  solid.  We  may  not  be  particular  whether  or  not  an 
article  of  furniture  is  all  of  a  particular  solid  wood,  but  it  is 
an  unfair  marketing  situation  to  deceive  us  by  means  of  a 
label. 

A  condition  that  has  developed  as  a  result  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  nature  of  business  is  the  duplication  of  service.  In  a 

residential  region  in  a  large  city,  an  observer  recently  counted 
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the  wagons  of  eight  different  dairy  companies.  All  of  these 
wagons  were  covering  the  same  territory.  A  common  delivery 
wagon  carrying  the  products  of  the  different  dairies  is  one 
suggestion  for  eliminating  this  duplication  of  service.  Since 
delivery  men  are  also  sales  agents,  this  change  probably  will 
not  come  to  pass.  Public  utilities,  such  as  light,  telephone, 
and  gas,  fortunately  have  no  such  duplication.  Milk  is  grow¬ 
ing  to  be  a  public  utility,  and  probably  should  be  treated 
as  such. 

Another  duplication  exists  in  sizes,  qualities,  and  varieties. 

Manufacturers  of  some  kinds  of  articles  have  voluntarily, 
with  the  aid  of  the  government,  cut  down  in  these  wasteful 
practices,  and  have  reached  a  degree  of  standardization.  For 
instance,  it  is  now  possible  to  use  all  makes  of  electrical 
equipment  in  our  homes,  because  sockets  and  other  connec¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  fit  into  each  other,  no  matter  who 
the  manufacturer.  The  usual  tendency  of  the  manufacturer 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  varieties  in  order  to  increase  his 
sales  arguments. 

Our  highly  developed  system  has  grown  in  complexity  from 
the  very  simplest  form — the  farmer  trading  with  his  neighbor. 

Various  factors  have  brought  about  the  growth  in  size  and 
complexity  of  our  trading  activities.  The  growth  of  our 
cities  has  made  necessary  the  transportation  of  huge  quan¬ 
tities  of  goods  over  great  distances.  It  has  occasioned  a  need 
for  the  middleman  whose  work  it  is  to  gather  supplies  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  then  to  feed  them  out  again 
to  consumers.  Extension  of  knowledge  has  changed  our  de¬ 
mands  so  much  that  production  has  been  materially  altered. 
Greater  dietary  knowledge,  for  instance,  has  emphasized  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  such  an  extent  that  the  present-day  grocer 
carries  a  different  winter  stock  from  that  of  his  predecessor 
of  a  generation  or  two  ago.  As  our  wealth  increases,  w'e  are 
able  to  demand  greater  variety  and  more  care  in  production 
and  sales  of  consumption  goods.  Controlled  temperature,  as 
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in  refrigerator  cars  and  cold-storage  warehouses,  has  length¬ 
ened  the  season  of  perishable  goods  and  of  those  that  are 
produced  only  a  part  of  the  year.  Eggs,  fruits,  fresh  meat, 
and  lettuce,  are  examples. 

iq.  List  the  factors  that  affect  the  ability  of  the 
consumer  to  make  wise  selections. 

In  our  difficult  situation,  we  have  turned  to  the  expedient 
of  buying  by  brands,  the  nearest  approach  at  present  to  a 
guarantee  of  quality.  It  is  true  that  a  nationally  advertised 
commodity  cannot  vary  much  in  its  quality  if  it  is  to  retain 
the  good  will  of  the  consumer.  However,  if  we  have  become 
convinced  of  the  merits  of  a  well-known  brand,  we  relinquish 
this  security  grudgingly,  preferring  to  be  blinded  to  deteriora¬ 
tion  for  a  considerable  time.  Likewise,  national  and  very 
aggressive  advertising  tend  to  make  us  see  qualities  that  really 
are  not  present,  or  that  are  not  of  the  greatest  importance. 
We  may  entirely  overlook  faults.  A  kitchen  cleanser  may 
clean  the  sink,  but  it  may  also  ruin  the  finish. 

Since  brands  are  not  standardized,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  the  quality  remains  the  same.  Sheeting  is  a  commodity 
that  purchasers  buy  by  brand  to  a  large  extent.  A  recent 
investigation  made  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  brought 
out  the  fact  that  when  cotton  prices  rise,  the  manufacturer 
of  a  well-known  sheeting  prefers  to  weave  in  fewer  threads 
per  inch  rather  than  to  advance  the  price  above  what  his 
customers  are  used  to  paying.  Obviously,  then,  we  cannot 
be  sure  of  always  getting  the  same  quality  when  we  purchase 
by  brand.  Another  practice  of  manufacturers  is  to  sell  the 
same  quality  under  two  brand  names,  one  that  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  other  that  of  a  retailer  who  has  his  own  private 
brand  attached.  These  may  sell  at  different  prices  on  the 
same  counter.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  purchaser  has 
no  way  of  knowing  that  she  is  paying  too  much  when  she 
selects  the  brand  she  has  learned  to  depend  upon.  Advertis- 
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ing  is  expensive,  and  the  consumer  often  pays  for  this  adver¬ 
tising  when  selecting  by  brand.  The  fact  that  there  are  such 
great  numbers  of  brands  is  a  further  handicap.  In  peas  alone, 
there  are  about  4,500  brands.  However,  in  the  absence  of  a 
better  marketing  situation,  brands  are  better  than  no  guide. 
We  need  to  be  constantly  alert  in  judging  as  well  as  we  can 
the  qualities  branded  goods  seem  to  have. 

Further,  in  our  uncertainty,  we  have  turned  to  merchants 
and  manufacturers  whom  in  various  ways  we  have  learned  to 
consider  dependable.  Perhaps  the  repetition  of  the  name  in 
advertising  has  given  us  confidence.  Perhaps  the  size  of  the 
store,  or  of  the  manufacturing  company,  has  caused  us  to 
feel  that  it  is  dependable.  Reputation  for  fair  dealing  among 
customers  is  a  more  reliable  basis  for  judgment.  Here,  again, 
a  “dependable”  merchant  should  always  be  chosen.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  business  is  always  based  on  profit, 
and  there  is  a  temptation  to  profit  unfairly  if  a  seller  is 
reasonably  sure  he  will  not  be  found  out.  Likewise,  the 
policy  of  a  store  is  not  always  carried  out  unless  the  sales  force 
is  very  highly  trained. 

20.  In  what  ways  has  the  consumer  responded  to 
the  situation? 


V.  PURCHASERS  INCREASE  COSTS  BY  THEIR  BUYING  HABITS 


It  is  not  easy  for  individuals  to  think  of  themselves  as 
minute  parts  of  a  huge  system.  If  we  could  seat  ourselves 
above  the  retail  district  of  a  large  city,  and  have  the  ability 
to  see  through  the  walls  and  roofs,  we  would  realize  that,  if 
the  wasteful  purchasing  methods  of  one  buyer  were  duplicated 
by  all  individuals,  the  total  cost  would  be  enormous. 

By  not  reasoning  about  who  must  finally  pay  the  bill,  we 
make  demands  upon  merchants  that  cost  us  yearly  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum.  When  we  return  goods  that  we  have  selected 
thoughtlessly,  we  sometimes  think  that  this  cuts  down  the 
profits  of  the  merchant.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  merchant  calculates  such  a  percentage  of  profit 
upon  the  goods  that  he  covers  the  losses  inflicted  upon  him 
by  the  unwise  purchasing  habits  of  his  patrons.  In  the  last 
analysis,  then,  each  price  ticket  includes  the  expense  incurred 
through  the  needless  service  stores  must  render  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Consumers  should  avoid  many  expensive  practices  if  they 
wish  to  keep  prices  down.  Nearly  all  stores  have  regular  de¬ 
liveries,  all  the  articles  for  one  region  of  the  city  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  one  wagon.  The  cost  of  the  trip  of  this  wagon, 
and  of  the  delivery  boys,  may  then  be  divided  among  all 
the  articles  delivered.  If,  however,  a  boy  must  make  a  special 
trip  for  one  article,  obviously  that  is  a  greater  expense  per 
article  or  per  dollar.  That  the  person  who  asks  for  the 
special  delivery  does  not  pay  directly  for  this  service,  seems 
unjust.  Instead,  all  the  costs  of  delivery  are  lumped  and 
evenly  distributed  over  all  the  goods  delivered.  Thus  Mrs.  A., 
who  is  a  good  planner,  helps  to  pay  for  the  last-minute  buying 
of  Mrs.  B.  All  such  demands  that  can  be  avoided  by  fore¬ 
thought  and  planning,  unnecessarily  raise  the  level  of  prices 
for  all  consumers. 
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The  evil  of  returning  goods  has  reached  disturbing  propor¬ 
tions.  The  president  of  a  large  department  store  recently 
gave  these  figures:  Of  all  shoes  bought,  10  to  15  per  cent 
are  returned;  of  women’s  apparel,  25  to  40  per  cent;  of 
china,  10  to  15  per  cent;  of  pianos,  radios,  etc.,  25  per  cent. 
The  merchant  must  so  set  his  price  that  he  can  afford  to 
pay  clerks  to  resell  these  articles,  to  pay  duplicated  delivery 
costs,  and  cost  of  having  the  articles  returned.  If  purchasers 
are  so  neglectful  that  the  goods  are  damaged,  there  must 
be  allowance  for  refinishing,  or  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  a 
reduction  of  the  sales  price.  It  is  the  consumer  who  pays 
for  these  bad  habits  of  purchasing.  The  merchant  is  ex¬ 
tremely  desirous  of  pleasing  his  customers ;  consequently  he 
is  tempted  to  be  very  lenient  in  handling  cases  of  poor 
judgment,  preferring  to  reimburse  himself  by  charging  more 
than  he  would  otherwise  charge. 

The  credit  evil  may  be  very  wasteful.  A  merchant  can  buy 
goods  from  a  wholesaler  at  a  discount  if  he  can  pay  cash. 
This  enables  him  to  sell  at  a  lower  price.  When  his  cus¬ 
tomers  charge  their  purchases  and  then  fail  to  pay  their  bills 
promptly,  he  does  not  have  cash  for  his  own  transactions, 
and  his  prices  reflect  an  increased  wholesale  price.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  merchant  must  be  reimbursed  for  bad  accounts, 
those  he  is  never  able  to  collect.  He  must  have  money  to 
pay  clerks  who  send  out  notices  of  arrears,  and  for  collection 
costs  when  he  has  to  resort  to  a  collector  to  gain  a  settle¬ 
ment.  This  evil  is  great  enough  to  make  a  real  difference  in 
prices  in  many  lines  of  business. 

Installment  buying  has  grown  to  enormous  proportions. 
Economists  consider  that,  in  theory,  it  is  a  legitimate  prac¬ 
tice.  Actually,  however,  it  works  out  very  often  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  purchaser.  The  retailer  may  charge  too 
high  a  percentage  for  the  service  of  financing  the  bill  until 
it  is  paid.  The  consumer  pays  out  of  proportion  and  so 
loses  money.  Perhaps  the  retailer  has  found  it  necessary 
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to  set  this  high  rate  to  cover  the  risk  of  loss.  Probably  the 
situation  will  be  adjusted,  as  the  years  pass,  so  that  this 
method  will  not  be  so  costly  to  the  honest  buyer,  and  will  still 
be  fair  to  the  retailer. 

Purchasers  have  it  within  their  power  to  lessen  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  the  number  of  clerks  a  merchant  must  hire. 

If  every  housewife  waits  till  the  time  between  four  and  six 
in  the  afternoon  to  buy  supplies  for  dinner,  and  if  all  are 
to  have  immediate  service,  it  means  that  the  grocer  and 
butcher  must  hire  more  clerks  than  would  be  necessary  if 
their  customers  would  choose  other  periods  of  the  day.  If 
we  bought  staples  on  other  days  than  Saturday,  we  would 
considerably  lighten  the  merchant’s  weekend  labor.  Some 
merchants  seem  not  to  have  considered  the  bad  effects  of 
concentrating  their  load,  and  offer  special  prices  on  Saturday. 
This  practice  may  reflect  the  already  established  Saturday 
purchasing  habits  of  consumers.  Early  Christmas  shopping 
lightens  a  burden  too  heavy  at  the  best.  Also,  if  we  each 
would  have  a  list  when  we  order  over  the  phone,  or  when 
we  purchase  in  the  store,  we  would  not  waste  the  time  of 
clerks. 

Sometimes  purchasers  demand  that  much  preliminary  prep¬ 
aration  be  devoted  to  goods,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Carrots  must  have  no  particle  of  earth  clinging  to  them, 
lettuce  must  have  all  the  outside  leaves  removed.  The  man¬ 
ager  of  a  fair-sized  grocery  store  employs  a  man  full-time 
to  wash  and  otherwise  prepare  vegetables,  and  another  man 
half-time  to  work  with  fruits.  We  are  justified  in  demand- 
ign  such  preparation  as  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  quality, 
but  overelaboration  occasions  an  increase  in  price  that  the 
mother  and  other  members  of  the  family  might  easily  save. 

Another  complaint  merchants  register  is  that  customers 
mishandle  goods  on  display.  We  are  often  confronted  with 
the  sign  “Do  not  handle.”  Fruit  is  squeezed,  and  the  bruised 
spot  soon  results  in  decay.  Tomatoes  and  peaches  are  par- 
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ticularly  susceptible  to  the  wrong  kind  of  handling.  Sales 
of  shopworn  goods  are  common. 

If  all  consumers  could  realize  the  effects  of  demanding 
only  the  highest  quality,  a  better  marketing  situation  would 
arise.  There  is  a  limited  amount  of  superior  quality  fruits, 
for  instance.  If  all  demand  this  quality  alone,  it  will  be 
exceedingly  expensive,  while  a  poorer  grade  may  not  bring 
enough  in  the  market  to  pay  for  its  harvesting.  Yet  some¬ 
thing  less  than  the  best  is  satisfactory  for  many  uses.  Veblen,1 
in  his  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  holds  a  mirror  up  to  us 
in  which  we  may  all  see  ourselves  if  we  but  look.  There  we 
see  that  each  group  of  spenders  is  attempting  to  raise  itself 
into  the  social  status  of  that  group  just  above  it  in  earning 
and  spending  power.  Since  this  is  true,  it  is  the  class  with 
the  most  money  to  spend  that  sets  the  pace  for  all  of  us. 
This  is  unfortunate,  because  socially  legitimate  utility  no 
longer  becomes  the  basis  for  buying.  It  has  come  about  that 
we  have  developed  unconsciously  a  peculiar  standard  for  the 
judgment  of  value.  What  is  obviously  expensive  has  come 
to  be  considered  beautiful  and  of  great  value,  the  inexpensive 
finding  small  favor.  We  can  turn  back  to  quantities  of 
expensive  goods  bought  in  the  past,  and  now  that  the  passage 
of  time  allows  us  to  truly  evaluate  from  the  standpoint  of 
artistic  attractiveness  and  utility,  we  are  amazed.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  the  ugliness  and  lack  of  utility  of  those  things 
that  fashion  decrees.  The  high-heeled  shoe,  misshaping  what 
might  otherwise  be  a  beautiful  foot,  developing  a  stalking, 
ungraceful  walk,  can  be  beautiful  only  to  generations  that 
see  it  through  the  distorting  glass  fashion  holds  before  our 
eyes.  Since  we  all  have  the  same  blindness,  it  is  only  too 
rarely  that  we  are  aware  of  this  fallacy  in  purchasing. 

21.  List  some  of  the  costly  purchasing  habits  of 
consumers. 

1  Thorstein  B.  Veblen,  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class  (Vanguard  Press,  Inc., 
1926),  ch.  v. 


VI.  THERE  ARE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  IMPROVEMENT 
FOR  THE  CONSUMER 

The  foregoing  discussions  point  out  that  the  consumer 
should  seek  a  way  out  of  his  difficult  position.  The  future 
holds  possibilities  for  great  improvement  in  buying,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  consumer  will  have  help  in  deciding  what  to  buy. 
Each  of  us  should  understand  what  these  possibilities  are,  so 
that  we  may  lend  our  influence  in  making  them  realities. 
There  is  a  great  deal  the  consumer  could  do  for  himself  if 
he  understood  his  true  position.  Sometimes  we  are  satisfied 
with  our  buying  because  we  do  not  know  just  how  little  we 
are  truly  getting  for  our  money.  We  are  more  or  less  com¬ 
placent  in  the  situation  because  we  are  unaware  of  how'  much 
\ye  are  influenced  by  advertising,  by  the  opinion  of  others, 
and  even  by  our  desire  to  sometimes  give  a  false  idea  of  what 
yre  can  afford.  Instead  of  developing  the  kind  of  living  that 
would  give  us  a  good  return  in  health  and  happiness,  we  choose 
the  frivolities,  the  extravagances,  the  unwise  practices  that 
leave  our  purses  impoverished  and  our  lives  no  happier. 

We  have  so  little  independence  of  thought  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  mass  psychology,  with  its  resulting  absurd  appeals, 
leads  us  whither  it  will,  like  so  many  sheep.  We  need  to 
develop  individualism,  to  analyze  our  personal  needs,  and  to 
come  to  intelligent  decisions  as  to  what  will  satisfy  these 
needs.  For  such  independence  we  should  have  considerable 
knowledge  about  marketing  practices,  about  falsifications,  ad¬ 
vertising  trickeries,  the  influence  of  fashion,  and  about  our 
own  weaknesses  and  bad  habits  of  marketing.  We  should 
recognize  the  help  that  is  available  and  make  use  of  it.  Maga¬ 
zine  articles  written  by  people  of  reputation  or  by  members 
of  reputable  institutions,  often  give  suggestions  to  the  buyer 
that,  if  used,  would  improve  the  shopper’s  ability  to  dis¬ 
criminate. 
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22.  Bring  an  article  to  class  that  you  think  would 
be  of  help  to  the  shopper.  By  whom  is  it  written?  Do 
you  consider  the  article  authoritative? 

Books  available  in  libraries  give  information  about  specific 
types  of  goods,  such  as  rugs  and  silks.  If  we  are  contemplat- 


Courtesy,  Armour  and  Co. 

The  laboratory  of  a  creamery  in  which  milk  and  cream  are  tested  for 
butter  fat.  In  many  localities  the  government  has  helped  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  requiring  that  milk  sold  must  meet  a  scientific  standard. 

ing  the  purchase  of  a  rug,  it  would  pay  us  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  their  qualities  and  manufacture,  so  that  we  might 
ask  intelligent  questions  of  the  clerks  and  judge  their  displays 
with  a  degree  of  sagacity.  Better  attention,  more  informa¬ 
tion,  will  invariably  result  and  will  give  us  a  satisfactory 


Courtesy,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  government  stamp  on  meat  is  a  guarantee  of  quality.  Note  the 

two  kinds  of  stamps. 
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basis  for  decision.  Such  investigation,  of  course,  would  not 
be  possible  in  all  lines.  However,  the  more  we  know  about 
any  goods  for  which  we  shop,  the  more  certain  we  are  of 
making  wise  choices. 

Consumers  have  more  help  in  the  purchase  of  food  than  in 
any  other  line.  Governmental  influence  and  the  marketmen 
themselves  are  improving  conditions.  We  have  laws,  and 
inspectors  to  enforce  the  laws.  Our  government  regulates 
meat  shops,  restaurants,  factories,  creameries,  etc.,  and  sets 
a  standard  of  cleanliness  unknown  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world.  In  most  cities  pasteurization  of  milk  is  required, 
and  a  standard  of  cream  content  is  set  that  assures  us  a 
wholesome  milk  supply  of  known  richness.  Meat  is  inspected 
by  government  agents  who  reject  any  that  does  not  qualify 
according  to  government  specifications.  In  packaged  goods, 
the  label  gives  us  the  net  contents  and  sometimes  other  in¬ 
formation. 

In  canned  goods,  particularly,  the  housewife  has  much  to 
help  her  in  learning  to  recognize  definite  qualities,  and  in 
enabling  her  to  buy  these  qualities  repeatedly.  According  to 
the  Pure  Food  Law,  each  can  must  have  on  its  label  the 
name  of  the  product,  the  net  wTeight,  measure  or  count  of 
the  contents,  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  place  of 
manufacture,  or  the  name  of  the  distributor.  The  label  must 
not  mislead  the  purchaser ;  that  is,  there  must  be  no  pictures 
or  statements  on  the  label  to  make  the  buyer  think  that 
he  is  getting  something  other  than  is  in  the  package.  For 
instance,  strained  tomato  may  not  have  the  whole  tomato 
pictured  on  the  label.  The  label  must  not  claim  foreign 
source  for  domestic  goods.  Further,  in  accordance  with  the 
Pure  Food  Law,  food  must  be  clean.  It  must  not  have  any 
injurious  ingredient  added  to  it  as  a  preservative.  Some  pre¬ 
servatives  are  allowed,  but  the  kind  and  quantity  used  must 
be  stated.  Some  coloring  matter  of  recognized  type  is  per¬ 
mitted,  as  in  butter.  Foods  must  not  be  “mixed,  colored. 


US,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTU 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


STANDARD  SIZES  OF  CLIMAX  OR 
GRAPE  BASKETS 

Two  quart,  four  quart  and  twelve  quart. 
Present  Federal  legislation  prohibits  shipment 
in  interstate  commerce  of  any  other  sixes. 


CLIMAX  OR  GRAPE  BASKETS 

Thirty-one  sixes  of  Climax  or  grape  bas¬ 
kets  that  were  in  common  use  in  1917  (prior 
to  the  passage  of.  the  II.  S,  Standard  Container 
Act).  The  variety  of  sixes  is  now  reduced  to 
three. 


m  .  tt  * .  s  a,.  ^  - 


How  has  the  consumer  benefited  by  the  United  States  Standard 

Container  Act? 
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powdered,  coated  or  strained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage 
or  inferiority  is  concealed.”  No  other  substance  may  be 
substituted  in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  food  being  packed. 
Since  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  woman  to  judge  of  the 
cleanliness  in  manufacture  or  pureness  of  ingredients  of  a 
canned  product  when  she  opens  it  to  serve  to  her  family,  the 
Pure  Food  Law  has  become  an  invaluable  aid.  With  proper 
governmental  inspection  and  law  enforcement,  we  can  be 
fairly  confident  of  the  cleanliness  and  lack  of  injurious  content 
of  our  canned  foods. 

Canners  themselves  have  established  definite  sizes  of  cans. 

They  have  accepted  the  following  standards: 


Standard  Sizes 


Can 

Contents 

Portions 

No.  10  . 

6  lb.  10  oz. 

26 

No.  S  . 

3  lb.  3  oz. 

14 

No.  3  . 

33  oz. 

8 

No.  2^4  . 

28  oz. 

7 

No.  2  . 

20  OZ. 

5 

No.  1  . 

II  OZ. 

3 

The  net  content  varies  somewhat  in  weight  according  to 
the  substance  canned,  the  size  of  the  can  being  always  the 
same.  Each  can  must  carry  on  its  label  the  net  content. 
Canners  established  these  standard  sizes  to  facilitate  market¬ 
ing  their  product.  When  a  wholesaler  buys  a  number  of 
cases  of  No.  2^4,  he  knows  just  what  the  size  will  be  regard¬ 
less  of  where  it  has  been  canned.  Consumers  profit  by  this 
practice,  although  it  was  not  instituted  for  their  benefit.  Sup¬ 
pose  some  canner  used  a  2*4  size  can.  The  consumer  could 
not  readily  tell  it  from  the  2^2  can  and  might  thus  lose  the 
difference.  When  we  buy,  we  should  know  the  size  of  can 
we  want,  and  should  ask  for  it  in  that  way. 
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Canners  have  other  grading  practices  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  consumer  to  know.  Again  to  facilitate  trade  between 
the  producer,  wholesaler,  and  retailer,  three  grades  of  canned 
vegetables  and  fruits  have  been  established:  fancy ,  extra 
standard  or  choice,  and  standard.  We  find  these  terms  on 
some  labels.  If  we  found  these  descriptions  on  all  labels,  our 
buying  could  be  still  more  exact,  provided  of  course  that  the 
middleman  and  the  consumer  by  their  preferences  forced  the 
canner  to  respect  the  meaning  of  these  terms.  Instead  of 
using  these  terms,  many  canners  have  various  names  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  different  qualities.  Thus  Lily  Brand  might  signify 
the  fancy  grade,  while  Rose  might  mean  the  choice,  and  Tulip 
the  standard  grade,  all  put  out  by  the  same  factory. 

23.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  this  practice?  Would 
it  be  better  to  use  the  terms  mentioned?  Why? 

24.  Would  there  still  be  an  advantage  in  each  canner 
using  a  brand  name?  Explain. 

In  the  case  of  peas,  there  is  further  definition  of  grade. 
Peas  are  put  over  screens  that  sort  them  according  to  size, 
usually  1  to  6,  1  designating  a  very  tiny  pea  and  6  the 
largest  size.  We  find  these  numbers  being  put  on  labels  more 
frequently,  replacing  the  old  descriptive  terms,  petit  pois, 
extra  sifted,  sifted,  early  June,  marrowfat,  and  telephone.  The 
designation  of  size  by  number  is  of  great  help  to  the  purchaser. 

25.  If  you  were  putting  in  an  order  for  a  can  of 
peas,  over  the  phone,  how  might  you  express  your 
order  to  get  a  medium-sized,  medium-quality  pea  in  a 
definite-size  can? 

26.  Would  this  close  grading  help  you  to  compare 
different  brands  as  to  quality  for  the  price  asked? 
blow? 

27.  Would  it  be  convenient  if  all  goods  that  lend 
themselves  to  grading  and  to  standardization  were 
classified  in  this  manner?  Name  the  ways  in  which 
this  would  help  the  purchaser. 
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Standardization  and  grading  would  be  of  inestimable  help 
to  a  purchaser  in  the  multitude  of  articles  that  must  be 
bought  during  a  year.  Recently  a  movement  was  started  in 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  to  have  sheeting  standardized. 


Courtesy,  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange. 


Grading  and  packing  oranges  according  to  size. 

The  oranges  come  down  the  runway  between  the  rolls,  the  smaller  dropping  out 
first,  the  largest  coming  to  the  front  of  the  picture.  The  women  above  are 
picking  out  the  imperfect  oranges.  The  good  oranges  fall  into  the 
bins,  from  which  they  are  packed  into  boxes  of  the  same  size. 

The  number  of  oranges  to  the  box  varies  from  80  to  324. 

At  the  present  time,  each  manufacturer  has  his  looms  set 
up  to  give  a  certain  number  of  threads  per  inch.  He  usually 
uses  different  qualities  of  threads  for  his  various  priced  sheet¬ 
ings.  Manufacturers  may  differ  widely  in  the  threading  of 
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looms  and  in  the  quality  of  threads  used  in  similarly  priced 
products.  It  is  difficult  for  the  purchaser  to  test  for  thread 
quality  and  thread  count,  so  she  must  depend  upon  price  as  a 
basis  for  choice.  In  the  study  made  at  Cincinnati,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  was  as  follows.  Nine  brands  of  sheeting  were  tested 
and  rated  as  to  durability  according  to  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards  requirements  for  government  sheeting. 
Then  samples  of  these  sheetings  were  given  to  150  consumers, 
and  they  were  asked  to  rate  them.  It  was  found  that  they 
might  as  well  have  closed  their  eyes  and  put  on  gloves  when 
choosing.  Their  judgment  was  unbelievably  poor.  Sales  per¬ 
sons  were  also  asked  to  rank  them.  If  anything,  their  judg¬ 
ment  was  worse.  If  the  sheeting  had  been  chosen  by  price, 
the  consumers  would  have  fared  as  badly. 


Rank  Price  per  yard 

1  . 360 

2  . 350 

3  . 860 

4  . 360 

5  . 420 

6  . 260 

7  . 440 

8-5 . 3i0 

8-5 . 360 


28.  What  was  the  highest  price?  Was  this  the  best 
sheeting?  What  was  the  next  price?  Its  ranking? 

The  lowest  price?  Its  place?  The  last  two  sheetings 
in  rank  proved  to  be  of  equal  durability,  yet  there  was 
a  difference  of  50  per  yard.  The  best  sheeting  and  the 
poorest  were  identical  in  price.  Is  price  a  safe  guide  in 
the  selection  of  sheeting? 

Sheeting  is  a  household  goods  that  lends  itself  very  well  to 
standardization.  Most  consumers  purchase  for  durability, 
since  almost  any  sheeting  is  sufficiently  smooth.  A  few  make 
exotic  demands,  such  as  for  color  to  match  a  decorative  scheme 
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in  a  bedroom.  Perhaps  we  may  soon  be  able  to  choose  as  to 
wearing  quality  from  among  a  number  of  grades.  If  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  grades  is  written  so  that  the  homemaker  can 
read  understanding^,  it  will  be  possible  to  buy  sheets  with 
more  satisfaction.  Different  brands  of  the  same  grade  may 
be  compared  for  other  qualities,  such  as  for  smoothness,  color, 
and  price. 

Certainly  all  qualities  in  articles  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  standardization.  If  dress  and  household  furnishings  were 
reduced  to  a  few  types,  all  individuality  would  be  lost,  and 
this  would  be  a  very  drab  world  indeed.  For  example,  if 
each  of  us  had  to  choose  among  five  styles  of  hats,  in  two 
materials  of  three  colors  each,  with  four  choices  in  trimming, 
the  monotony  and  lack  of  becomingness  would  seem  un¬ 
bearable.  On  the  other  hand,  some  phases  of  even  our  most 
individual  goods  may  be  reduced  to  grading  without  losing  our 
cherished  differences.  For  instance,  the  quality  of  silk  and 
the  adulterations  used  in  manufacture  might  be  set  within 
certain  grades.  This  would  not  interfere  with  design  or  color 
treatments.  A  woman  buying  a  silk  dress  could  choose  for 
the  aesthetic  qualities,  but  could  also  know  what  grade  of 
wearing  qualities  she  was  getting. 

The  department  of  commerce,  through  its  division  of  sim¬ 
plified  practice,  is  using  its  influence  in  connection  with  this 
problem  of  standardization  and  grading.  Our  purchasing 
to-day  is  difficult  because  individual  manufacturers  each  use 
their  own  size  and  type  regulations.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to 
buy  a  bed  from  one  manufacturer,  a  spring  from  another, 
a  mattress  from  a  third,  and  bedding  from  still  another, 
and  have  parts  that  will  fit  each  other.  If  there  were  but 
a  few  sizes,  and  all  manufacturers  used  them,  obviously  we 
should  find  our  problem  of  selection  much  simplified,  and 
have  fewer  disappointments  over  failure  in  fitting  parts  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  toward  this  end  that  we  hope  governmental 
influence  will  be  exerted.  Consumers  should  take  steps  to 
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decide  what  simplified  practices  would  be  of  help,  and  then 
make  their  wants  known. 

29.  What  women's  organizations  in  your  community 
might  take  up  such  a  study? 

Cooperative  buying  has  often  been  suggested  as  a  means 
whereby  the  individual  may  lower  costs.  In  England,  this 
movement  has  been  particularly  successful.  In  Rochdale, 
England,  for  instance,  consumers  own  stock  in  a  store,  each 
stockholder  being  entitled  to  one  vote.  The  goods  are  sold 
at  regular  market  prices,  cash  sales  only.  Five  per  cent 
interest  is  allowed  on  the  stock,  and  net  profits  are  distributed 
to  purchasers,  whether  stock  owners  or  not,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  purchased.  Thus,  the  consumer  becomes  the 
retailer  and  his  costs  are  lowered  by  the  profits  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  America,  there  are  some  cooperative  stores  that 
have  been  in  business  successfully  for  a  long  time.  In  1923 
there  were  about  three  thousand  such  stores  in  existence. 
Because  of  our  frequent  moving  about,  and  our  racially  mixed 
city  population,  any  system  demanding  strong  cooperation  for 
long  periods  of  time  is  slow  in  developing.  Americans  are 
not  sufficiently  interested  in  saving  their  pennies.  Also,  co¬ 
operatives  cannot  use  expensive  advertising,  and  so  are  handi¬ 
capped  in  competition.  They  are  one  means,  however,  for 
improving  the  possibilities  for  wise  buying. 

The  industrial  revolution  has  ushered  in  an  era  of  amazing 
possibilities  for  making  life  interesting  and  comfortable. 
It  has  likewise  created  the  difficult  problem  of  how  best  to 
spend  our  money.  Intelligent  consumers  can  be  extremely 
influential  in  bettering  the  situation  by  demanding  the  best 
from  the  agencies  of  production  and  distribution,  and  by 
seeking  governmenal  supervision.  Each  of  us  has  an  influence 
that  can  be  directed  toward  gradually  improving  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  the  spending  of  our  money. 
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EXERCISES 

Bring  magazine  articles  or  books  to  class  that  you  think  would 

apply  to  the  consumer  and  his  difficulties. 

Follow  the  directions  in  the  text  and  write  the  answers  to  the 

numbered  questions. 
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Suggestions  for  Special  Problems 

1.  Devise  a  set  of  labels  you  would  like  to  find  on  several  kinds 
of  articles.  The  articles  must  present  a  problem  to  the  discriminating 
buyer. 

2.  List  as  many  goods  as  you  can  with  the  standardizations  and 
gradings  now  practiced.  Foods,  particularly,  will  afford  examples. 
Turn  to  clothing  and  household  furnishings  for  other  examples.  Con¬ 
sult  your  teacher  for  advice  as  to  sources.  Your  grocer  will  help, 
as  well  as  merchants  in  other  kinds  of  goods. 
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THE  PURCHASE  OF  FOOD 

For  the  purpose  of  collecting  a  list  of  food  prices  and 
qualities  as  handled  by  different  stores,  obtain  a  small  index¬ 
ing  file.  Use  cards  four  by  six  inches  in  size.  Throughout  this 
unit  you  will  be  asked  to  refer  to  these  cards.  Accuracy, 
therefore,  is  important.  The  following  tables  will  suggest  the 
form  to  be  followed: 


Oats 

Date 

Brand 

Credit  &  Delivery 

Cash  &  Carry 

Delicatessen 

1. 

2. 

Bulk 

per  0/2  lb. 

per  6  lb. 

Peaches, 

Canned 

Date 

Brand 

Size  of  Can 

Credit  &  Delivery 

Cash  &  Carry 

Description 

1. 

(as  sliced, 

2. 

halves,  cling, 

3- 

very  sweet, 

4- 

good  flavor, 
etc.) 

Of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adapt  each  card  to  the 
article,  but  the  general  form  will  remain  the  same.  A  sug¬ 
gestive  list  of  important  topics  follows: 

IQS 
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1.  Date 

2.  Brand  or  bulk 

3.  Size  of  can  or  other  amount  priced 

4.  Type  of  store 

5.  Description  as  to  quality,  size,  form,  etc. 

6.  Number  of  servings  per  unit 

7.  Grade  (as  in  peas  or  prunes) 

After  obtaining  your  cards  and  planning  your  filing  system, 
divide  the  class  into  committees.  Each  committee  will  have 
as  its  problem  one  of  the  classes  of  foods,  such  as  staples 
(sugars,  cereals,  etc.),  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned 
goods,  meats,  dairy  products,  and  eggs.  Assign  to  the  proper 
committee  each  food  found  in  the  list  on  pages  218-222. 

When  the  cards  are  written,  one  committee  may  arrange 
them  alphabetically  according  to  the  name  of  the  article, 
and  place  them  in  a  box.  It  is  important  to  have  this  infor¬ 
mation  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  possible,  for  you  will  need  to 
refer  to  the  cards  frequently. 


A.  Before  reading  further,  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  you  shop  for  foods?  What  kinds  do  you  buy? 

2.  Do  you  sometimes  eat  in  restaurants? 

3.  Do  you  follow  any  system  in  selecting  the  foods  that  comprise 
your  restaurant  meals? 

4.  Do  the  kind  and  amount  of  food  we  eat  have  any  effect  on  our 
welfare?  Explain. 

5.  How  can  we  know  whether  or  not  the  foods  we  choose  will 
satisfy  our  nutritional  needs? 

6.  Name  the  food  elements  in  the  use  of  which  we  need  to  exercise 
care. 

7.  If  you  were  asked  to  plan  the  meats  for  your  family  for  two 
weeks,  what  kinds  and  cuts  would  you  buy? 

8.  Does  the  cost  of  a  particular  food  have  anything  to  do  with 
its  dietary  value?  Explain  and  give  an  example. 

9.  Does  knowledge  of  cookery  influence  the  amount  of  money  spent 
for  food? 

10.  How  cheaply,  per  day,  at  current  prices,  do  you  think  the 
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Donham  family  could  be  adequately  nourished?  Consider  the  children 
to  be  at  the  same  age  as  when  we  first  discussed  them. 

B.  Read  the  following  pages.  Do  not  write  the  answers  to 
the  numbered  questions  at  this  first  reading. 


I.  PROPER  NUTRITION  IS  THE  FIRST  REQUISITE 


When  we  investigate  the  spending  of  money  for  food,  we 
consider  the  first  necessity  to  be  proper  nourishment.  In 

the  past,  being  well  fed  meant  that  each  member  of  a  family 
should  have  as  much  as  he  wanted  of  the  foods  that  he  liked 
with  some  more  or  less  hazy  restrictions.  It  was  believed  that 
if  an  individual  craved  a  certain  food  his  system  needed  that 
food.  Some  individuals  believed  improper  food  habits  to  be 
possible,  but  there  was  no  scientific  information  that  could 
be  used  as  a  guide. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years  a  body  of  information  has  been 
developed  through  painstaking  research  on  the  part  of  vari¬ 
ous  agencies.  Home  economists,  physiologists,  physicians, 
students  in  medical  schools,  and  workers  in  governmental 
service  have  been  concentrating  upon  the  problems  of  proper 
diets  for  individuals  of  various  ages  and  conditions.  As  a 
result  no  phase  of  modern  life  has  a  more  exact  and  authorita¬ 
tive  background  of  information. 

This  information,  as  yet,  has  not  been  so  widely  or  so  ac¬ 
curately  disseminated  as  to  enable  us  all  to  choose  foods 
wisely.  Many  organizations  are  busy  at  this  work,  but  the 
school  is  probably  the  best  agency  for  remedying  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Here  are  trained  leaders  whose  job  it  is  to  give  the 
latest  findings  in  such  form  that  they  can  be  applied  im¬ 
mediately.  Food  advertisements,  in  referring  to  the  nutritional 
content  of  the  articles  advertised,  show  that  people  as  a  whole 
have  come  into  possession  of  some  scientific  food  knowledge. 
They  also  serve  to  give  information.  This  is  a  poor  source  for 
such  information,  however,  since  advertisements  are  often  mis¬ 
leading  in  their  connotations.  Clinics,  physicians,  dentists, 
magazines,  government  bulletins,  and  books  all  provide 
information  for  the  untrained  purchaser  who  will  consult 
them. 
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Since  popular  and  scientific  attention  has  been  directed  to 
this  field,  many  fads  have  arisen.  Most  fads  depend  upon 
the  faith  of  their  followers  and  have  little  to  recommend  them. 
Just  as  soon  as  enough  people  have  sufficient  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  these  fads  disappear.  At  the  present  time  we  must  be 
sure  that  the  information  we  accept  is  sponsored  by  a  reputable 
institution  or  an  individual  of  professional  standing  and  recog¬ 
nition.  Highly  decorative  folders  and  pamphlets  usually  indi¬ 
cate  some  advertising  scheme  that  may  or  may  not  have  a 
scientific  background. 

1.  Bring  to  class  books,  magazine  articles,  and  other 
sources  that  you  think  safe  to  follow  as  scientific  guides. 

Give  your  reasons  in  each  case. 

2.  Bring  some  sources  of  which  you  are  doubtful. 

Give  your  reasons. 

During  our  great-grandmothers’  time  none  but  very  simple 
foods  were  served.  If  the  family  needed  flour,  the  father  or 
one  of  the  sons  took  a  sack  of  wheat  or  corn  to  the  miller, 
who  retained  part  of  the  grain  as  payment  for  his  services. 
The  flour  thus  milled  contained  all  of  the  minerals  and  oils 
found  in  the  whole  grain.  To-day  our  highly  refined  white 
flour  has  practically  all  of  these  minerals  and  oils  removed. 
The  sweets  of  those  days  were  considerably  limited  and  usually 
were  nothing  more  than  cane  syrup,  honey,  or  fruit — much 
more  valuable  from  a  dietary  standpoint  than  is  the  pure 
granulated  sugar  that  we  use.  Each  family  had  its  own  garden 
plot,  its  fruit  trees,  its  cows  and  hogs  and  chickens.  In  pre¬ 
paring  their  foods  none  of  the  valuable  portions  were  removed, 
as  they  so  often  are  in  modern  processes  of  manufacture. 

To-day  our  situation  is  quite  different.  We  are  besieged 
on  every  hand  by  an  array  of  sweets  usually  made  of  little 
besides  sugar.  Our  appetites  become  dulled,  and  we  are  not 
tempted  by  the  simple  foods  which  contain  so  many  important 
elements.  We  sit  indoors  at  desks  so  many  hours  a  day  that 
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we  do  not  develop  vigorous  appetites.  Then  we  have  dishes 
offered  to  us  that  have  been  made  of  highly  refined  foods. 
As  a  result,  we  are  probably  not  nearly  so  well  fed  as  were  our 
great-grandparents,  who  knew  less  than  we  or  the  science 
of  nutrition. 

Women  have  a  particular  responsibility  in  this  respect. 

They  are  the  ones  who  choose  most  of  the  foods  that  are 
served  to  the  majority  of  people.  In  spite  of  the  increasing 
popularity  of  hotels  and  restaurants,  meals  eaten  in  the  home, 
chosen  and  to  some  extent  prepared  by  the  mother,  are  still 
in  the  great  majority.  Especially  is  the  mother  responsible 
for  children  whose  judgment  is  impaired  by  immaturity.  A 
well  balanced  diet  demands  that  a  great  variety  of  foods  be 
eaten.  Consequently,  parents  have  the  further  responsibility 
of  teaching  their  children  to  develop  a  taste  for  nearly  all  the 
commonly  used  foods.  Largely  upon  the  mother’s  intelligent 
management  of  the  needs  of  the  family,  and  her  tactfulness  in 
introducing  new  foods,  depends  the  nutritional  well-being  of 
her  family. 

3.  Give  examples  of  how  you  learned  to  like  certain 
foods.  What  influence  does  the  attitude  of  people  about 
you  have  on  your  food  preferences?  What  attitude 
should  the  family  group  take  towards  foods  served? 

What  are  the  results  of  improper  food  habits?  A  perusal 
of  the  medical  journals  shows  that  doctors  believe  disease  of 
all  kinds  and  improper  nutrition  to  have  a  close  relationship. 
Sometimes  disease  is  the  direct  result  of  improper  food  habits. 
In  other  cases  lack  of  proper  nutrition  lessens  the  body  re¬ 
sistance  and  makes  us  susceptible  to  infectious  disease. 
Rickets  is  one  very  dangerous  result  of  improper  nutrition. 
It  retards  the  development  of  the  bony  structure  in  children, 
and  brings  deformity  and  possible  illness  throughout  life. 
Poor  teeth  and  low  vitality  are  two  evidences  of  nutritional 
failure  that  are  very  common.  Many  people  never  grow 
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as  tall  as  they  might  because  their  bodies  are  not  provided 
with  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  foods  that  would  help  in  their 
full  development.  Paleness,  irritability,  susceptibility  to  every 
communicable  disease,  lassitude,  poor  appetite,  and  nervous¬ 
ness,  are  symptoms  improperly  fed  children  commonly  display. 


Courtesy,  Laboratory  Schools  oj  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Discussing  an  adequate  food  supply  for  the  day. 

The  picture  on  the  wall  was  drawn  by  one  of  the  children  to  show  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  two  white  rats  fed  by  members  of  the  class. 
Each  rat  was  given  as  much  food  as  it  would  eat.  The  larger  had 
been  given  milk,  the  smaller  none.  The  graph  shows  the  compara¬ 
tive  gains  in  weight. 


In  contrast  we  find  children  who  eat  proper  foods  and 
observe  other  health  habits  bright-eyed,  with  strong  bodies, 
eager  spirits,  and  happy  dispositions.  These  children  do  not 
need  to  be  urged  to  eat,  to  play,  to  work.  They  are  full  of 
energy  and  get  great  joy  out  of  each  day’s  living.  Their  shin- 
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ing  faces,  their  eager  responses,  teach  us  that  a  healthy  body  is 
the  best  insurance  for  happiness.  Not  only  is  their  childhood 
happy,  but  with  continued  observance  of  the  requirements  of 
health  they  will  develop  into  men  and  women  with  vigorous 
bodies  and  alert  minds.  They  will  work  with  enthusiasm  at 
whatever  profession  they  have  chosen  and  enter  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  a  wide  range  of  recreations.  Instead  of  being 
handicapped  with  one  or  more  of  the  ills  so  often  directly 
traceable  to  bad  nutrition,  they  are  free  to  do  the  things  that 
lead  to  happiness  and  good  living.  We  are  coming  to  believe 
that,  barring  accidents,  a  lifetime  with  but  a  sprinkling  of 
ills  is  a  possibility  for  most  individuals.  It  is  not  possible, 
however,  unless  we  eat  proper  foods  and  observe  other  health 
rules.  A  succession  of  physical  woes  is  sure  to  follow  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  food  requirements  of  growing  or  adult  bodies. 

Schools  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  students  being 
trained  to  choose  foods  wisely.  They  realize  that  mothers  of 
the  future  must  be  taught  how  to  give  their  families  a  fair 
chance  for  health.  Practically  all  high  schools  have  intro¬ 
duced  courses  in  nutrition.  Even  in  the  grades  the  most 
modern  schools  give  a  series  of  lessons  designed  to  train  chil¬ 
dren  in  eating  habits  based  on  intelligent  attitudes.  Nursery 
schools  deal  with  even  younger  children  and  teach  them  to 
eat  all  the  foods  placed  before  them. 


II.  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  PROPER  NUTRITION? 

In  learning  how  to  supply  our  nutritional  needs  we  must 
first  realize  that  our  bodies  are  composed  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stances  as  those  found  in  our  foods.  In  the  first  six  months 
of  its  life  a  baby  should  double  its  weight.  That  is,  in  the 
milk  and  the  orange  juice  and  perhaps  a  little  cereal  and  vege¬ 
table,  it  must  get  those  substances  that  will  make  bone  and 
blood  and  muscle,  teeth  and  hair  and  nails.  We  can  under¬ 
stand  that  if  a  baby  does  not  get  sufficient  bone-building  ele¬ 
ments  its  bones  will  not  grow  properly.  As  adults,  we  no 
longer  increase  the  size  of  our  bones  or  muscles ;  we  do  not 
build  teeth  or  develop  an  increased  blood  stream,  but  each  day 
our  bodies  lose  certain  amounts  of  the  elements  that  compose 
these  things.  This  is  due  to  the  burning  of  body  tissues  for 
energy  and  to  the  excretory  processes.  For  instance,  lime  is 
one  of  the  important  elements  in  forming  our  teeth  and  bones. 
If  each  day  the  amount  of  lime  that  is  lost  is  not  replaced,  our 
teeth  and  bones  gradually  weaken  and  decay.  Just  so  with 
all  the  other  elements  in  our  bodies.  It  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant,  then,  that  both  children  and  adults  receive  a  sufficient 
amount  of  these  elements  in  their  foods  to  maintain  satisfac¬ 
tory  health. 

Certain  elements  scientists  have  shown  to  be  very  impor¬ 
tant  in  our  diet.  The  following  are  the  elements  about  which 
we  need  to  exercise  care : 

1.  Starches  and  sugars 

2.  Fats 

3.  Proteins 

4.  Minerals 
Iron 

Calcium  or  lime 
Phosphorus 

Vitamins  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
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We  may  class  starches,  sugars,  and  fats  together  since 
they  perform  similar  services  in  our  bodies.  The  cells  of 
our  bodies  may  be  likened  to  little  furnaces,  each  one  burn¬ 
ing  fuel  to  keep  us  warm  and  to  enable  us  to  move.  Each 
time  you  move  a  finger  or  walk  a  step,  each  time  your  heart 
beats  or  your  stomach  contracts,  food  that  you  ate  some  time 
in  the  past  is  being  used  to  provide  energy  for  the  movement. 
At  the  same  time  heat  is  being  produced  by  these  food-burning 
cells.  When  an  engine  has  no  fuel  under  its  boilers,  it  is  cold 
and  inert.  Just  so  should  we  be  if  we  did  not  provide  fuel 
for  our  bodies  in  the  form  of  food.  The  chief  source  of  this 
fuel  is  found  in  sugars,  starches,  and  fats.  We  can  see  that 
if  we  have  large  bodies  we  have  more  cells  working  and  so 
need  more  fuel.  If  we  work  at  manual  tasks,  or  if  we  exer¬ 
cise  actively,  we  need  more  fuel  than  if  we  lead  inactive  lives. 

Our  bodies  are  marvelously  adapted  to  serve  us.  If  we 
eat  more  than  is  needed  to  keep  us  warm  and  to  provide  energy 
for  our  activities,  the  body  stores  the  excess  in  the  form  of 
fat.  Savages  have  always  lived  lives  of  alternate  feast  and 
famine.  If  nature  had  not  provided  this  means  of  storing 
excess  food  whole  tribes  of  uncivilized  peoples  might  have  dis¬ 
appeared  in  times  of  food  scarcity.  To-day,  forethought  and 
planning  enable  us  to  have  a  steady  daily  food  supply.  In  times 
of  fever  and  illness,  when  we  cannot  eat,  our  bodies  use  the 
supply  of  fat  for  energy,  and  as  a  result  we  lose  weight.  If 
we  are  constantly  undernourished  we  tire  easily ;  we  are  “pep- 
less”;  we  have  no  enthusiasm  for  work  or  play.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  eat  constantly  in  excess  of  our  daily  needs, 
we  put  on  too  much  of  the  layer  of  fat  and  become  over¬ 
weight. 

Insurance  companies,  through  extensive  studies  of  the 
figures  in  their  files,  discovered  that  overweight  in  a  middle- 
aged  or  older  person  lessens  the  number  of  years  that  he  can 
expect  to  live.  When  men  and  women  reach  the  period  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  there  is  a  tendency  to  replace  tennis, 
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hiking,  and  swimming  by  the  less  strenuous  activities  of  cards, 
golf,  and  motoring.  Their  food  intake  remains  the  same  with 
but  one  possible  result,  an  increase  in  weight.  At  the  present 
time  fashion  has  made  the  slender  form  popular.  This  is  very 
good  for  the  middle-aged  provided  the  means  of  achieving 
slenderness  do  not  violate  the  rules  of  health,  and  provided 
that  the  degree  of  slenderness  is  not  unreasonable.  Except 
in  disease  overweight  is  due  to  eating  more  food  than  the  body 
can  use.  The  method,  then,  of  insuring  against  excess  fat  is 
to  cut  down  on  the  fat-producing  foods  or  to  pursue  a 
more  active  life. 

There  are  widely  advertised  nostrums  for  reducing.  One 

company  charges  fifteen  dollars  for  less  than  a  pint  of  ointment 
to  rub  into  any  portion  of  the  body  that  an  individual  desires 
to  reduce.  Only  lack  of  knowledge  will  allow  people  to  believe 
that  the  ointment  can  succeed.  Fat  cannot  be  drawn  out 
through  the  pores.  Neither  can  the  ointment  penetrate  through 
the  skin.  The  massage  that  accompanies  the  application  might 
have  a  slight  effect.  The  fifteen-dollar  jar,  probably  costing 
but  a  few  cents  to  the  manufacturer,  feeds  the  hopes  of  the 
gullible.  There  are  internal  remedies  that  actually  do  reduce, 
but  that  do  so  at  a  serious  risk.  Thyroid  compounds,  if  taken 
in  sufficient  quantities,  speed  up  the  rate  at  which  the  body 
burns  food  and  so  cause  excess  fat  to  be  used.  At  the  same 
time  such  treatment  induces  serious  complications  among  our 
organs.  The  American  Medical  Association  warns  that  thy¬ 
roid  taken  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  some  reducing 
remedies  may  wreck  one  nervously  and  mentally.  The  third 
method,  and  the  proper  one  if  used  intelligently,  is  that  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  intake  of  food  and  increasing  exercise.  As  you 
study  further  you  will  discover  that  simply  not  eating  very 
much  is  an  unwise  method.  Many  fads  in  reducing  diets  made 
popular  by  actresses  and  other  public  figures  are  unscientific. 
By  the  time  the  unit  is  complete  you  will  be  able  to  devise 
a  reducing  diet  that  is  thoroughly  scientific. 
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While  it  was  found  that  overweight  in  the  middle-aged  is 
a  risk,  underweight  in  the  young  is  to  their  disadvantage. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  allowed  fashion  dictators  to  establish 
for  us  a  somewhat  false  standard  of  beauty.  The  hollow  cheek, 
the  near-skinniness,  the  paleness  and  lassitude,  the  slouching 
carriage,  are  not  truly  beautiful.  They  certainly  do  not  carry 
the  charm  that  goes  with  the  buoyancy,  the  tirelessness,  the 
loveliness  of  well  rounded  muscles,  bright  eyes,  and  glow¬ 
ing  health.  In  this  respect  we  display  our  tendency  to  run 
with  the  herd  and  to  lose  our  individuality  and  independence 
of  thought.  Fortunately  it  seems  that  this  attitude  is  chang¬ 
ing  to  the  more  intelligent  one  of  desire  for  beauty  of  health 
and  physical  fitness. 

Below  are  height  and  weight  charts  for  boys  and  girls  of 
various  ages.  These  charts  were  made  by  averaging  the 
heights  and  weights  of  many  hundreds  of  young  people.  These 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  applied  just  as  they  stand.  If  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  large-boned  he  should  be  heavier  by  a  few  pounds 
than  the  weight  shown,  both  because  of  the  weight  of  bone  and 
because  a  larger  frame  should  carry  greater  weight.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  is  extremely  small-boned,  the  weight  given  may 
be  a  few  pounds  too  great.  If  your  weight  is  within  io  per 
cent  either  above  or  below  the  weight  given  for  your  age  and 
height,  you  probably  weigh  about  what  you  should. 

4.  What  is  your  height  without  shoes?  What  is 
your  weight  without  shoes  or  wraps?  What  should 
your  weight  be? 

5.  What  percentage  do  you  vary  from  the  weight 
suggested  in  the  table? 

Our  understanding  of  correct  quantities  of  foods  would 
be  vague  unless  we  had  some  exact  unit  of  measurement. 
When  we  purchase  three  yards  of  ribbon  we  know  we  will  get 
three  times  the  length  of  one  yard,  our  unit  of  measurement. 
Similarly,  in  the  measurement  of  foods  scientists  selected  a 
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Height  and  Weight  Table  For  Girls1 


Height 

Years 

in 

Inches 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

47 

50 

48 

53 

53 

49 

56 

56 

50 

59 

61 

62 

51 

61 

63 

65 

52 

64 

65 

67 

53 

68 

68 

69 

71 

54 

70 

71 

71 

73 

55 

74 

74 

75 

77 

00 

56 

78 

78 

79 

81 

83 

57 

82 

82 

82 

84 

88 

92 

58 

84 

86 

86 

88 

93 

96 

IOI 

59 

87 

90 

90 

92 

96 

100 

103 

104 

60 

91 

95 

95 

97 

IOI 

105 

108 

109 

1 1 1 

61 

99 

100 

IOI 

105 

108 

1 12 

H3 

1 16 

62 

104 

105 

106 

109 

H3 

H5 

117 

118 

63 

1 10 

1 10 

1 12 

1 16 

1 17 

H  9 

120 

64 

114 

115 

117 

119 

120 

122 

123 

65 

1 18 

120 

121 

122 

123 

1 25 

126 

66 

124 

124 

1 25 

128 

129 

130 

67 

128 

130 

1 3 1 

133 

133 

!35 

68 

1 3 1 

133 

135 

136 

138 

138 

1  Baldwin-Wood  Table.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  American  Child  Health  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York. 
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Height  and  Weight  Table  For  Boys1 


Height 

Years 

in 

Inches 

10 

1 1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

!9 

47 

50 

48 

53 

49 

55 

55 

50 

58 

58 

58 

5i 

61 

61 

61 

52 

64 

64 

64 

64 

. 

53 

67 

67 

68 

68 

54 

70 

70 

7i 

7i 

72 

55 

73 

73 

74 

74 

74 

56 

77 

77 

77 

78 

78 

80 

57 

80 

81 

81 

82 

83 

83 

58 

84 

84 

85 

85 

86 

87 

59 

87 

■  88 

89 

89 

90 

90 

60 

9i 

92 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

61 

95 

96 

97 

99 

100 

103 

106 

62 

100 

IOI 

102 

103 

104 

107 

in 

1 16 

63 

105 

106 

107 

108 

no 

113 

118 

123 

127 

64 

109 

1 1 1 

Ii3 

1 15 

1 17 

121 

126 

130 

65 

n4 

1 1 7 

1 18 

120 

122 

127 

I31 

134 

66 

1 19 

122 

1 25 

128 

132 

*36 

139 

67 

124 

128 

130 

134 

136 

139 

142 

68 

134 

134 

137 

141 

143 

147 

69 

137 

139 

143 

146 

149 

152 

70 

143 

144 

145 

148 

151 

155 

71 

148 

150 

151 

152 

154 

159 

72 

153 

155 

156 

158 

163 

73 

157 

160 

162 

164 

167 

74 

160 

164 

168 

170 

171 

Baldwin-Wood  Table.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  American  Child  Health  Associa¬ 
tion,  New  York. 
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unit.  They  decided  to  name  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  liter  (about  a  quart)  of  water  one 
degree  in  temperature,  a  calorie.  Then  they  invented  a 
machine  in  which  foods  could  be  burned  in  order  to  find  out 
how  many  calories  they  would  give  off.  They  found  that  if 
six  small  soda  crackers  were  burned,  100  calories  of  heat  were 
generated.  Then  the  caloric  value  of  all  our  foods  was  es¬ 
tablished. 

This  was  still  of  little  value  unless  the  number  of  calories 
needed  by  people  of  different  ages  and  sizes  to  maintain  good 
health  could  be  determined.  By  means  of  instruments,  and 
by  studying  the  food  intake  of  people  of  normal  health,  this 
information  was  obtained. 

6.  On  pages  218-222  you  will  find  a  table  of  the  caloric 
value  of  many  of  our  foods.  Name  six  foods  that  seem 
to  have  very  high  values  for  the  amount  served.  Name 
six  which  seem  to  be  very  low  in  value.  To  what  gen¬ 
eral  classes  of  foods  do  the  former  belong?  The  latter? 

7.  On  page  223  you  will  find  a  chart  of  the  caloric 
needs  of  people  at  various  ages.  About  how  many 
calories  would  you  need  daily?  In  general,  if  we  main¬ 
tain  the  weight  that  is  proper  for  us  at  our  ages  and 
heights,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  are  getting  the  right 
amount  of  food. 

While  our  body  needs  for  fuel  are  important,  there  are 
other  needs  that  are  just  as  essential.  Since  our  bodies  are 
made  of  the  same  substances  as  our  foods,  we  need  to  know 
what  these  substances  are  and  how  to  get  enough  of  them. 
Protein  is  one  of  these  elements.  Our  muscles  are  made  largely 
of  protein.  If  growing  children  do  not  get  enough  protein, 
their  muscles  will  not  be  as  well  developed  as  they  should  be. 
Young  rats  fed  on  a  low  protein  diet  do  not  attain  normal  size. 
In  regions  where  poverty  prevents  eating  enough  of  the  ex¬ 
pensive  protein  foods  children  are  small  for  their  ages.  Once 
we  are  grown,  however,  we  do  not  need  as  much  protein  in 
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proportion  to  our  size  as  children  do.  Every  day  we  lose  some 
of  this  element  from  our  bodies,  and  as  adults  all  that  we  need 
to  do  is  to  replace  this  loss.  Hard  work  or  exercise  increases 
our  needs  not  for  protein  but  for  fuel  foods. 

By  means  of  careful  tests  scientists  discovered  how  much 
protein  people  lost  and  how  much  they  needed  each  day. 
They  also  discovered  the  protein  content  of  various  foods.  We 
need  both  animal  and  vegetable  protein. 

8.  Turn  to  the  table  on  pages  218-222.  Read  the 
introduction  to  this  table  so  that  you  may  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  figures  given.  List  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance  ten  foods  with  point  values  high  in  protein. 

List  five  that  are  very  low.  To  what  general  classes  do 
these  foods  belong? 

9.  Turn  to  the  table  on  page  223.  Read  the  intro¬ 
duction.  How  many  points  are  needed  daily  in  protein 
for  an  adult?  In  proportion  to  size,  does  a  five-year- 
old  require  more  or  less?  If  the  1 8-year-old  boy  has 
reached  his  full  height  he  will  need  but  60  points.  If 
he  is  still  growing,  how  many  would  it  be  advisable  for 
him  to  have? 

10.  Make  a  list  of  the  foods  that  might  be  put  into 
your  meals  for  a  day  in  order  to  get  enough  points  in 
protein.  Be  sure  your  meals  are  palatable. 

It  is  unwise  to  include  more  protein  in  the  diet  than  is 
necessary,  for  two  reasons.  As  you  have  probably  discovered, 
the  protein  foods  are  the  most  expensive.  In  addition,  eating 
more  protein  food  than  is  necessary  crowds  out  other  important 
foods.  The  rule  in  selecting  food  should  be  to  eat  first  what 
we  need  and  then  to  finish  with  what  we  like. 

Certain  minerals  are  essential  to  our  bodies.  Iron,  a  very 
important  mineral,  is  found  in  the  blood  stream.  It  enables 
the  blood  to  carry  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  If  oxygen  does  not  reach  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  cells 
cannot  use  the  food  we  eat.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  then, 
that  we  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  iron  in  our  blood  to  en- 
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able  it  to  do  its  work.  The  presence  of  iron  gives  the  blood 
its  rich,  red  color.  As  boys  and  girls  grow  the  blood  stream 
increases  in  volume.  Consequently,  they  need  more  iron  in 
proportion  to  their  size  than  does  the  adult  who  uses  his  iron 
only  for  replacement.  Scientists  have  computed  the  iron  con¬ 
tent  of  foods  and  related  it  to  our  daily  needs. 

11.  Turn  to  the  table  on  pages  218-222.  List  ten 
foods  of  high  iron  content,  and  record  their  values.  List 
five  foods  that  are  low  in  iron.  In  what  general  classes 
do  you  find  these  foods? 

12.  Turn  to  the  chart  on  page  223.  How  many 
points  are  needed  by  adults  daily?  How  many  points 
would  it  be  wise  for  you  to  have  each  day? 

13.  Plan  a  day’s  diet  for  yourself  adequate  in  iron. 

If  a  friend  were  anemic,  what  foods  would  you  advise? 

Calcium,  or  lime,  is  considered  by  nutrition  experts  to  be 
the  element  more  individuals  fail  to  get  in  sufficient  quantity 
than  any  other.  Calcium  and  phosphorus  are  the  principal 
elements  composing  bone  and  teeth.  Calcium  is  also  found  in 
the  blood  and  is  one  of  the  substances  that  helps  the  blood  to 
clot  when  it  strikes  the  air.  When  children  do  not  receive  a 
sufficient  amount  of  calcium  in  their  foods  their  teeth  are  of 
poor  quality,  and  their  bones  are  so  weak,  they  may 
be  drawn  out  of  shape,  causing  permanent  malformation. 
When  the  importance  of  calcium  was  first  announced,  a  Ger¬ 
man  scientist,  named  Voit,  believed  that  too  much  emphasis 
was  being  placed  upon  it.  He  performed  an  experiment  with 
some  pigeons.  He  fed  them  on  a  low  calcium  diet  for  many 
months.  As  far  as  he  could  judge  they  seemed  to  walk  around 
in  their  cages  in  a  normal  manner.  When  he  killed  them, 
however,  he  found  that  their  bones  with  the  exception  of  the 
leg  and  wing  bones  were  mere  shells,  and  that,  contrary  to 
appearance,  they  were  really  in  a  precarious  state  of  health. 
In  a  governmental  study  of  preschool  children  in  Gary,  Indiana, 
it  was  found  that  out  of  ten  children  with  deficient  diet  eight 
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had  poor  teeth,  and  that  out  of  ten  with  good  diet  only  one 
had  poor  teeth.1 

As  with  other  elements  children  need  calcium  for  growth 
and  replacement,  adults  for  replacement  alone.  An  exception 
is  the  mother.  A  mother  rat  was  fed  on  a  good  calcium  diet 
and  was  able  to  bring  several  litters  of  baby  rats  into  the  world 
and  keep  in  good  condition  herself.  Another  mother  rat  was 
fed  on  a  very  low  calcium  diet  and  gave  the  calcium  of 
her  bones  to  make  those  of  her  babies.  She  was  barely  able 
to  rear  one  family  of  very  puny  offspring.  When  she  was 
killed  her  bones  were  found  to  be  so  frail  that  the  skeleton 
could  scarcely  be  taken  out  whole.  The  skeleton  of  the  other 
rat  was  strong.  Besides  the  usual  loss,  if  there  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  calcium  content  in  their  diets,  mothers  give  of  their  own 
bones  and  teeth  to  form  the  skeleton  of  the  babies.  Both 
men  and  women  value  good  teeth  and  the  good  health  de¬ 
pendent  upon  well  nourished  bones.  To  have  these  they  must 
include  enough  calcium  in  their  diets  each  day. 

14.  Turn  to  the  table  on  pages  218-222.  List  in  the 
order  of  importance  the  ten  foods  that  are  most 
valuable  in  calcium.  Which  leads?  List  five  that  are 
low. 

15.  Turn  to  the  chart  on  page  223.  How  do  the 
needs  of  children  and  adults  compare? 

16.  Make  for  yourself  a  day’s  diet  adequate  in  cal¬ 
cium.  Be  sure  it  is  palatable. 

17.  What  common  food  did  you  find  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  neglect? 

A  quart  of  milk  each  day  is  considered  necessary  for  chil¬ 
dren  if  they  are  to  have  an  adequate  amount  of  calcium.  For 
adults  a  pint  is  enough.  Part  of  this  milk  may  be  used  in 
cooking  or  on  cereals  and  part  used  as  a  beverage. 


1  Dr.  Lydia  J.  Roberts,  “Children  of  Preschool  Age,”  United  States  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau,  Bulletin  No.  122,  Part  II,  Diet  of  the  Children. 
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As  stated  above,  phosphorus  is  used  in  combination  with 
calcium  to  form  bones  and  teeth.  In  addition,  it  is  found 
in  every  other  cell  in  the  body.  Its  presence,  then,  in  sufficient 
quantity  is  of  extreme  importance. 

18.  Turn  to  the  table  on  pages  218-222.  List  ten 
foods  in  order  of  phosphorus  importance.  List  five 
that  are  low  in  phosphorus. 

19.  Turn  to  the  chart  on  page  223.  How  many 
points  in  phosphorus  do  you  need  daily?  Choose  a 
day’s  meals  for  yourself  that  would  be  adequate  in 
phosphorus. 

The  last  group  of  food  values  are  the  vitamins.  Their  im¬ 
portance  was  very  recently  discovered  by  scientists.  The 
effects  produced  by  the  absence  of  vitamins  are  most  spectac¬ 
ular  and  have  caused  human  beings  to  suffer  helplessly  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Within  the  past  twenty  years,  however, 
scientists  have  discovered  the  causes  of  many  diseases,  and  have 
learned  that  vitamin-containing  foods  help  to  prevent  them. 

These  vitamins  are  named  by  letters.  Scientists  are  study¬ 
ing  them  all  over  the  world  to-day  in  an  effort  to  learn  more 
about  them.  They  have  learned  enough,  however,  to  tell  us 
the  specific  results  of  their  absence  and  the  quantities  and 
kinds  of  foods  necessary  to  protect  us  from  diseases. 

The  study  of  vitamins  is  fascinating,  but  in  a  text  of  this 
kind  only  the  briefest  sort  of  discussion  can  be  given. 

Vitamin  A  is  somtimes  called  the  growth  factor.  If  chil¬ 
dren  fail  to  get  this  vitamin  their  growth  is  slackened,  and  their 
general  physical  condition  is  poor.  Experimental  animals  in 
a  laboratory  will  develop  very  definite  symptoms  if  fed  on 
deficient  vitamin  A  diets.  Young  rats  will  grow  very  slowly; 
their  hair  will  coarsen  and  fall  out.  They  may  be  restored  to 
good  health  by  taking  food  rich  in  vitamin  A,  but  if  the  de¬ 
ficient  diet  is  continued  they  die.  If  allowed  to  live  they  never 
develop  into  adults  of  as  good  physique  as  they  might  have 
without  this  period  of  deprivation. 
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Courtesy,  Quaker  Oats  Co.  Agricultural  Chemistry  Laboratory,  University  oj  Wisconsin. 


These  two  dogs,  litter  mates,  received  the  same  treatment,  except  that 
No.  55  was  given  a  supply  of  vitamin  D  while  No.  54  was  given 
none.  Notice  the  bowed  legs  and  drowsy  look  of  No.  54. 


20.  See  pages  218-222.  List  ten  foods  high  in  vitamin 
A.  Since  vitamin  content  is  usually  measured  by  the 
effectiveness  of  the  food  in  curing  disease,  those  foods 
that  are  very  effective  are  given  three  checks,  those 
good,  two,  and  those  with  a  slight  effect,  one. 

21.  If  we  have  two  or  more  foods  with  three  checks, 
or  several  with  less,  we  may  be  sure  of  having  a 
sufficient  amount.  What  general  advice  would  you  give 
to  an  individual  if  he  wished  to  be  sure  of  getting 
enough  vitamin  A  in  his  diet? 


Lack  of  vitamin  B  induces  a  nerve  disease,  beri-beri,  for¬ 
merly  very  common  in  the  Orient.  This  vitamin  is  so  com¬ 
mon  in  the  foods  regularly  found  on  the  American  table  that 
we  are  in  very  little  danger  of  getting  beri-beri. 
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22.  What  foods  generally  included  in  our  diets  serve 
to  protect  us  from  beri-beri?  See  list,  pages  218-222. 

Lack  of  vitamin  C  has  had  far-reaching  influence.  In 

times  of  sailing  vessels  many  sailors  died  of  scurvy  if  they  were 
on  a  long  trip.  Scurvy  is  caused  by  lack  of  vitamin  C.  Ir¬ 
ritability  and  laziness,  pains  in  the  joints,  and  finally  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  gums  and  falling  out  of  the  teeth  are  the  symptoms 
that  precede  death.  Occasionally  we  have  in  charity  hospitals 
in  the  United  States  severe  cases  of  this  disease.  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  great  numbers  who  are  border-line  cases,  that  is, 
they  are  in  the  initial  stages,  always  getting  enough  vitamin 
to  prevent  an  advanced  condition,  but  yet  not  having  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  to  keep  them  well.  Some  types  of  pyorrhea  are 
believed  to  be  scurvy,  the  practice  of  many  modern  dentists 
being  to  put  a  patient  so  afflicted  upon  an  antiscorbutic  (anti¬ 
scurvy)  diet.  The  vitamin  is  usually  destroyed  by  prolonged 
cooking. 

23.  List  all  the  foods  containing  vitamin  C  and 
divide  them  into  three  groups  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  checks.  See  pages  218-222.  What  advice 
would  you  give  about  foods  to  be  eaten  daily? 

The  effects  of  sunshine  and  vitamin  D  are  the  same. 
That  is,  they  enable  us  to  use  the  calcium  and  phosphorus  that 
is  found  in  our  foods.  If  children  fail  to  get  enough  of  either 
of  these  preventives,  they  develop  serious  bone  malforma¬ 
tions.  This  disease  is  called  rickets.  All  of  us  should  spend  as 
much  time  as  possible  in  the  sunshine.  We  cannot  depend 
upon  foods  to  give  us  enough  protection.  Little  children 
without  access  to  sunshine  should  be  further  insured  against 
rickets  by  regularly  taking  cod-liver  oil,  which  has  a  high  con¬ 
centration  of  vitamin  D. 

Table  of  foods  and  their  values.1  The  following  table  was 
computed  so  that  students  of  diet  might  readily  discover  the 


1  The  idea  of  arrangement  of  food  values  by  points  was  suggested  by 
Dr.  Lydia  J.  Roberts.  “Computations  of  Food  Values,”  in  H.  C.  Sherman, 


Courtesy,  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Sunshine  playing  on  the  skin  is  important  in  helping  boys  and  girls 
to  grow  strong  and  healthy.  Adults  need  sunshine  too. 
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specific  values  of  foods.  Scientists  have  told  us  approximately 
how  many  grams  of  each  food  element  we  need  every  day.  The 
number  of  grams  is  different  in  each  case  so  the  problem  is  con¬ 
fusing.  For  practical  use  this  table  has  reduced  the  need  of  an 
adult  for  each  element  to  60  points  apiece.  Each  food  has  been 
assigned  that  number  of  points  which  it  supplies.  Thus,  an 
adult’s  need  of  protein  being  considered  60  points,  a  serving 
of  12  to  14  almonds  supplies  about  2.5  of  these  points.  This 
serving  of  nuts  also  supplies  about  3.5  points  in  calcium  of  the 
60  needed,  3.5  points  in  phosphorus,  and  2.5  points  in  iron. 
To  discover,  then,  whether  an  adult  has  a  sufficient  amount  of 
each  element  in  his  day’s  food,  add  the  number  of  points  of 
each  element  supplied.  If  the  totals  are  about  60  each  you 
have  included  foods  in  such  quantity  that  the  needs  of  an 
adult  are  met. 


Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition  (Macmillan  Co.,  1926).  This  was  used 
as  a  basis  for  all  calculations  except  iron.  The  iron  point  values  are  based 
upon  the  work  of  Peterson  and  Elvehjem,  reported  in  the  Journal  of  Bio¬ 
logical  Chemist}  y,  June,  1928.  The  amounts  in  servings  are  used  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 


Day’s  Need  of  an  Adult  (Sherman) 
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1  Where  greater  accuracy  is  required  in  size  of  meat  servings,  use  weights  as  found  in  H.  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition 
(Macmillan  Co.,  1926). 
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1  Where  greater  accuracy  is  required  in  size  of  meat  servings,  use  weights  as  found  in  H.  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition 
(Macmillan  Co.,  1926). 
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1  Where  greater  accuracy  is  required  in  size  of  meat  servings,  use  weights  as  found  in  H.  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition 
(Macmillan  Co.,  1926). 
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1  Where  greater  accuracy  is  required  in  size  of  meat  servings,  use  weights  as  found  in  H.  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition 
(Macmillan  Co.,  1926). 
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Table  of  nutritional  needs  at  various  ages.  At  different 
ages  our  needs  for  the  food  elements  are  not  the  same.  The 
following  table  shows  approximately  how  many  points  of  each 
element  we  need  every  day  as  we  grow  from  youth  to  maturity. 
Thus,  while  an  adult  needs  but  60  points  daily  in  calcium,  a 
boy  or  girl  from  12  to  15  years  needs  90. 


Table  of  Needs  at  Different  Ages  1 


Age 

No.  of 
Calories 

Points  of 
Protein 

Points  of 
Calcium 

Points  of 
Phos¬ 
phorus 

Points  of 
Iron 

Preschool  . 

1500 

30—50 

90 

45 

30 

0 

w 

1 

00 

2500 

50—60 

90 

45 

35 

f  girls  . 

3000^ 

i 2—1 5  - 

J 

Y 

O' 

0 

1 

oc 

0 

90 

60 

60 — 80 

fboys  . 

4000  y 

^  girls  . 

2200" 

to 

16-18  < 

boys 

2800 

3000 

> 

60 — 80 

60 — go 

60 

60 — 80 

to 

< 

4000 

Woman 

(mature)  . . . 

2  200 

60 

60 

60 

60 

to 

2800 

Man  (mature)  . 

2800 

60 

60 

60 

60 

to 

3200 

1  Adapted  from  H.  C.  Sherman,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition  (Macmillan  Co., 
1926). 


24.  Make  a  day’s  diet  for  a  nine-year-old  child 
adequate  in  every  respect.  Divide  it  into  three  meals. 
Be  sure  that  you  take  into  account  sauces  and  season¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  sugar  and  butter.  Rule  spaces  for  each 
of  the  elements  and  calculate  the  totals.  On  page  225 
you  will  find  a  sample  form. 

25.  Make  a  day’s  diet  for  yourself. 

Below  is  a  general  plan  suggesting  a  model  diet. 
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To  Be  Eaten  Each  Day 


Milk — i  quart  for  children,  i  pint  for  adults 
Potato — i  serving 
Meat  or  fish — i  serving 

Egg — i  each  day  is  best ;  several  per  week  at  least 
Fresh  fruit — i  serving,  two  are  better,  citrus  fruits  often 
Other  fruit — i  serving 


Green  leafy  vegetable-i  serving  )  A  ve?eta‘)1le  should  be  served  raw 
Another  vegetable-i  serving  occasionally.  A  third  vegetable 

}  would  be  good. 

Bread — 3  servings,  whole  grain  breads  often 
Whole  cereal — 1  serving 
Butter — 2  or  3  pats 

Cheese,  nuts,  and  other  foods  may  be  served  in  addition  to  those 
listed.  Substitutions  may  be  made  if  care  is  taken  that  the  total 
values  equal  the  requirement. 


Alice  Donham  is  a  healthy,  and  consequently  a  happy,  child.  She  is 
healthy  because  she  eats  the  right  kinds  of  food. 


A  Day’s  Food  for  Father 
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adequate  supply  of  foods  known  to  contain  vitamins. 
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26.  Do  the  diets  you  planned  follow  this  general 
rule?  In  what  respects  do  they  differ? 

With  a  plan  based  on  the  needs  of  normal  adults  and 
children,  the  purchaser  can  make  her  menus  and  marketing 
lists  with  a  valid  reason  for  her  choices.  For  instance  her 
milk  order  will  be  based  on  the  personnel  of  her  family — a 
pint  for  each  adult,  a  quart  apiece  for  each  child.  The  amount 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  of  meat  and  eggs,  will  be  based  upon 
the  daily  food  requirements  of  her  family.  After  becoming  ac¬ 
customed  to  such  planning  the  purchaser  will  find  that  making 
menus  is  rendered  easier  because  of  definite  aims  and  specific 
means  of  attaining  them.  In  addition  the  housewife  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  her  meals  supply  the  nutri¬ 
tional  needs  of  her  family,  and  that  she  is  discharging  her  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  intelligence.  Under  her  guidance  the  family 
will  recognize  foods,  properly  chosen  and  prepared,  as  a  source 
of  good  health  and  pleasure. 

27.  Make  a  purchase  slip  for  two  days’  supply  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  Donham  family  in  their 
first  year  of  planning.  What  would  the  daily  milk 
order  be? 

Students  and  workers  very  often  buy  one  meal  daily  at  a 
restaurant.  As  a  result,  they  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
making  this  meal  fit  into  the  daily  plan.  Most  families  follow 
some  sort  of  routine  in  their  meals.  That  is,  for  breakfast 
they  have  fruit,  cereal,  and  toast,  or  perhaps  they  have  fruit, 
bacon  and  eggs,  and  toast.  For  dinner  they  have  meat  and 
potatoes  and  a  vegetable,  and  fruit  for  dessert.  To  buy  a  good 
luncheon  then,  they  must  include  foods  to  complete  the  day’s 
needs. 


28.  What  do  you  have  ordinarily  for  breakfast?  For 
dinner?  What  do  you  need  to  purchase  at  noon  to 
balance  the  day’s  diet? 
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One  scheme  which  works  out  satisfactorily  is  this:  consider 
yesterday’s  dinner,  to-day’s  breakfast,  and  luncheon  as  one 
day’s  meals.  Then  luncheon  can  be  selected  to  round  out  the 
three  meals  into  an  adequate  diet. 

29.  List  the  foods  you  had  for  dinner  last  night  and 
for  breakfast  this  morning.  Plan  a  luncheon  you  might 
choose  to-day  that  would  make  this  unit  of  three  meals 
satisfactory. 

The  problem  of  selecting  foods  at  restaurants  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  foods  are  not  always  satisfactorily  prepared 
in  such  large  quantities.  For  example,  cabbage  is  often  cooked 
until  the  flavor  is  spoiled.  Buttered  vegetables  are  usually 
better  than  creamed  ones.  Vegetable  soups  are  nearly  always 
good.  Restaurants  specializing  in  vegetable  cookery  usually 
serve  satisfactory  dishes.  Some  kinds  of  restaurant  dishes 
equal  or  even  surpass  home  cooking.  The  large  roast  that  can 
be  prepared  in  the  restaurant  oven  provides  cuts  superior  to 
the  average  small  roast  possible  in  the  home  kitchen.  Salads 
are  generally  crisp  and  appetizing.  They  have  become  very 
popular  luncheon  dishes  since  the  importance  of  uncooked 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  rcognized.  The  cream  content 
of  milk  can  usually  be  depended  upon,  due  to  the  board  of 
health  requirements.  Fruits,  baked  and  in  sauces,  are  also 
satisfactory.  In  cold  weather  it  is  advisable  to  include  a  hot 
dish  in  the  luncheon  menu. 


III.  AFTER  PLANNING  COMES  THE  PURCHASING 


Let  us  suppose  that  Mrs.  Donham  has  a  satisfactory  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  food  needs  of  her  family.  Her  problem 
lies  in  purchasing  a  satisfactory  diet  with  the  money  budgeted 
for  food.  I 

30.  How  much  was  allowed  for  food  per  month  by 
the  Donham  family  in  the  first  year  of  planning? 

Using  the  average  of  thirty  days  per  month,  how  much 
did  this  allow  per  day? 

31.  If  the  plan  is  made  for  father  and  mother  to  use 
about  50  cents  apiece,  how  much  is  left  for  each  of  the 
children? 

Mrs.  Donham,  along  with  all  other  women  who  purchase 
food,  understands  that  good  nutrition  will  be  possible  for 
her  family  at  various  levels  of  expenditure.  That  is,  she  may 
buy  each  day  the  most  expensive  cuts  of  meat,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  out  of  season,  delicacies,  and  “trimmings,”  each  of  which 
adds  considerably  to  the  cost  without  improving  the  nutritive 
value  to  a  corresponding  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  she  may 
choose  seasonable  goods,  a  minimum  of  “trimmings,”  and  usu¬ 
ally  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  with  an  occasional  indulgence 
in  more  expensive  fare.  She  may  pay  a  great  deal  for  service 
on  the  part  of  retailers,  or  she  may  perform  some  of  these 
services  herself.  As  she  buys,  day  after  day,  she  gradually  ac¬ 
quires  experience  in  this  job  of  turning  money  into  food  and 
becomes  able  to  get  more  for  her  dollars  than  she  did  at  the 
beginning. 

Mrs.  Donham,  through  actual  purchasing,  through  reading, 
through  comparing  notes  with  her  friends,  through  lectures, 
perhaps,  has  learned  many  things  about  the  production  and 
marketing  of  foods.  She  has  made  as  careful  a  study  of  her 
job  as  her  professional  husband  has  of  his,  and  the.  pay  for 
her  active  interest  is  the  well-being  of  herself  and  her  family. 
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Let  us  examine  some  knowledge  Mrs.  Donham  has  ac¬ 
quired  concerning  the  purchase  of  food.  By  using  standard 
goods,  such  as  a  brand  of  cheese  or  a  particular  breakfast  food 
as  a  basis  for  comparison,  she  has  discovered  that  she  may  pay, 
perhaps,  three  different  prices  for  the  same  article.  The  self- 
service  cash  store  may  give  her  the  lowest  price,  a  higher  price 
may  be  charged  in  a  standard  grocery  store,  and  the  delicates¬ 
sen  shop  may  demand  still  more. 

32.  Explain  the  reasons  back  of  this  variation. 

33.  Quote  an  example  from  your  price  cards  or 
observations  showing  this  variation. 

Under  various  conditions  Mrs.  Donham  patronizes  each  of 
these  stores.  Certainly  only  a  situation  that  she  could  not 
foresee  leads  her  to  pay  delicatessen  prices.  When  her  home¬ 
making  activities  take  a  high  toll  in  time  and  energy  it  may 
be  unwise  to  select  supplies  in  the  self-service  stores  and  carry 
them  home.  Mrs.  Donham  sees  that  puttering  and  unintelli¬ 
gent  management  of  her  week’s  work,  sometimes,  takes  the 
extra  toll,  whereas  good  management  gives  her  greater  freedom. 

Most  women  find  that  it  takes  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  to  gather  supplies  for  the  household.  The  purchase  of 
food  probably  takes  the  major  share  since  it  must  be  done 
regularly.  Any  system,  then,  that  will  give  satisfactory  results 
in  a  shorter  time,  is  a  clear  gain.  Ordering  by  mail  or  tele¬ 
phone  saves  much  time  and  is  practical  for  some  goods.  Sta¬ 
ples,  such  as  flour  and  sugar,  brand  goods,  or  any  standard 
article  can  be  purchased  in  this  way.  The  more  grading  that 
consumers  can  induce  in  the  marketing  system,  the  simpler  will 
be  the  question  of  purchasing.  Mrs.  Donham  finds  that  if  she 
watches  her  supplies,  keeping  on  hand  a  few  cans  each  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  replenishing  them  and  all  staples  before  she 
is  entirely  out,  she  is  often  saved  a  last-minute  trip  to  the  store. 
Another  practice  that  Mrs.  Donham  has  found  to  be  successful 
is  ordering  a  supply  of  staples  and  other  nonperishables  by  the 
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week,  thus  conserving  not  only  her  own  energy  but  the  re¬ 
tailer's  as  well.  She  does  this  early  in  the  week  as  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  not  so  busy  then  as  he  is  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Time, 
as  well  as  money,  is  saved  when  women  buy  in  large  quantities. 
Why?  Skillful  use  of  left-overs  enables  a  mother  to  buy  more 
than  enough  for  a  single  meal,  but  lack  of  skill  means  loss 
rather  than  gain  in  quantity  buying.  Why? 

34.  List  the  practices  that  save  time,  adding  any 
your  mother  uses  or  that  you  think  might  be  included. 

The  past  few  years  show  a  great  development  in  the  packag¬ 
ing  of  goods.  A  much-used  advertising  slogan  is  “Not  touched 
by  human  hands.”  Grocers  favor  packaged  goods  since  it 
eliminates  the  tedious  weighing  of  supplies.  Perhaps,  too, 
their  profits  per  pound  are  increased  since  packaged  and 
branded  goods  increase  the  price.  Packaged  goods  are  desirable 
because  the  contents  are  standardized  and  we  can  depend  upon 
getting  a  certain  quality,  whereas  bulk  goods  varies  consider¬ 
ably.  In  the  modern  kitchen  storage  space  is  limited.  The 
package  is  a  handy  container  and  provides  ease  of  storage. 
Also,  packaged  goods  must  state  the  net  contents  on  the  pack¬ 
age,  thus  ensuring  more  accurate  weight  than  the  hurried 
weighing  of  bulk  goods  by  a  busy  clerk.  The  great  disad¬ 
vantage  df  packaged  goods  to  the  woman  with  limited  means 
is  the  decided  increase  in  cost. 

A  recent  investigation  showed  this  difference.  A  grocer 
can  sell  6  pounds  of  cornmeal  in  the  bulk  for  25  cents,  a  rate 
of  4  1/6  cents  per  pound.  A  il/2  pound  package  would  cost 
15  cents,  or  10  cents  per  pound.  That  is,  the  packaged  corn- 
meal  costs  two  and  two-fifths  times  as  much  as  cornmeal  of 
similar  quality  when  purchased  in  the  bulk.  The  grocer  who 
gave  these  figures  admitted  that  food  retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  have  practically  forced  consumers  to  buy  packaged 
goods  by  means  of  vigorous  advertising  campaigns.  Many  of 
us  would  not  allow  our  neighbors  to  think  that  we  would  buy 
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cornmeal  in  bulk  because  skillful  advertisers  have  managed  to 
surround  it  with  the  aura  of  contamination.  Yet  grocers  were 
definite  in  the  statement  that  equipment,  very  moderate  in  cost, 
practically  eliminated  any  chance  of  contamination.  The  in¬ 
telligent  purchaser  weighs  the  advantages  and  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  and  chooses  accordingly. 

35.  Give  figures  for  a  similar  contrast  in  the  costs 
of  bulk  and  packaged  goods. 

When  purchasers  ask  for  10  cents  or  50  cents  worth  of  a 
commodity,  they  are  unwise.  A  merchant  is  tempted  to  give 
short  weight  or  measure  if  the  purchaser  does  not  know  how 
much  to  expect  for  the  money.  It  should  always  be  a  rule  to 
purchase  by  weight  or  measure.  This  allows  us  to  compare 
market  prices  as  well  as  to  demand  full  measure  from  the  clerk. 

Mrs.  Donham  learned  that  it  was  to  her  advantage  to  go 
to  market  herself  several  times  a  week.  She  soon  made 
the  acquaintance  of  marketmen  in  her  community,  and  by  her 
intelligent  questions  and  selections  of  goods  made  them  respect 
her  judgment  and  so  insured  better  service.  She  knew  when 
vegetables  and  fruits  were  in  season  and  what  gave  her  the 
most  for  her  money.  Often  she  could  take  advantage  of  sales 
when  a  merchant  had  an  overstock  in  some  commodity.  By 
shopping  in  various  stores  she  learned  comparative  advantages 
and  developed  her  judgment  of  merchandise.  Then,  too,  her 
shopping  trips  gave  her  brisk  walks  out  of  doors,  and  these  she 
felt  to  be  essential  for  her  health. 

Mrs.  Donham,  in  providing  her  family  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  protein,  found  that  her  meat  bill  seemed  to  take 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  week’s  expenditure. 
Mrs.  Donham  decided  to  study  the  problem  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  way  in  which  her  family  might  receive  the  requisite 
amount  of  nutritious  meat  at  a  lower  cost.  She  decided  to 
learn  something  about  beef  first,  since  she  used  more  beef  than 
other  meats.  She  discovered,  from  charts  sent  out  by  meat 
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packers,  that  a  beef  carcass  is  cut  as  is  shown  below.  The 
most  tender  meat  is  found  in  the  region  of  the  body  that  is 
exercised  least,  that  is,  the  loin  and  rib  region  in  the  middle 
of  the  body.  The  shoulders  and  legs  are  of  tougher  fiber.  The 
choice  cuts  are  the  rib  roasts  and  the  loin  steaks.  Of  the  18 
per  cent  of  loin  meat,  about  1 1  per  cent  lying  next  to  the  round 


Shaded  portion  indicates  waste  in  packing  house.  It  is  used  to 
make  by-products.  Fat  and  tenderloin  comprise  3  per 
cent  of  the  carcass,  and  are  not  shown  here. 

is  cut  into  sirloin  steaks.  The  club  steak  next  the  rib,  and  the 
porterhouse  between  club  and  sirloin,  make  up  the  other  7 
per  cent.  The  round  is  cut  into  steaks  or  roasts  as  are  also  the 
rump  and  part  of  the  chuck.  The  lean  part  of  the  flank  is  also 
used  for  steak.  The  remainder  is  used  for  stews,  soup,  ham¬ 
burger,  etc. 

36.  If  a  beef  carcass  weighs  500  pounds,  how  many 
of  these  pounds  can  be  cut  into  sirloin  steaks?  Into 
club  and  porterhouse  steaks? 

37.  Suppose  the  butcher  pays  18J/2  cents  per  pound 
for  the  carcass.  He  finds  that  the  trimmings  of  skin, 
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bone,  and  excess  fat  that  he  cannot  sell  cost  him  2  cents 
per  pound  on  the  average.  How  much,  then,  is  his  total 
cost  per  pound? 

38.  If  porterhouse  and  club  steaks  are  60  cents  per 
pound,  how  many  dollars  will  be  profit?  On  sirloin  at 
50  cents  per  pound? 

39.  At  10  cents  for  the  fore  shank,  how  much  will 
the  butcher  make  or  lose  on  this  section?  On  plate  at 
16  cents?  On  rump  at  20  cents? 

40.  At  26  cents  per  pound,  how  much  would  he 
make  on  the  chuck  cuts? 

Mrs.  Donham  realized  by  the  time  she  had  completed  her 
study  that  the  butcher  lost  money  on  some  cuts.  Consequently, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  high  percentage  of 
profit  on  the  popular  cuts  in  order  to  cover  his  losses.  Then 
there  were  his  overhead  expenses  to  consider,  his  rent,  ice, 
lights,  string  and  paper,  delivery  boys,  etc.,  as  well  as  sufficient 
profit  to  give  him  and  his  family  an  acceptable  standard  of 
living.  She  realized  that  since  consumers  demanded  the  choice 
cuts  more  often  than  the  tough  ones,  the  butcher  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  reduce  the  price  on  the  latter  in  order  to  sell  them, 
and  then  to  make  up  the  difference  by  charging  a  higher  price 
on  cuts  people  were  anxious  to  buy. 

Mrs.  Donham  felt  that  this  unbalanced  market  condition  was 
responsible  for  greater  contrast  in  prices  than  the  values  of 
the  different  cuts  would  justify.  She  decided  to  investigate. 
She  started  with  the  steaks.  On  page  234  are  pictures  of  three 
different  steaks  that  she  compared  in  order  to  decide  which  was 
worth  most  per  dollar  spent. 

41.  Weight  for  weight,  which  gives  the  most  lean 
meat?  Which  apparently  the  least?  Which  costs  most 
per  pound?  How  much  does  Mrs.  Donham  pay  per 
pound  for  club  steaks?  Is  she  paying  this  per  pound 
for  the  bone  and  the  excess  fat  as  well  as  for  the 
lean?  How  much  per  pound  does  she  pay  for  the  bone 
and  excess  fat  when  she  buys  the  porterhouse?  The 


ROUND  STEAK 


CLUB  STEAK 


PORTERHOUSE  STEAK 


=  BONE 


=  LEAN  MEAT 
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round  steak?  Which  would  you  advise  Mrs.  Donham 
to  buy  regularly  providing  the  round  steak  can  be 
cooked  so  that  it  will  be  tender  and  juicy? 

The  daughter  of  one  of  Mrs.  Donham’s  friends  was  taking 
a  High  School  course  in  foods.  In  a  demonstration  to  the 
class  the  teacher  removed  the  waste  from  six  pieces  of  meat. 
The  class  weighed  the  pieces  before  and  after  the  removal  and 
calculated  the  cost  of  the  edible  portions.  In  the  chicken 
demonstration  the  flesh  was  removed  from  the  bones.  The 
T-bone  steak  calculations  were  made  under  two  conditions ; 
first,  if  the  fat  was  to  be  used  for  gravy  the  bone  would  be  the 
only  waste;  second,  if  the  fat  was  not  to  be  used  it  too  must 
be  considered  waste.  Below  is  the  chart  they  made  of  their 
findings. 

Comparative  Costs  of  Meats  1 


Frying 

Chicken 

Capon 

Round 

Steak 

T-bone 

Steak 

Flank 

Steak 

Shoulder 

Pork 

Total  Weight  . 

2^4  lb. 

6^ 

33A 

iU 

H 

2 

Total  Cost . 

$I.8o 

4. 78 

1.98 

i-35 

•35 

•  75 

Cost  per  Pound  Bought 

$.65 

•  74 

•53 

.90 

.46 

•38 

Waste  . 

i p2  lb. 

2U 

Us 

Rone 

Bone  & 
Fat 

none 

u 

Us 

Us 

Net  Weight,  Edible  Por¬ 
tion  . 

1  Ya  lb. 

4 

35A 

iH 

H 

u 

iU 

Cost  per  Pound,  Edible 
Portion . 

$1.44 

1.20 

•54 

.98 

i-54 

.46 

•43 

l  Prices  will  be  different  at  other  places  and  times  but  the  principle  shown  will  always 
be  the  same. 


42.  Of  the  two  chickens  which  seemed  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  at  purchase?  Which  really  cost  more  per 
pound? 
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43.  Compare  the  increase  in  cost  of  the  three  steaks 
due  to  waste. 

Mrs.  Donham  next  made  a  study  of  preparation  of  the 
tougher  cuts.  She  learned  that  any  protein  is  toughened  by 
high  temperatures.  As  a  result  she  decided  to  cook  the  meat 
very  slowly  for  a  long  time  at  a  low  temperature.  Swiss  steak, 
pot  roast,  and  stews  with  right  methods  can  be  made  juicy  and 
tender.  Chuck  and  rump  pot  roasts,  stew  of  brisket,  or  stuffed 
flank  steak  can  ’be  real  delicacies.  By  applying  her  recently 
acquired  knowledge  Mrs.  Donham  found  that  she  was  able  to 
materially  lessen  her  meat  bills  and  even  to  improve  the 
nutritive  qualities  and  attractiveness  of  the  meats  served.  It 
required  more  time  on  her  part  and  the  use  of  more  fuel  in 
cooking.  She  felt  that  this  was  a  contribution  she  could  make 
to  the  family  income  and  that  the  cost  of  fuel  used  was  negli¬ 
gible  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  meat  saved. 

In  a  gathering  of  her  friends  the  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
bad  effects  of  using  canned  goods.  Some  were  of  the  opinion 
that  fresh  vegetables  were  dietetically  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  canned.  Later  Mrs.  Donham  read  an  article  in  a  woman’s 
magazine  by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  and  Miss  Simmonds  of  the 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  was  entitled,  “You  Can  Safely  Eat  Canned  Foods.” 
The  article  pointed  out  that  in  some  instances — sea  foods  in  in¬ 
land  regions,  for  example — canned  food  was  much  safer  than 
fresh.  Vegetables  are  canned  when  they  are  at  their  prime, 
usually  being  put  up  within  a  few  hours  after  being  picked. 
In  large  cities  it  is  quite  possible  that  several  days  may  elapse 
between  the  picking  and  serving  of  fresh  vegetables.  As  a 
result  canned  vegetables  often  are  of  better  quality  than  those 
obtained  fresh.  This  is  of  particular  importance  during  the 
time  when  vegetables  are  out  of  season.  It  is  possible  in  many 
regions  to  buy  fresh  peas,  green  beans,  cauliflower,  and  to¬ 
matoes  during  the  entire  year.  Necessarily,  their  cost  is  very 


Mrs.  Donham  makes  investigations  in  her  kitchen. 

She  finds  that  the  large  thick-skinned  orange  gives  less  juice  than  the  smaller 
one  with  a  thin  skin.  With  her  scale,  she  checks  the  honesty  of 
weight  in  the  food  she  buys. 
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high.  Mrs.  Donham  decided  that  she  would  be  most  unwise  to 
buy  unseasonable  goods  with  poor  flavor  when  she  could  buy 
the  pick  of  the  year’s  crop  in  cans  at  a  much  lower  price,  and 
this  with  no  dietary  sacrifice. 

Mrs.  Donham  and  several  of  her  friends  became  much 
interested  in  the  problem  of  purchasing  food,  and  made  some 
investigations  in  Mrs.  Donham’s  kitchen.  They  decided  to 
see  just  what  they  saved  by  preparing  foods  themselves  rather 
than  by  buying  them  ready  to  eat.  Among  other  things  they 
cooked  some  cornmeal  mush  for  frying.  They  weighed  the  raw 
cornmeal  carefully  and  computed  the  cost.  They  found  that 
at  25  cents  per  6  pounds  of  bulk  cornmeal  they  could  make 
1  pound  of  mush  for  frying  at  a  cost  of  1.16  cents.  They  com¬ 
pared  it  with  that  sold  by  the  grocer  at  10  cents  per  pound 
and  decided  the  home-cooked  to  be  much  better  in  flavor. 

Women  have  an  opportunity  to  add  to  the  real  income 
of  the  family  by  giving  enhanced  form  value  to  foods;  that 
is,  by  making  raw  materials  into  edible  dishes.  This  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  country  and  the  small  town 
than  in  the  large  city.  Canning,  preserving,  curing  of  meats, 
making  of  sausage,  baking  of  bread  and  pastry  are  still  prac¬ 
ticed  very  commonly  in  rural  districts.  In  cities  women  have 
not  so  good  a  chance  to  increase  the  possibilities  of  a  dollar  in 
the  provision  of  food.  They  are  confronted  on  every  hand 
with  finished  products,  ready  to  serve.  Of  necessity,  food  in 
this  form  is  more  expensive.  If  women  are  spending  their  time 
advantageously  and  are  forced  to  prepare  meals  quickly,  they 
are  wise  to  buy  the  ready-to-eat  article.  On  the  other  hand, 
mere  wasting  of  time  that  gives  an  apparently  busy  day  does 
not  justify  the  increased  outlay.  Restaurants  add  the  cost 
of  cooking  to  that  of  serving.  This  increases  the  price  that  the 
family  eating  there  must  pay.  Would  the  Donham  family 
be  able  to  eat  many  of  their  meals  in  restaurants?  Would 
Mrs.  Donham  save  by  doing  as  much  of  the  cooking  as  she 
could  ? 
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Mrs.  Donham’s  cousin  was  taking  a  course  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  She  told  Mrs.  Donham  of  an  investigation  her  class 
made  in  the  matter  of  prunes.  This  fruit  is  sold  according  to 
grade.  A  grade  of  18-24  means  that  there  are  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  prunes  in  a  pound ;  30-40  means  a  variation  be¬ 
tween  these  numbers  in  a  pound,  etc.  They  used  samples  of 
various  grades  bought  at  two  different  stores,  took  out  the 
seeds  and  weighed  the  pulp  to  see  how  much  the  edible  portions 
of  the  prunes  were  actually  costing  them.  When  they  fin¬ 
ished  they  made  a  table  of  their  results. 


Comparative  Costs  of  Prunes  1 


Size  of  Prunes 

Credit  &  Delivery 

Cash  &  Carry 

18-24  Per  lb.  bought . 

•39 

per  lb.  edible  portion . 

.46 

30-40  per  lb.  bought . 

.29 

•15 

per  lb.  edible  portion . 

•36 

.19 

40-50  per  lb.  bought . 

.20 

.12 

per  lb.  edible  portion . 

•25 

•i5 

1  Department  of  Home  Economics,  University  of  Chicago. 


44.  To  what  conclusion  do  you  think  Mrs.  Donham 
and  her  friends  came  when  they  studied  these  results? 

The  investigations  of  this  group  of  friends  led  them  to 
make  some  other  interesting  discoveries.  They  agreed  that 
they  would  purchase  a  number  of  cans  of  peaches,  each  one  of 
a  different  brand.  They  bought  these  at  different  stores  with  a 
great  variation  in  price.  Mrs.  Donham  opened  the  cans  and 
put  samples  in  saucers  that  were  numbered  to  correspond  with 
the  cans.  The  cans  were  then  put  away  so  that  the  judgment 
of  the  group  would  not  be  influenced  by  the  brand  name  or  the 
price  paid.  Each  tasted  the  samples  and  set  down  a  judgment 
of  quality,  rating  the  best  A,  the  second-best  B,  etc.  Although 
the  group  did  not  agree  in  every  respect  their  judgments  indi- 
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cated  clearly  that  price  was  not  a  safe  method  for  estimating 
quality.  It  was  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  the  third  in 
price  was  A  in  flavor  and  most  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  sweetness.  The  most  expensive  was  rated  C  by  several. 

45.  Perhaps  you  could  arrange  such  a  judging  con¬ 
test  with  the  aid  of  your  teacher. 

Skill  in  the  use  of  left  overs  enables  women  to  save  much 
in  money  outlay.  The  food  served  can  be  just  as  attractive 
and  as  high  in  nutritive  value  as  that  freshly  prepared.  This 
probably  requires  more  time  than  if  each  meal  could  be 
planned  with  fresh  materials.  It  provides  another  avenue, 
however,  for  the  homemaker  to  add  to  the  real  income  through 
expenditure  of  time  and  ingenuity. 

46.  List  several  dishes  that  could  be  made  of  left¬ 
overs. 

The  problems  so  far  discussed  are  but  a  few  of  those  with 
which  Mrs.  Donham  was  faced.  Gradually  she  observed  and 
investigated,  one  after  another,  the  kinds  of  foods  that  she 
bought.  These  examples  indicate  the  variety  of  questions  to 
be  solved  and  one  intelligent  woman’s  way  of  meeting  them. 

47.  You  now  have  much  of  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  buy  food  for  the  Donham  Family.  Plan  a 
typical  day’s  diet  for  them  (as  they  were  when  we  first 
met  them)  at  $2.10  a  day.1  Be  sure  that  it  is  palatable 
and  adequate  in  every  respect.  Suppose  this  to  be  Sat¬ 
urday,  when  Mr.  Donham  has  his  luncheon  at  home. 

Rule  a  page  for  each  member  of  the  family  as  you  did 
in  No.  24.  Rule  another  page  with  three  spaces,  one 
for  foods  used,  the  second  for  total  amounts  used  by 
all  the  family,  and  the  third  for  costs.  For  instance, 


1  To  the  teacher:  If  rate  of  wage  and  cost  of  food  have  both  changed 
radically  since  this  figure  was  set,  adjust  the  amount  spent  to  fit  circum¬ 
stances.  A  fairly  accurate  adjustment  may  be  made  by  consulting  the 
indices  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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when  you  have  worked  out  the  diets  compute  the  entire 
amount  of  sugar  used  by  the  family  for  the  day  and 
enter  this  on  the  last  sheet.  For  most  articles  you 
would  enter  the  number  of  servings.  Figure  the  cost 
of  one  serving  and  enter  the  cost  of  the  whole  number 
of  servings  in  the  third  column. 

Use  the  card  file  for  costs.  Appended  you  will  find  a 
list  of  the  average  number  of  servings  to  be  found  in 
the  ordinary  units  of  sale.  With  these  two  sources  of 
information  you  should  be  able  to  compute  most  costs. 
Go  to  your  own  kitchen  or  the  grocery  store  for  any 
other  information  you  may  need.  Pool  the  informa¬ 
tion  gleaned  by  members  of  the  class. 

Cookbooks  and  nutrition  texts  wall  help  you  also. 
Consult  your  teacher  for  help.  If  you  wish  to  use 
puddings  or  any  other  combination  food,  use  a  cook¬ 
book  for  information.  Be  sure  that  you  take  into 
account  sauces  and  seasonings.  At  $2.10  will  you  be 
able  to  choose  the  highest  priced  foods?  Ready-to- 
serve?  Out-of-season?  When  the  class  has  completed 
the  problem  it  would  be  interesting  for  each  to  tell 
briefly  what  was  served.  This  wall  give  an  idea  of  the 
variety  possible  for  the  Donhams  at  $2.10  a  day. 


A  List  of  the  Average  Number  of  Servings  in  Ordinary  Units  of  Sale 


Food 

Size  of  Serving 

Average  Number 
of  Servings 

Almonds  . 

12-14 

30  per  lb.  purchased 

Apples  . 

medium 

3.6  per  lb.  purchased 

Apricots  (dried)  . 

4  halves 

12.6  per  lb.  purchased 

Asparagus 

Canned  . 

54  c. 

8.5  1  per  lb.  purchased 

Fresh  . 

5  average  stalks 

sold  by  the  bunch 

Bacon . 

2  thin  slices 

24  per  lb. 

Banana  . 

1  large 

3  per  lb. 

Beans 

Dried  . 

Yz  c. 

16  per  lb. 

Lima  . 

Vs  c. 

16  per  lb. 

String  . 

Canned  . 

54  C. 

7 1  per  lb. 

Fresh  . 

14  c. 

7  per  lb. 
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A  List  of  the  Average  Number  of  Servings  in  Ordinary  Units  of  Sale 

( Continued ) 


Food 

Size  of  Serving 

Average  Number 
of  Servings 

Beef 

Lean  round . 

3  x  2^4  x  54" 

3X2  54X54" 

7 

Chuck  av . 

8 

Rib  roast  . 

3  x  254  x  54" 

6-5 

Beets  . 

V2  C. 

5-4  2  per  lb. 

Bread 

Entire . 

i  slice  4X4X46" 

22  slices  per  lb.  loaf 

Graham  . 

1  slice  4X4X46" 

24  slices  per  lb.  loaf 

Rve  . 

1  slice  4X4X46" 

24  slices  per  lb.  loaf 

White  . 

1  slice  4X4X46" 

24  slices  per  lb.  loaf 

Butter  . 

1  T. 

35  Per  lb. 

Cabbage  . 

34  c. 

4.8  per  lb. 

Carrots  . 

54  c. 

4.5  2  per  lb. 

Cauliflower  . 

54  c. 

5.5  3  per  lb. 

Chard  . 

54  c. 

8.5  per  lb. 

Cheese 

American  . 

1  in.  cube 

20  per  lb.  purchased 

Cottage  . 

54  c.  solid 

5  per  lb. 

Chicken 

Broilers  . 

3  X  254  X  42" 

3  per  lb. 

Fowls  . 

3  X  2*4  X 54" 

7.5  per  lb. 

Corn  (canned)  . 

'A  c. 

4.5  per  lb. 

Crackers 

Graham  . 

3 

19  per  lb. 

Soda  . 

6  small 

19  per  lb. 

Cream  . 

54  C. 

4  per  half -pint 

Dandelion  greens  . 

14  c. 

11  per  lb. 

Dates  . 

4  or  s 

14  per  lb. 

Egg . 

1 

8.5  4  per  lb. 

Farina  . 

Yz  to  44  c. 

16  per  lb. 

Figs  . 

1  large  or  2  small 

14  per  lb. 

Fish 

Halibut  . 

3  X  2^4  x  54" 

5.5  per  lb. 

Salmon  (canned)  . . . 

3X2  HX54" 

9  per  lb. 

Whitefish  . 

3X254X^4" 

3  per  lb. 

Flour . 

1  T. 

64  per  lb. 

Grapes  . 

1  large  bunch 

3  per  lb. 

Honey  . 

2  T. 

15  per  lb. 

Lettuce  . 

54  small  head 

7  3  per  lb. 
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A  List  of  the  Average  Number  of  Servings  in  Ordinary  Units  of  Sale 

( Continued ) 


Food 

Sizfc  of  Serving 

Average  Number 
of  Servings 

Liver  . 

3  X  2^2  x  y2'r 

5-3  per  lb. 

Macaroni . 

1  c. 

16  per  lb. 

Milk 

Whole  . 

1  c.  150  calories 

4c.  per  quart 

Skimmed  . 

iVs  c.  100  calories 

3P2C.  per  quart 

Condensed 

(Sweetened)  . 

Va  c. 

14.8  1  per  lb. 

Evaporated 

(Unsweetened)  . 

Yz  c. 

7.5  1  per  lb. 

Molasses  (cane)  . 

2  T. 

13  per  lb. 

Oatmeal  . 

Vz  t0  24  c. 

18  per  lb. 

Olives . 

2  to  3 

9.5  1  per  lb. 

Onions  . 

Yz  c. 

4  per  lb. 

Oranges  . 

i  medium 

2.5  4  per  lb. 

Oysters . 

6  to  7  medium 

4.4  per  lb. 

Parsnips  . 

Y2  c. 

4.7  per  lb. 

Peaches  (canned)  . 

1  large  half  &i^T.  juice 

4.2  1  per  lb. 

Peanuts  (shelled)  . 

20  halves 

25  per  lb. 

Pears  . 

2  halves  &  1  T.  juice 

4 1  per  lb. 

Peas 

Fresh  . 

Yz  c. 

5  per  lb. 

Canned  . 

Vz  C. 

5  1  per  lb. 

Pineapple  . 

1  large  slice  &  3  T.  juice 

7 1  per  lb. 

Plums  . 

3  to  4 

3.6  per  lb. 

Pork  chop  . 

3  x  2^2  x  Yz" 

12  per  lb. 

Potato 

White  . 

1  medium 

3  per  lb. 

Sweet  . 

X2  medium 

4.5  per  lb. 

Prunes  . 

4  medium 

11. 6  per  lb. 

Pumpkin  . 

Y  c. 

3.6  1  per  lb. 

Radishes  . 

4  small  red 

9  2  per  lb. 

Raisins . 

15  large  seeded 

3  T.  small 

14  per  lb. 

Rhubarb  . 

^  c. 

2.5  per  lb. 

Rice  . 

Yz  c. 

15.9  per  lb. 

Shredded  wheat . 

1  biscuit 

12  per  box 

Spinach  . 

Yz  c. 

4  per  lb. 

Squash  . 

c. 

6 1  per  lb. 

Strawberries  . 

I  c. 

2  per  pint  box 
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A  List  of  the  Average  Number  of  Servings  in  Ordinary  Units  of  Sale 

( Continued ) 


Food 

Size  of  Serving 

Average  Number 
of  Servings 

Sugar  . 

2  T. 

1 8  per  lb. 

Tomatoes 

Canned  . 

^  c. 

4  1  per  lb. 

Fresh  . 

i  small 

4  per  lb. 

Turnips  . 

%  c. 

3.7  per  lb. 

Veal  steak . 

3X214X1/4" 

5-3  Per  lb. 

Walnuts 

With  shells  . 

8  medium  halves 

8.5  per  lb. 

Shelled  . 

8  medium  halves 

32  per  lb. 

1  Net  contents  of  can. 

2  Usually  sold  by  the  bunch. 

3  Usually  sold  by  the  head. 

4  Usually  sold  by  the  dozen. 


IV.  PREPARATION  AND  SERVICE  ARE  IMPORTANT  IN  MAKING 
FOOD  QUALITIES  AVAILABLE  AND  ATTRACTIVE 

It  is  not  enough  that  our  foods  be  chosen  in  such  variety 
and  quantity  that  all  nutritive  needs  will  be  satisfied.  Unless 
they  are  prepared  and  served  so  that  the  nutritive  value  is 
available,  and  unless  we  eat  them  with  relish,  our  care  in 
selection  will  have  been  partially  defeated.  Experimental  in¬ 
vestigations  show  that  method  of  preparation  controls  in  a 
considerable  measure  the  amount  of  usable  nutritive  material, 
the  appearance,  and  the  flavor.  Other  investigations  show 
that  the  digestive  apparatus  works  best  if  we  enjoy  our  food 
and  if  we  are  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  Our  state  of  health, 
then,  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  intelligence  and  skill 
with  which  foods  are  prepared  and  the  social  relationships  in 
the  home. 

Mrs.  Donham  found  that  extreme  heat  toughens  protein 
foods  and  makes  them  less  palatable.  Consequently  our  pro¬ 
tein  foods,  such  as  meat  and  eggs,  should  be  prepared  with 
moderate  heat.  In  the  preparation  of  meat,  when  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  the  juices  in  the  meat,  searing  in  a  pan  over  a  hot  flame 
or  in  a  hot  oven  closes  the  pores  and  prevents  escape  of  the 
juices.  This  is  the  first  procedure.  Then  the  flame  should  be 
turned  down  and  the  cooking  continued  slowly. 

When  it  is  desirable  that  the  meat  juices  be  extracted,  as  in 
the  case  of  soup,  the  meat  should  be  put  on  to  cook  in  cold 
water  and  brought  to  a  boil  very  gradually.  After  the  soup 
is  made  the  meat  is  almost  flavorless. 

Eggs  are  tastier  and  more  attractive  when  cooked  slowly. 
Fried  eggs  are  tough  and  indigestible  if  they  are  cooked  in 
very  hot  fat. 

Vegetables  are  affected  more  than  other  foods  by  methods 
of  preparation.  In  a  study  of  sixteen  vegetables  cooked  in 
four  different  ways,  the  mineral  loss  for  each  method  was  ascer- 
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tained.1  In  the  first  method  just  enough  water  to  cover  the 
vegetable  was  used,  in  the  second  twice  as  much  was  used. 
In  the  third  method  the  vegetable  was  steamed,  and  in  the 
fourth  prepared  in  the  pressure  cooker.  Following  are  the 
average  percentages  of  loss. 


Percentage  of  Loss  of  Food  Value 


Calcium 

Phosphorus 

Iron 

Boiled  (1)  . 

20.3 

29.9 

40.1 

Boiled  (2)  . 

3i-9 

46.4 

48 

Steamed  . 

10.7 

16.7 

21.3 

Pressure  cooked  . 

12.0 

19.4 

17.4 

These  vegetables  were  cooked  until  tender.  Longer  cooking 
would  have  removed  more  of  the  minerals. 

Vegetables  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  with  a 
strong  flavor,  such  as  the  onion  and  cabbage,  and  those  with  a 
mild  flavor,  such  as  the  potato  and  carrot.  The  strong-flavored 
must  be  prepared  in  a  large  amount  of  water  in  an  uncovered 
kettle.  The  quantity  of  water  softens  the  flavor  of  the  vege¬ 
table,  and  the  absence  of  the  lid  allows  the  volatile  oils  to 
escape.  If  these  oils  were  recondensed  and  dripped  back  into 
the  kettle  a  less  desirable  flavor  would  result.  A  large  quantity 
of  water  extracts  more  of  the  mineral  matter  than  does  a  small 
amount.  However,  if  a  small  amount  of  water  were  used 
with  strong  vegetables,  the  resulting  products  would  be  un¬ 
palatable.  We  would  eat  less  and  the  total  intake  of  mineral 
would  be  decreased.  Sweet  vegetables,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
be  cooked  in  just  enough  water  to  cover.  In  this  way  their 
mineral  loss  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Baked  potatoes  and 
casserole  or  baked  vegetables  retain  their  mineral  content  and 
are  appetizing  and  inexpensive. 

We  should  be  very  careful  not  to  overcook  vegetables  as  this 


1  Peterson  &  Hopper,  Journal  of  Home  Economics,  May  1925. 
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causes  them  to  lose  their  flavor,  color,  and  mineral  content. 
No  set  time  can  be  given  as  the  optimum  for  each  vegetable. 
The  very  young  vegetable  requires  less  cooking  than  the  mature 
vegetable.  In  a  series  of  experiments  the  following  results  were 
obtained :  Cabbage  was  cut  into  rather  small  pieces  and  cooked 
in  a  large  amount  of  boiling  salted  water  for  ten  minutes.  It 
was  considered  superior  by  each  judge,  independently,  to  that 
cooked  either  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time.  Our  grandmothers 
thought  that  cabbage  should  be  cooked  several  hours.  They 
usually  served  a  yellowed  product,  strong  in  flavor,  in  which 
two  chemical  changes  had  taken  place.  This  proved  distateful 
to  many  and  difficult  to  digest.  Consequently,  cabbage  de¬ 
veloped  a  very  bad  reputation.  Prepared  by  the  modern 
method,  it  is  just  as  delicate  in  flavor  and  color  and  is  as 
digestible  as  any  other  valuable  leafy  vegetable.  Investigation 
has  shown  that  vitamin  C  is  at  least  partially  retained  during 
this  short  cooking,  while  in  long  cooking  it  is  completely  lost. 

Careless  serving  may  lessen  our  appetites  for  even  the 
best  prepared  foods.  City  life  particularly  leaves  us  with 
appetites  that  need  coddling.  Good  service  means  many  things, 
but  cleanliness,  order,  and  attractive  color  are  probably  the 
most  important.  Color  may  be  harmonized  somewhat  by  care¬ 
ful  choice  of  foods.  Thus  a  meal  of  mashed  potatoes,  buttered 
onions,  creamed  tuna  fish,  celery,  milk,  and  creamy  rice  pud¬ 
ding  could  be  much  improved  by  substituting  carrots  or  beets 
for  the  onions,  or  a  colorful  salad  for  the  celery.  Color  in  the 
table  service  itself  tends  to  make  a  meal  more  cheerful.  Too 
much  color,  on  the  other  hand,  defeats  its  own  purpose.  If 
each  member  of  a  family  is  to  get  the  greatest  pleasure  from  a 
meal  all  must  observe  careful  table  manners.  Orderliness  in 
placing  of  food  and  silver,  and  unobtrusive  system  in  serving 
develop  a  wholesome  attitude  of  mind. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  any  good  thing 
carried  to  an  extreme  loses  its  value.  If  our  appetites  are 
so  finicky  that  they  need  to  be  tempted  by  overelaborate  serv- 
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ice  we  should  look  to  our  manner  of  living  and  correct  it.  In 
families  where  the  income  places  the  burden  of  providing  at¬ 
tractive  service  upon  the  mother,  the  standard  may  be  put  so 
high  that  her  sacrifice  of  time  and  energy  is  unwarranted.  Ex¬ 
pensive  linens,  glass,  china,  and  silver  can  very  readily  take 
too  great  a  toll  from  the  amount  allotted  for  expenditure. 

Much  experimental  work  has  shown  that  under  conditions 
of  worry,  anger,  and  excitement,  our  digestive  apparatus  is 
seriously  hampered.  Sometimes  this  is  true  to  the  extent  that 
our  appetites  fail  entirely,  or  our  stomachs  refuse  to  entertain 
food  at  all.  Thus  cheerful  topics  of  conversation  and  happy 
family  relationships  should  be  the  rule  for  all  mealtimes. 

As  the  income  increases  the  percentage  spent  on  food  de¬ 
creases.  For  instance,  if  a  family  has  an  income  of  $2,000  per 
year,  enough  of  the  $2,000  will  have  to  be  spent  to  give  them 
such  food  as  will  enable  them  to  live  and  work.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  spend  40  per  cent,  or  $800,  for  food.  If  the  same 
family  had  an  income  of  $4,000  they  would  increase  the 
amount  spent  on  food  but  they  would  not  double  it.  If  they  in¬ 
creased  the  food  budget  to  $1,000  the  percentage  of  the  income 
would  be  about  25  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  former  40 
per  cent. 

Any  money  wasted  by  ill-considered  choice  of  foods  reduces 
the  possibilities  for  pleasure  in  other  phases  of  life.  The 

pampering  of  finicky  appetites,  plate  wastage,  failure  to  use 
left-overs,  improper  care  resulting  in  spoilage,  poor  cooking, 
all  increase  the  amount  unnecessarily  spent  on  food.  Unwise 
marketing  habits  are  fertile  sources  of  money  wastage.  The 
mere  choice  of  high  quality  foods  is  no  indication  that  a  family 
is  well  fed.  Choice  based  on  knowledge  of  nutrition  and  mar¬ 
keting  may  give  better  results  at  a  comparatively  low  figure. 
In  contrast,  a  family  may  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  upon 
meals  that  are  nutritionally  bad. 

If  a  father  is  to  provide  his  family  with  a  gradually  improv¬ 
ing  standard  of  living  he  must  increase  the  market  value  of  his 
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services.  He  must  do  his  work  better  and  better  and  progress 
to  positions  that  give  greater  money  returns.  For  their  part, 
the  mother  and  other  members  of  the  family  are  responsible 
for  using  this  income  to  the  best  advantage,  with  the  common 
welfare  of  all  at  heart. 


READINGS 

The  following  references  will  help  you  to  gain  further  information: 

Andrews,  Benjamin  R.,  Economics  of  the  Household  (Macmillan  Co., 
1923),  pp.  241-246,  Food  in  family  life. 

Donham,  S.  Agnes,  Spending  the  Family  Income  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1927),  Ch.  v,  Standards  for  food. 

Monroe,  Day,  and  Stratton,  Lenore  M.,  Food  Buying  and  Our  Markets 
(Barrows  Co.,  1926),  Ch.  i,  What  we  demand  of  a  food  market; 
Ch.  vi,  Grading  and  efficient  buying;  Ch.  vii,  The  worth  of  the 
package;  Ch.  viii,  Possessing  and  storing  no  longer  household  tasks; 
Ch.  xvi,  Flow  to  buy;  Ch.  xxi,  Canned  foods;  Ch.  xxiii — p.  256, 
Meats;  Ch.  xxv,  Eggs. 

Roberts,  Lydia  J.,  Nutrition  Work  With  Children  (University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1927),  pp.  339-347,  Training  nursery  children  to  eat  all  foods 
given  them. 


EXERCISES 

Your  teacher  will  have  nutrition  texts  and  cookbooks  for  reference. 
Consult  them  for  information  you  need  to  answer  questions  and 
follow  directions. 

Answer  the  questions  in  the  text. 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects 

1.  Plan  a  week’s  diet  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  (page 
224)  showing  how  left-overs  would  be  used  from  day  to  day.  Give 
recipes  and  directions. 

2.  Plan,  buy  and  perhaps  prepare  the  meats  for  your  family  for 
two  weeks,  showing  costs.  Be  sure  you  definitely  attempt  to  save. 
Report  results. 

3.  Make  a  study  of  the  relation  of  price  to  quantity  and  quality  of 
any  food.  Use  the  one  on  prunes  as  a  guide. 

4.  Keep  a  record  of  all  the  food  expenses  of  your  family  for  a 
month.  Study  the  account  to  see  wherein  changes  would  be  of  benefit. 
Enlist  your  mother’s  help. 
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THE  PURCHASE  OF  CLOTHING 

A.  Before  reading  this  unit  write  the  answers  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions: 

1.  What  qualities  do  you  desire  in  a  dress  or  suit  when  you  buy  one 
for  yourself? 

2.  How  do  you  know  if  it  has  these  characteristics? 

3.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  well  dressed? 

4.  Why  is  it  important  for  each  of  us  to  have  a  high  standard  in 
personal  appearance? 

5.  What  qualities  of  clothing  affect  the  length  of  time  it  may  be 
worn? 

6.  What  qualities  of  clothing  affect  its  becomingness? 

7.  What  are  the  results  of  a  rapidly  changing  fashion? 

8.  Who  decides  what  the  fashion  shall  be? 

9.  To  what  extent  do  the  manufacturer  and  retailer  help  you 
in  selecting  fabrics  for  their  wearing  qualities? 

10.  How  do  you  decide  how  much  to  pay  for  your  dresses  or 
suits,  hats,  hose,  etc.? 

11.  When  you  buy  articles  of  clothing  do  you  consider  your  choice 
in  relation  to  your  entire  wardrobe?  In  what  respects? 

Gather  about  twenty  samples  of  clothing  fabrics.  Have  as 
wide  an  assortment  as  possible  so  as  to  include  all  the  com¬ 
monly  used  fibers  and  weaves.  These  samples  should  be  about 
eight  square  inches  in  size  for  ease  of  examination.  Place 
them  one  on  top  of  another  right  side  up  with  the  warp  thread 
running  from  top  to  bottom  and  fasten  them  together  securely 
with  a  paper  fastener  or  needle  and  thread.  Pin  a  small  piece 
of  paper  with  a  number  on  it  to  each  sample  and  in  discussing 
them,  thereafter,  refer  to  them  by  number,  the  top  being 
number  1. 
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Provide  yourself  with  several  copies  of  fashion  magazines 
with  colored  illustrations.  Colored  illustrations  of  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  are  not  so  common  as  those  for  women,  but  may  be  found 
by  diligent  searching.  Obtain  as  late  issues  as  possible.  You 
will  use  them  later  in  your  study. 

B.  Read  the  following  pages.  Do  not  answer  the  numbered 
questions  in  writing  at  this  first  reading. 


I.  EVERY  ONE  DESIRES  TO  BE  WELL  DRESSED 

We  all  want  to  look  well  dressed.  The  tattered  beggar,  the 
miser,  the  lazy  man,  the  harum-scarum  girl — in  fact,  all  un¬ 
kempt  people  are  losing  the  pleasure,  the  self-respect,  and  the 
spur  to  ambition  that  accompanies  high  standards  of  cleanli¬ 
ness,  good  taste,  and  attractive  clothing. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  well  dressed?  To  be  well  dressed 
we  must  first  of  all  be  clean.  Well  kept  hair  and  skin,  clean 
hands  and  teeth,  and  bodies  free  from  odor  are  absolutely 
necessary.  The  condition  of  the  complexion  is  largely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  cleanliness,  proper  food,  and  exercise.  Lotions,  tonics, 
and  creams  are  powerless  to  give  the  beauty  and  wholesome¬ 
ness  that  are  the  companions  of  good  health.  However,  lotions 
are  effective  in  treating  hands  exposed  to  rough  household 
duties.  In  cities  the  smoke  and  dust  make  it  necessary  to  use 
soap  on  our  faces  to  such  an  extent  that  the  skin  is  made 
rough  and  harsh.  Occasional  cleansing  with  a  cream  or  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  little  cream  after  washing  will  counteract  this 
effect. 

Different  races  of  people  value  different  characteristics  in 
physical  appearance.  Some  anoint  with  oil  to  give  a  shiny 
appearance.  Others  pat  on  powder  to  give  a  dull  appearance. 
One  admires  slenderness,  the  other  curves.  The  Chinese,  the 
Indian,  the  primitive  savage  in  Australia,  the  Englishman,  the 
Frenchman,  each  race  and  nation  has  an  ideal  of  beauty  that 
differs  either  slightly  or  greatly  from  ours.  Which  ideal  is  best 
is  naturally  a  question  of  opinion.  However,  each  in  his  own 
social  organization  attempts  to  approximate  the  ideals  held 
by  his  associates.  So  Americans  use  powder  to  prevent  shine, 
a  dash  of  rouge  to  simulate  the  glow  of  health,  and  unnatural 
curls  to  make  a  flattering  frame  for  the  face.  Men  and  women 
shape  the  nails  to  give  grace  to  the  fingers,  brush  the  hair  till 
it  shines,  or  apply  an  artificial  gloss. 
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Among  our  women  and  girls  are  some  who  are  not  content 
with  the  delicate  application  of  cosmetics  requisite  to  being 
well  groomed.  They  thus  defeat  their  own  purpose.  A  thick 
coating  of  powder,  instead  of  enhancing  delicacy  and  freshness, 
gives  the  impression  of  attempting  to  cover  dirt  or  a  blemish. 
Heavy  perfume  makes  us  wonder  “Why?”  A  face  patently 
“made  up”  says  that  the  owner  wants  attention.  We  all  want 
attention.  That  is  part  of  us  as  human  beings,  but  we  want 
admiring  attention.  The  attention  that  the  “made-up”  girl  at¬ 
tracts  is  one  of  curiosity,  a  studying  to  see  what  kind  of  person¬ 
ality  would  decorate  itself  in  a  fashion  so  primitive.  We  begin 
to  suspect  that  there  is  considerable  shallowness  in  the  soul 
that  resorts  to  such  means  to  get  recognition.  Such  a  girl  is 
perilously  close  to  the  borderline  that  separates  good  taste  from 
coarseness  in  behavior.  We  know  that  her  artistic  appreciation 
is  sadly  lacking.  The  artificial  cupid’s-bow  mouth,  the  matted 
eyelashes,  the  highly  polished  fingernail  attract  attention,  not 
by  their  beauty,  but  by  their  grotesqueness. 

Nearly  all  young  girls  are  pretty  and  attractive.  Their 
greatest  charm  lies  in  the  freshness,  the  softness,  the  natural 
beauty  of  youthful  complexion  and  hair  and  eyes.  Just  as 
soon  as  a  girl  abuses  the  use  of  cosmetics  she  destroys  the 
charm  that  inspires  poet  and  painter.  She  hardens  the  lines, 
she  gives  the  appearance  of  sophistication,  she  coarsens  and 
destroys  the  qualities  she  should  seek  to  enhance. 

On  the  basis  of  cleanliness  and  charm,  the  well  dressed 
person  builds  an  appearance  of  immaculate  grooming.  We 
all  have  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  ideal  as  to  beauty  of 
figure.  It  is  usually  neither  thin  nor  fat,  is  of  medium  height, 
well  proportioned  leg,  torso,  arm,  and  neck.  If  our  figures 
differ  from  this  ideal  in  any  respect,  we  design  our  clothes  so 
that  the  variation  is  as  little  noticeable  as  possible.  Our  aim 
is  to  appear  like  the  ideal.  In  coloring  we  range  from  the 
fairest  blond  to  the  darkest  brunette.  For  each  of  us  there 
are  color  combinations  that  will  enhance  our  good  qualities 
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and  minimize  our  defects.  The  well  dressed  person  uses  color 
judiciously.  The  costume  that  is  suitable  for  evening  oc¬ 
casions  is  not  adapted  for  business  wear.  Costumes  for  the 
periods  of  youth,  middle  age,  and  old  age  all  require  different 
combinations  of  fabric,  design  and  color.  The  eccentricities 
that  may  be  fitting  for  a  youth  destroy  the  dignity  we  expect 
in  the  father.  Similarly,  as  the  well  dressed  woman  lives 
through  her  span  of  life,  good  taste  dictates  that  she  choose 
costumes  that  will  most  beautifully  express  the  charm  of  each 
particular  period. 

Every  few  years,  sometimes  each  year,  our  style  designers 
develop  new  models.  The  well  dressed  person  is  not  a  slave 
to  the  dictates  of  fashion  leaders,  nor  is  he  conspicuously 
different.  Under  no  circumstances  does  he  adopt  fads  and 
popular  colors  which  are  unbecoming.  He  so  adapts  the  cur¬ 
rent  mode  that  it  suits  him  individually.  In  fact,  the  well 
dressed  person  is  not  an  extremist  in  any  direction.  He  re¬ 
members  that  the  function  of  color  and  design  is  to  emphasize 
the  personality  of  the  wearer.  Any  costume,  then,  that  is 
more  striking  than  the  wearer,  detracts.  People  of  good  taste 
prefer  their  personalities,  rather  than  their  clothing,  to  be 
recognized. 

Dress  is  a  means  of  expressing  what  we  are.  For  this 
reason  our  associates  often  judge  us  by  our  dress.  If  we 
are  people  of  refinement  we  naturally  choose  the  type  of  dress 
that  will  satisfy  refined  tastes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
crude  and  coarse  our  dress  will  be  in  keeping  with  our  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  each  individual  in  his 
social  and  business  life  that  he  have  desirable  characteristics, 
and  that  he  groom  and  clothe  himself  accordingly.  This  does 
not  mean  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money.  On  the  contrary,  evident  expensiveness  often  merits 
censure.  When  we  dress  beyond  our  means  we  lay  ourselves 
open  to  unkind  criticism  and  to  accusations  of  poor  taste  and 
a  desire  to  parade.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  we  shall  take  up 
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all  the  latest  fads  as  they  appear.  Men  and  women  who  mis¬ 
interpret  the  bizarre  for  individuality  in  costume  are  not 
satisfactorily  dressed.  Individuality  consists  of  design  within 
the  mode,  harmony  of  color,  cleanliness,  and  care  applied  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enhance  one’s  good  points  and  cover  the 
defects. 

It  is  of  particular  importance  to  the  young  person  earning 
a  living  that  no  one  mistake  his  or  her  characteristics. 

Clothes  are,  to  a  large  extent,  an  impressive  recommendation 
in  applying  for  a  position.  Appearance,  day  after  day,  is  a 
means  of  asserting  mental  and  artistic  qualifications,  and  so 
may  aid  in  progress  to  more  satisfactory  work. 

1.  What  qualities  does  a  business  man  want  in  an 
office  assistant?  Name  eight. 

2.  Describe  the  costume  of  an  applicant  for  a  posi¬ 
tion.  What  characteristics  does  it  suggest?  Show  how 
the  employer  could  be  sure  that  the  applicant  lacked 
many  essential  qualities. 


II.  WE  HAVE  A  NEW  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  CLOTHING 

Woman’s  attitude  toward  clothing  has  undergone  a  change. 

During  the  age  of  chivalry  woman  was  chiefly  an  ornament. 
She  was  valued  largely  to  the  degree  that  she  was  beautiful. 
Her  consuming  activity  then  was  to  study  her  face  and  figure 
in  relation  to  color,  style,  and  fabric  so  that  she  might  be  as 
strikingly  beautiful  as  possible.  Since  those  romantic  days 
a  new  feminism  has  developed.  While  we  still  rate  physical 
beauty  very  high,  ability,  mentality,  and  charm  of  personality 
are  coming  into  their  just  recognition.  The  sarcastic  “beau¬ 
tiful  but  dumb”  shows  the  lack  of  favor  into  which  mere 
prettiness  has  lapsed. 

Clothes  are  no  longer  an  end  in  themselves  for  modern 
women  and  girls.  Merely  being  pretty  no  longer  satisfies 
them.  They  have  had  a  taste  of  achievement  in  scholarship,  in 
arts,  in  business,  and  in  the  professions.  Yet  women  with 
responsible  positions  do  not  minimize  the  importance  of  dress. 
They  realize  that  their  success  is  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
upon  their  personal  appearance.  As  a  consequence,  they  make 
a  careful  study  of  costume  beauty  and  suitability  as  applied 
to  their  needs  and  clothe  themselves  accordingly.  They  give 
themselves  the  requisite  grooming  and  then  promptly  forget 
themselves,  putting  their  undivided  attention  upon  their  work 
and  play. 

Social  achievement  was  also  once  the  goal  of  men.  Not 

so  many  years  ago  men  met  and  judged  each  other  by  standards 
of  fashion  and  dress  considered  purely  feminine  to-day.  Then 
the  length  and  costliness  of  the  great  plume,  the  elaborate 
lace  cuff,  the  satin  breeches,  the  powdered,  pompously  dressed 
hair,  were  of  vital  importance. 

In  contrast,  the  modern  man  is  the  most  somberly  dressed 
male  in  history.  He  judges  and  is  judged  almost  exclusively 
by  achievement,  character,  and  ability.  He  considers  charm 
of  manner  and  tasteful  dressing  as  nice  to  have,  but  not 
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essential.  However,  a  strong  current  of  new  opinion  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  place  greater  value  on  appearance  and  grooming.  No 
modern  fad  is  apt  to  lead  men  back  to  the  pettiness  and 
elaborateness  of  their  ancestors,  but  a  happy  medium  between 
the  two  extremes  is  quite  conceivable. 

Clothing  and  attractive  personal  appearance  belong  to  an 
equipment — of  which  education,  training,  a  sense  of  honor, 
and  good  habits  are  also  a  part — that  leads  to  lines  of  deep 
satisfaction,  useful  activity,  and  happy  recreation.  In  high 
school,  girls  and  boys  are  expected  to  develop  their  mentalities 
and  abilities  to  their  greatest  capacity  through  their  organized 
school  life.  If  clothing  and  other  phases  of  personal  ap¬ 
pearance  usurp  the  place  of  first  interest,  they  are  going  back¬ 
ward  some  hundreds  of  years.  When  we  show  in  conversation, 
in  time  and  money  spent,  that  clothes  constitute  our  chief 
interest,  we  are  acknowledging  that  our  wagon  is  hitched  to  a 
rather  petty  star. 


III.  THE  VALUES  WE  SHOULD  SEEK  IN  CLOTHING 


Unless  we  purchase  the  satisfactions  we  seek  in  cloth¬ 
ing,  we  have  failed  in  the  spending  of  our  money.  Each  of 
us  needs  to  decide,  first,  what  satisfactions  we  wish,  and  then 
what  qualities  in  clothing  will  give  these  satisfactions.  Fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  characteristics  each  of  us  would  probably 
list  as  being  desirable: 

A.  Beauty  of  costume  and  becomingness 

B.  Fashionableness 

C.  Physical  comfort 

D.  Good  workmanship 

E.  Durability 

A.  Beauty  of  Costume  and  Becomingness 

Most  of  us  choose  clothing  that  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
that  will  enhance  our  good  qualities  and  hide  our  deficiencies. 

Various  factors  affect  these  qualities  of  beauty  and  becoming¬ 
ness.  The  color  that  enhances  one  complexion-hair-eye  scheme 
may  accentuate  undesirable  qualities  in  another.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  colors  may  be  pleasing  or  irritating  or  just  pass  un¬ 
noticed.  The  design  that  is  suitable  for  the  tall,  slender  girl 
would  probably  cause  the  short,  plump  girl  to  seem  even 
shorter  and  heavier.  The  type  of  dress  charming  for  a  viva¬ 
cious  girl  can  scarcely  be  worn  by  her  stately  gray-haired 
grandmother.  The  shape  of  a  man’s  collar  is  determined  by 
the  contour  of  his  face  and  the  length  of  his  neck.  Age  and 
build  usually  decide  the  cut  of  suit  and  overcoat,  and  char¬ 
acter  dictates  the  color  of  tie  and  style  of  hat. 

It  is  of  importance  to  each  of  us  when  we  spend  our  money 
for  clothing  that  we  know  what  colors,  what  designs,  and  what 
fabrics  are  lovely  in  themselves,  and  what  are  suited  to  us. 
Then  we  may  really  purchase  those  precious  qualities  of  beauty 
and  becomingness. 
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First  of  all,  let  us  study  color.1  Color  is  said  to  have  three 
qualities,  hue,  value,  and  intensity.  Variations  in  these  pro¬ 
duce  great  variety. 

Hue  is  the  quality  that  differentiates  one  color  from  another. 

Yellow  is  one  hue,  lavender  is  another.  In  their  study  of 
color  artists  discovered  three  primary  hues  from  which  all 
others  may  be  made.  The  primary  hues  are  yellow,  red,  and 
blue.  A  secondary  hue  is  orange,  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow. 
In  further  study  artists  discovered  that  there  were  definite 
relationships  between  the  primary  and  secondary  hues.  They 
arranged  them  on  a  color  wheel  by  means  of  which  this  rela¬ 
tionship  could  be  more  clearly  expressed.  This  wheel  is  illus¬ 
trated  below. 

It  was  further  discovered  that  if  red  and  green  were  mixed 
in  a  certain  proportion  they  would  neutralize  each  other,  pro¬ 
ducing  white,  or  no  color  at  all.  In  practice,  due  to  the  im¬ 
perfections  in  materials,  the  paint  or  dye  thus  produced  is  a 
gray.  Since  red  and  green  complete  each  other,  they  are 
called  complementary  colors.  All  colors,  when  properly  com¬ 
bined  with  their  complements,  give  this  same  result.  You 
can  find  the  complementary  colors  on  the  color  chart. 

3.  Name  other  secondary  hues. 

4.  What  other  hues  are  complementary?  Follow 
dotted  lines  across  color  wheel  to  determine  this. 

A  second  characteristic  of  color  is  value.  Red  and  pink 
are  examples  of  variation  in  value.  Numerous  gradations  may 
be  made  from  the  darkest  red  to  the  palest  pink,  exactly  the 
same  hue  being  used.  The  darkest  red  approaches  black, 
the  palest  pink  approaches  white.  Value,  then,  is  that  quality 
which  describes  the  relative  position  of  a  color  between  white 

1  We  cannot  go  into  detail  since  this  is  not  an  art  course.  If  you 
become  interested  in  the  subject  and  care  to  do  more,  your  teacher  will 
help  you  and  suggest  books.  Perhaps  next  year  or  semester  you  will  plan 
to  take  an  art  course. 
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and  black.  Neither  black  nor  white  are  colors.  Light  and 
dark  are  our  ordinary  descriptive  terms.  A  shade  is  a  dark 
or  a  low  value  of  a  hue,  while  a  tint  is  a  light  or  a  high  value. 
Thus,  midnight  blue  is  a  shade,  and  baby  blue  is  a  tint. 

The  other  quality  of  color  is  that  of  intensity.  Full 
strength  orange  is  quite  intense.  If  a  bit  of  the  complement, 
blue,  is  added,  some  of  the  coloring  matter,  or  chroma,  is 
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neutralized  and  the  resulting  paint  is  duller.  Its  hue  is  the 
same ;  that  is,  it  is  the  same  kind  of  orange.  It  is  neither 
whiter  nor  blacker.  It  is  simply  less  vivid.  We  speak  of 
such  a  color  as  being  grayed.  The  grayed  colors  are  most 
satisfactory  for  large  areas  in  costume.  Intense  color  has 
limited  use.  Sports  clothes,  worn  out  of  doors,  trimmings  for 
accentuation,  clothing  for  children  and  adolescents  make  use 
of  intense  color.  When  we  are  mature  the  harshness  of  full- 
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strength  color  is  usually  not  flattering.  Modern  dye-makers 
have  developed  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  colors  grayed  to 
give  pleasing  softness.  Suitings  for  men  are  interesting  in 
the  subtle  effects  gained  through  grayed  color.  There  is  just 
enough  hue  to  suggest  a  color,  but  seldom  enough  to  make 
the  color  definite. 

In  order  to  become  still  better  acquainted  with  the  three 
characteristics  of  color,  follow  the  directions  below: 

5.  Using  full-strength  blue  from  the  tube  of  water- 
color,  paint  two  spots.  To  the  second  add  yellow. 

Explain  the  result. 

6.  Mingle  one  pair  of  complementary  hues.  To  do 
this  wet  the  spot  you  expect  to  use,  and  before  it  is  dry 
let  a  drop  or  two  of  each  of  two  complements  fall 
upon  it.  Move  the  paper  so  that  the  paints  will  run 
slightly.  Repeat  with  two  other  sets  of  complements. 

These  make  pleasing  blotches  because  we  somehow 
sense  that  complements  belong  together. x 

7.  Mix  a  small  amount  of  red  pigment  with  water 
and  paint  a  small  area.  Add  a  little  yellow  to  the  re¬ 
maining  paint  and  cover  another  spot.  Continue  this 
until  you  have  yellow  with  just  a  touch  of  red  and 
finally  clear  yellow.  Make  this  gradation  in  six  or  eight 
steps.  This  will  show  you  why  the  great  variety  in 
hue  is  possible.  Each  of  these  hues  may  be  affected 
both  as  to  intensity  and  value,  thus  affording  us  an 
amazing  variety  in  color. 

8.  Mount  and  label  inch  squares  cut  from  magazine 
advertising  material  that  show  great  intensity  in  three 
hues.  Three  showing  high  value.  Three  showing  low 
value.  Three  showing  a  variation  in  hue. 

There  are  definite  ways  in  which  colors  may  be  combined 
in  order  that  our  desire  for  the  beautiful  may  be  satisfied. 

Even  a  slight  understanding  of  color  harmony  adds  immeas¬ 
urably  to  the  pleasure  in  our  world  of  colorful  things.  We 


1  See  Walter  Sargent,  The  Enjoyment  and  Use  of  Color,  Chas.  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1923,  p.  130. 
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can  choose  our  surroundings  to  add  to  this  pleasure.  Dress 
is  particularly  dependent  upon  right  combinations  of  color. 

When  any  two  complementary  hues  are  used  together,  the 
resulting  effect  is  called  a  complementary  harmony.  Christ¬ 
mas  decorations  make  use  of  a  very  striking  combination  of 
this  sort.  When  complements  are  placed  side  by  side  they 
intensify  each  other.  The  effect,  then,  of  large  areas  of  non- 
grayed  complements  is  very  striking.  Advertisers  use  this 
scheme  to  attract  attention.  Since  a  costume  is  essentially  a 
background,  it  is  a  mistake  to  exaggerate  it  and  leave  the 
wearer  unnoticed.  One  predominating  color  set  off  by  touches 
of  its  complement,  usually  gives  a  pleasing  effect  and  does 
not  violate  the  principles  of  costume  selection. 

9.  Cut  a  picture  showing  the  use  of  this  color  har¬ 
mony  from  a  fashion  magazine,  or  paint  the  colors  on  a 
black  and  white  design.  A  man’s  tie  and  hose,  as  well 
as  sweater  and  hat,  give  opportunity  for  pleasing  color 
combinations  with  suit  or  overcoat.  Mount  and  tell 
the  name  of  harmony  and  hues  used.  Also  give  an  indi¬ 
cation  as  to  their  value  and  intensity. 

Adjacent  harmony  is  made  of  two  or  more  neighboring 
hues.  A  dress  with  a  combination  of  blue-green,  blue,  and 
blue-violet  would  be  an  example  of  such  harmony.  (See 
color  wheel.)  This  combination  is  pleasing  because  the  eye 
is  satisfied  with  a  single  underlying  hue,  blue.  This  under¬ 
lying  hue  gives  a  feeling  of  unity,  of  the  various  parts  belong¬ 
ing  together. 

10.  Mount  and  label  a  picture  showing  the  use  of 
this  harmony,  as  you  did  previously. 

A  third  harmony,  the  monochromatic,  is  developed  by 
the  use  of  different  values  in  the  same  hue.  Hats,  hose, 
dresses,  or  men’s  suits  often  use  such  a  scheme  in  creating  an 
ensemble.  Brown  and  tan,  a  very  popular  and  pleasing  com- 
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bination,  show  this  harmony.  Various  tones  or  values  of  the 
same  hue  are  used  in  combination. 

ii.  Mount  and  label  a  picture  showing  the  use 
of  this  harmony. 

Various  other  pleasing  harmonies  are  used  in  combining 
colors. 

Color  is  affected  by  the  kind  of  light  that  falls  upon  it. 

Sunlight  is  composed  of  a  series  of  hues  as  we  may  see  when 
it  is  broken  up  in  the  rainbow  or  in  the  spectrum  made  by 
a  prism.  When  artificial  light,  not  composed  of  the  hues  in 
the  same  ratio,  falls  upon  dress  goods,  the  color  we  see  may 
be  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  sunlight.  Many  stores 
have  installed  lights  whose  rays  approximate  sunlight.  We 
must  always  keep  in  mind  the  effect  of  the  different  lights 
when  we  purchase.  A  daytime  dress  should  be  chosen  with 
natural  light,  a  dress  to  be  worn  exclusively  in  the  evening 
should  be  selected  under  the  electric  light. 

An  interesting  effect  is  that  of  the  mingling  of  many  colors 
of  great  intensity,  such  as  is  seen  in  pattern  goods  and  in 
wall  papers.  Bright  blues  and  reds  and  oranges  perhaps,  in 
small  spots,  may  make  up  a  design.  The  eye  mixes  these  colors 
so  that  the  impression  we  receive  is  not  of  each  isolated  hue, 
but  of  the  mingling  of  these  hues  in  very  happy  effects. 

An  understanding  of  the  qualities  of  color  and  the  har¬ 
monies  will  aid  one  in  selecting  becoming  clothes.  The  boy 
needs  to  know  his  own  color  harmony,  his  build,  and  his  type 
of  personality  in  order  to  select  the  proper  colors  for  enhancing 
his  good  qualities  and  diminishing  his  less  attractive  ones. 

A  girl  with  very  delicate  coloring  might  be  eclipsed  by  a 
strong  hue  if  used  in  full  intensity.  She  should  choose  the 
less  vivid,  gentler  colors  to  emphasize  the  delicacy  and  dainti¬ 
ness  that  are  her  distinguishing  characteristics.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  girl  with  strong  coloring,  with  brown  eyes,  dark  hair, 
and  rosy  skin  would  not  suffer  by  contrast  with  the  strong 
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hue  and  value.  They  would  rather  increase  the  impression  of 
vitality  and  brightness  which  is  her  asset.  So  one  girl  would 
use  pastel  colors  and  grayed  shades,  while  another  would  use 
the  brighter  reds  and  oranges,  or  blues  and  purples. 

Each  of  us  has  a  color  scheme  in  eyes,  hair,  skin,  and  the 
shadows  of  our  faces  and  hair.  The  blond  has  light  hair  and 
blue  or  blue-gray  eyes,  complementary  tones  of  blue  and 
yellow.  The  lips  are  rose  pink  (they  contain  a  hint  of  blue) 
and  the  shadows  around  the  eyes  and  mouth  have  a  tinge  of 
purple.  This  coloring  then  is  an  adjacent  harmony  in  tones 
of  blue,  and  the  complement  in  yellow  gives  emphasis. 

It  is  important  that  we  do  not  emphasize  the  shadows  in 
our  faces  since  this  makes  us  look  ill  and  worn.  Comple¬ 
mentary  colors  emphasize  each  other.  The  blond  person,  then, 
must  usually  avoid  browns,  yellows,  and  yellows  tinged  with 
red.  The  blues  and  greens  and  purples,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
analogous  with  the  color  of  the  eyes,  and  lighten  the  shadows 
by  toning  in  with  them.  They  emphasize  the  hair  by  contrast. 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  brunette  type  will  show,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  most  becoming  colors.  The  hair  is  some  shade  of 
brown,  the  eyes  are  brown  or  brownish  gray,  the  skin  tones 
are  orange  in  suggestion  rather  than  the  rosy  pink  of  the 
blond.  Bright  blues  and  purples  will  accentuate  the  face 
shadows  and  should  be  avoided  unless  the  skin  is  very  white. 
The  shadings  from  reds  to  yellows  are  usually  the  ones  most 
becoming  to  the  brunette,  with  the  dull  greens  often  effective 
in  accentuating  the  red  in  the  skin,  making  it  seem  fresh  and 
clear. 

12.  Why  does  green  have  this  effect? 

Most  of  us  are  neither  distinctly  of  one  type  nor  of  the 
other.  One  must  study  oneself  to  discover  which  colors  are 
most  becoming,  basing  the  conclusions  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  color. 


1650 


1760 


Courtesy,  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 


Parade  of  fashion  for  women.  Note  the  exmples  of  distorted  body 

lines  and  proportions. 


Courtesy,  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 


Parade  of  fashion  for  women.  Note  examples  of  distorted  body  lines 

and  proportions. 


Reprinted  jroni  National  Clothier,  1928. 


Parade  of  fashion  for  men.  Note  the  examples  of  distorted  body  lines 

and  proportions. 


Reprinted  jrom  National  Clothier ,  1928. 


Spring  1919 


Parade  of  fashion  for  men.  Note  the  examples  of  distorted  body  lines 

and  proportions. 
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13.  Analyze  your  own  color  harmony  and  list  the 
colors  that  are  most  becoming,  telling  the  effect  on  you 
when  worn.  Bring  a  sample  of  material,  or  a  scarf  or 
tie  that  you  found  becoming,  and  be  able  to  explain 
why. 

As  we  grow  older  it  is  increasingly  important  to  select  color 
judiciously.  The  skin  becomes  darker  and  duller  and  the 
shadows  increase.  Colors  very  much  grayed  are  the  most 
successful  as  we  lose  the  brightness  and  freshness  of  youth. 

Bright  color  is  advancing,  active  in  its  mood.  Grayed  color, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  receding,  withdrawing.  Consequently, 
a  person  whose  proportions  are  more  generous  than  he  would 
wish,  should  choose  the  dulled  chroma.  Black,  providing  it  is 
lusterless,  appears  to  decrease  size.  However,  since  the  sil¬ 
houette  is  clear-cut  in  a  black  costume,  beauty  or  fault  in  figure 
is  emphasized. 

Just  as  there  are  principles  that  guide  us  in  the  choice  of 
color,  so  there  are  principles  for  design.  The  observation 
of  these  principles  enables  us  to  develop  costumes  that  are 
artistic  within  themselves,  and  that  are  particularly  adapted 
to  the  individuals  who  will  wear  them. 

The  Greeks  maintained  that  the  human  figure  was  com¬ 
posed  of  most  beautiful  lines.  Many  historic  costumes  dis¬ 
regarded  the  lines  of  the  figure,  distorting  them  in  attempts  to 
create  artificial  beauty.  The  body  was  remolded  by  stays 
and  disguised  by  frills  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  little 
resemblance  to  the  original  left.  The  preceding  figures  show 
examples.  In  choosing  our  costume  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  design  recognizing  the  outlines  of  the  body  is  probably 
in  good  taste. 

14.  Does  the  present-day  fashion  recognize  body 
lines  or  does  it  distort  them?  Mount  one  or  more 
pictures  by  means  of  which  you  can  prove  your  point. 

The  Greeks  also  considered  that  to  be  well  formed  the 
proportions  of  a  body  must  be  ideal.  The  relation  of  width 
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Fashion  in  head  coverings. 

Note  that  the  head  coverings  in  A  and  B  follow  the  lines  of  the  head  and  satisfy 
our  sense  of  the  appropriate.  In  C  and  D  we  have  the  feeling  of 
instability  that  comes  when  we  try  to  balance  a  plate  on  a  ball. 


to  length,  of  length  of  torso  to  legs,  and  neck  to  head  roused 
their  keen  sense  of  the  artistic.  No  equal  divisions  of  lengths 
are  to  be  found.  For  instance,  from  shoulder  to  elbow,  from 
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elbow  to  wrist,  the  length  of  the  hand,  etc.,  in  a  perfect  body 
are  beautiful  proportions,  no  two  being  alike  and  all  having 
satisfactory  relations  to  each  other.  Costume  designers  should 
take  advantage  of  this  by  building  upon  these  natural  divisions. 
They  do  not  always  appreciate  this  principle,  however,  and  as 
a  result  we  find  grotesque  costumes. 

15.  Mount  the  picture  of  a  modern  costume  that 
seems  to  recognize  body  proportions.  One  that  fails. 

16.  Compare  the  hats  in  the  figures.  What  is  their 
relation  to  the  body?  Why  do  you  think  some  are 
artistic  and  others  are  not? 

17.  Mount  the  picture  of  a  modern  hat  that  you 
think  has  pleasing  proportions,  and  explain.  Or,  mount 
one  that  you  think  fails  in  proportion,  and  give  your 
reason. 

Many  of  us  fail  to  have  perfect  proportions  as  the  Greeks 
conceived  them.  We  may  be  overweight,  we  may  be  too  thin, 

our  shoulders  or  hips  may  be  too 
broad  for  our  height.  We  may  be 
long  or  short  waisted,  the  length  of 
the  leg  being  out  of  proportion  to 
the  body.  The  neck  may  be  too 
long  or  too  short  for  the  head.  We 
should  select  designs  in  our  clothing 
to  accentuate  our  good  features  and 
minimize  our  defects.  By  unwise 
selections  we  may  bring  into  promi¬ 
nence  our  deficiencies.  It  is  said 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  popularized 
the  ruff  that  she  might  hide  a 
physical  deformity. 

Here  you  will  find  two  vertical 
lines  with  different  end  treatments. 

18.  Which  of  these  vertical  lines  is  the  longer? 

19.  Measure  the  lines  with  your  ruler.  How  do  you 
account  for  the  results? 
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20.  Mount  the  picture  of  a  hat  whose  lines  tend  to 
give  height  to  the  wearer.  One  that  tends  to  cut  the 
height. 

21.  Mount  the  picture  of  a  suit  or  dress  whose  lines 
carry  the  eye  lengthwise.  For  what  type  of  person 
would  this  be  suitable? 

22.  Mount  the  picture  of  a  suit  or  dress  suitable  for 
a  girl  or  boy  who  is  taller  and  more  slender  than  the 
ideal.  Explain  your  choice. 

23.  Should  a  short,  plump  person  wear  plaids? 

Clothing  that  flares?  Tiered  skirts?  Give  your 
reasons. 

Design  in  the  pattern  of  dress  material  or  suiting  creates 
illusion  as  to  body  size.  Lengthwise,  indistinct  stripes  give 
the  appearance  of  height;  broad,  circular,  or  prominent  stripes 
accentuate  width.  Plaid  suitings  are  becoming  to  the  tall 
slender  man,  but  unwise  for  the  short  and  stout.  Large  flowers 
or  other  designs  should  be  avoided  by  the  woman  who  is 
heavy,  particularly  when  these  designs  are  made  to  stand  out 
by  contrast  in  color.  Likewise,  the  girl  whose  face  and  figure 
are  daintily  small  might  seem  almost  insignificant  by  contrast 
with  large  patches  of  color  in  the  design  of  her  dress  material. 

Our  eyes  and  the  other  features  of  our  face  are  very  im¬ 
portant  in  our  personal  appearance.  Dress,  then,  should  aid 
us  by  making  our  faces  the  center  of  attention.  Trimming 
and  accessories  should,  by  means  of  color  and  design,  focus 
attention  upon  the  head,  making  it  the  point  of  dominant 
interest. 


24.  Mount  and  explain  the  picture  of  a  costume  in 
which  you  think  the  face  has  been  made  dominant. 

One  in  which  you  think  the  attention  has  been  focused 
definitely  on  some  other  spot. 

If  we  see  a  picture  hanging  at  a  crooked  angle  we  have 
an  impulse  to  step  up  and  adjust  it.  If  flowers  in  a  vase  are 
so  placed  that  one  side  seems  fuller  and  heavier  than  the  other, 
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we  rearrange  them.  That  is,  our  eyes  demand  that  two  sides 
of  any  composition  should  be  balanced.  To  be  well  designed, 
the  two  sides  of  a  costume,  either  front  or  rear  view,  should 
give  us  this  sense  of  equal  weight  on  both  sides.  Usually, 
especially  in  street  and  sports  costumes,  this  balance  is 
achieved  by  having  both  sides  exactly  alike.  This  is  called 
bisymmetrical  balance. 

25.  Mount  and  label  an  example  of  bisymmetrical 
balance. 

In  some  street  costumes  and  often  in  evening  dress  we  find 
balance  gained  by  other  methods.  Weight  given  by  drapery  on 
one  side  may  be  offset  by  a  similar  weight  on  the  other  side, 
such  as  a  bright  ornament,  a  bit  of  embroidery,  or  a  variation 
in  design.  This  is  called  occult  balance. 

26.  Does  the  drapery  on  the  next  page  give  you 
the  feeling  that  both  sides  are  of  equal  weight?  How  is 
this  secured? 

27.  Mount  and  label  a  modern  costume  that  you 
think  has  occult  balance  and  one  which  lacks  balance. 

The  principles  of  design  that  you  have  studied  are  among 
the  most  important,  and  they  should  guide  you  in  the  selection 
of  your  clothing.  You  must  remember  that  popular  styles 
sometimes  show  poor  art  and  that  we  grow  to  admire  them 
because  we  have  become  accustomed  to  seeing  them  uncriti¬ 
cally.  In  later  years  we  can  see  their  faults. 

Choice  of  fabric  is  also  important  to  the  selection  of  suit¬ 
able  clothing.  The  very  slender  girl  has  her  thinness  accen¬ 
tuated  by  the  soft  clinging  voiles  and  chiffons.  The  same 
figure  would  be  attractively  rounded  by  organdies  and  taffetas. 
Her  plump  sister  must  choose  the  type  that  lends  thinness. 
Rough,  coarse  materials  add  bulk,  while  smooth,  fine  ones  are 
slenderizing.  One  individual  may  appear  to  good  advantage 
in  tailored  costumes  while  another  wears  the  fluffy,  informal 
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types  more  successfully.  We  must  study  the  kind  of  fabric,  as 
well  as  color  combinations  and  designs,  if  we  wish  the  ease 
of  mind  that  accompanies  the  becomingly  clothed.  Articles 
of  clothing  that  are  especially  becoming  are  worth  much  in 
dollars  and  cents  because  we  wear  them  often,  keep  them  a 
long  time,  and  get  great  satisfaction  from  them  in  each  wearing. 

B.  Fashionableness 

For  our  mental  comfort  it  is  quite  essential  that  our  cloth¬ 
ing  be  within  the  mode.  Long  flowing  skirts  when  the  mode 
calls  for  short  and  narrow  ones  definitely  sets  a  girl  apart 
and  makes  her  uneasy.  Similarly,  a  short  overcoat  when  the 
mode  is  long  makes  a  man  self-conscious.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  fashion  is  so  very  autocratic.  The  small  tight- 
fitting  hat  is  quite  unbecoming  to  many  women,  yet  if  fashion 
puts  its  taboo  upon  the  large  brim,  we  all  wear  the  former. 
Both  men  and  women  follow  the  mode  too  blindly.  The  same 
manner  of  wearing  the  same  colors,  the  same  designs,  etc., 
kill  individuality  and  make  a  monotonous  world.  A  famous 
French  designer  of  women’s  clothes  criticizes  American  women 
for  their  fear  to  be  individual  in  the  face  of  prevailing  fashions. 

C.  Physical  Comfort 

Well  selected  clothing  serves  us  in  various  ways.  First, 
it  protects  us  from  the  elements.  In  winter,  the  well  dressed 
person  has  sufficient  protection  from  the  cold  and  his  health 
is  not  jeopardized.  When  we  see  people  insufficiently  clad 
we  feel  that  they  are  not  exhibiting  good  judgment.  With  our 
evenly  heated  living  quarters  we  no  longer  need  to  wear  the 
woolen  garments  that  were  necessary  in  times  past.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  summer-weight  clothing  that  many  women  and 
girls  wear  makes  it  necessary  that  the  temperature  in  homes 
be  kept  unwholesomely  high.  It  would  be  much  better  for  us 
to  wear  garments  that  would  prevent  rapid  loss  of  body  heat, 
and  then  keep  our  room  temperatures  at  about  68  degrees.  If 
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women  were  more  warmly  clad  when  out  of  doors,  it  would  en¬ 
able  them  to  enjoy  winter  exercise  in  the  open  instead  of  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  plan  to  stay  out  as  little  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time  that  women  are  attaining  social  and 
economic  freedom,  they  are  demanding  physical  freedom  in 
their  clothing.  Perhaps  at  no  time  has  women’s  clothing  given 
greater  ease  of  movement  and  such  lack  of  constriction  as  it 
does  to-day.  The  uncorseted  figure,  the  short  skirt,  the  non¬ 
binding  collar,  dresses  and  other  garments  that  hang  from  the 
shoulder,  a  fashion  that  decrees  but  a  minimum  number  of 
garments,  all  these  have  enabled  women  and  girls  to  enter 
sports  and  to  engage  in  ordinary  activities  with  comfort. 
Fashion  designers  have  sought  to  revive  the  long  skirt.  Prob¬ 
ably  women  will  never  be  satisfied  again  to  give  up  the  physi¬ 
cal  comfort  they  have  achieved  in  dress  for  work  and  sports. 

Perhaps  we  can  hope  to  discard  some  of  the  instruments  of 
torture  that  still  are  in  vogue.  Step  to  the  window  sometime 
and  watch  the  women  passing  as  they  walk  down  the  street. 
Observe  how  many  are  conscious  of  aching  feet ;  how  many 
walk  with  the  grace  of  perfect  foot  freedom.  Sometimes  we 
even  come  to  admire  the  hobble  that  the  fashionable  shoe  de¬ 
velops.  We  cannot  expect  feet  whose  bones  have  been  thrown 
out  of  natural  alignment  by  high  heels,  badly  made  arches,  and 
improperly  shaped  soles  to  serve  us  as  they  would  if  given 
intelligent  care. 

It  is  true  that  fashionable,  high-heeled  shoes  may  have 
beauty  of  line  as  a  separate  thing.  To  be  artistically  beauti¬ 
ful,  however,  an  article  must  be  adapted  to  the  use  for  which 
it  is  made.  Any  line  of  construction,  any  bit  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  that  interferes  with  its  use  destroys  its  beauty.  Is  a  high 
French  heel  fitted  to  its  use?  A  well  formed  foot  is  beautiful. 
It  is  within  the  possibility  of  artists  to  design  shoes  that 
recognize  the  natural  beauty  of  the  foot  and  that  will  allow 
the  enjoyments  that  accompany  foot  health.  It  is  only  in  the 
degree  of  torture  that  we  differ  from  the  Chinese  of  days  gone 
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by  who  bound  the  feet  of  infant  girls  so  that  they  would  never 
grow  longer  than  four  or  six  inches. 

Men’s  clothing  is  much  more  subject  to  criticism  to-day 
from  the  standpoint  of  physical  comfort  than  is  women’s. 
Their  shoes  certainly  are  designed  to  be  used  in  walking.  How¬ 
ever,  the  heavy  leather  and  lining  and  innerlining  make  them 
very  hot.  Men’s  suits  weigh  too  much,  and  particularly  in 
summer  are  hot  and  uncomfortable.  The  manner  of  making, 
the  cut  and  padding  make  coats  uncomfortable.  They  are  too 
tight,  also.  Now  that  we  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  sun’s  rays  upon  the  skin  men’s  clothes  come  in  for 
severe  censure.  Air,  also,  is  cut  off  from  the  skin,  producing  an 
unwholesome  condition.  The  collar-band  on  the  shirt  with  a 
tight  collar  over  it  is  uncomfortable  and  tends  to  cut  off  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  and  to  irritate  the  nerves  in  the  neck 
and  throat.  The  crease  in  men’s  trousers  requires  constant 
care  if  the  garment  is  to  have  the  appearance  set  by  fashion. 
Many  of  a  man’s  pockets  cannot  be  used  if  his  garments  are 
to  remain  shapely.  His  hats  are  too  tight  and  heavy. 

We  are  coming  into  a  very  high  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  health.  Clothing,  as  well  as  food  and  habits  of  living, 
contributes  in  developing  and  maintaining  a  condition  of 
buoyant  well-being.  Decidedly,  then,  one  of  the  qualities 
that  we  should  seek  when  we  purchase  articles  of  clothing  is 
that  they  should  provide  our  bodies  with  a  chance  to  serve  us 
perfectly. 


D.  Good  Workmanship 

In  selecting  ready-to-wear  clothing,  we  are  interested  in 
the  fit  and  the  manner  of  making.  The  pleasure  and  the 
comfort  that  we  get  from  our  wearing  apparel  depends  upon 
whether  our  garments  fit  us.  The  period  of  wear  is  lengthened 
to  a  great  extent  by  good  workmanship.  A  dress  or  shirt  that 
is  too  narrow  across  the  shoulders  will  soon  pull  out  at  the 
seams  and  is  a  constant  source  of  discomfort.  Shoulder  seams 
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that  droop  too  low  or  are  too  high  are  neither  beautiful  nor 
comfortable.  Full-length  sleeves  that  are  too  short  give  a  feel¬ 
ing  and  appearance  of  awkwardness.  Bagginess  or  skimpiness 
both  are  enemies  of  good  appearance.  Hose  that  are  too  short 
in  the  feet  draw  the  toes  back  and  cause  deformities  in  the 
joints ;  if  too  long,  they  wrinkle  and  give  discomfort.  Shoes 
should  follow  the  contour  of  the  foot,  fitting  well  up  under  the 
arches,  and  should  be  sufficiently  long  and  wide  that  the  foot 
may  take  its  natural  form  in  walking.  The  War  Department 
made  a  survey  of  the  feet  of  enlisted  men.  The  report  showed 
that  at  one  camp  81.77  per  cent  of  the  men  wore  shoes  from 
one-half  to  three-and-one-half  sizes  too  short,  3.07  per  cent 
wore  shoes  too  long,  and  that  but  15.16  per  cent  wore  shoes 
of  the  correct  size.1  If  we  are  to  be  emancipated  from  the 
tyranny  of  clothing,  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  have  the  com¬ 
fort  that  characterizes  dress,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  use  for  which  it  is  intended. 

When  Mrs.  Donham  purchased  garments  for  herself  and  the 
children  she  investigated  the  quality  of  the  workmanship.  She 
knew  that  the  amount  of  wear  that  Tom  would  get  from  his 
play  suits  depended  upon  how  well  the  seams  were  constructed, 
whether  the  buttonholes  were  well  stitched  and  reinforced, 
whether  the  buttons  would  tear  out  or  off  of  the  garment  at  the 
first  wearing. 

In  the  more  cheaply  constructed  garments  for  girls  and 
women  sometimes  the  front  of  the  dress  or  the  back  is  not  cut 
true  on  the  goods.  That  is,  the  middle  line  of  the  front  may 
not  follow  a  warp  thread  but  may  run  diagonally  across  the 
cloth.  Such  a  dress  will  never  hang  well,  particularly  after 
laundering.  Failure  to  match  the  pattern  at  various  places, 
or  to  have  the  cuffs  of  the  same  width,  are  further  examples  of 
careless  workmanship  in  hurriedly  made  clothing.  Buttons 
and  clasps  sometimes  pull  off  at  the  first  wearing;  seams  are 
finished  roughly ;  sleeves  do  not  fit  properly ;  the  skirt  hangs 


1  Office  of  Adjutant  General.  Document  879,  Oct.  26,  1916. 
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unevenly  or  may  not  fit  around  the  waist  in  accordance  with 
the  current  fashion.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  poor  workmanship  against  which  girls  and  women 
must  guard  in  the  selection  of  their  garments. 

In  clothing  for  men  there  are  also  many  examples  of  poor 

workmanship.  A 
tie  that  is  not  cut 
on  the  true  bias  of 
the  material  will 
not  spring  back 
into  shape  prop¬ 
erly  after  being 
stretched  in  tying, 
but  will  tend  to 
roll  at  the  edges. 
If  the  lining  is  not 
of  a  high  quality 
of  wool,  the  creases 
that  are  made  in 
tying  will  soon  be¬ 
come  permanent, 
and  the  good  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tie 
will  be  gone.  A 
man’s  coat  should 
fit  smoothly  across 
the  shoulders  and 
snugly  up  to  the 


Mismated  cuffs  are  an  example  of  poor 
workmanship. 


collar.  The  front  should  lie  smoothly  and  fit  well  up  beside 
the  collar.  A  bulge  anywhere  about  the  collar  shows  failure 
in  workmanship.  Since  hand  tailoring  is  expensive,  ties  and 
other  articles  made  by  hand  cost  more  than  machine-made 
articles.  High-grade  workmanship  is  more  likely  to  charac¬ 
terize  hand-tailored  articles,  however.  In  men’s  clothing,  the 
sewing  of  buttons  and  the  making  of  buttonholes  usually  re- 
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ceive  more  careful  attention  than  is  given  to  women’s  garments 
of  a  similar  grade.  Especially  in  the  matter  of  underwear, 
these  details  should  be  examined  when  purchasing  and  com¬ 
paring  articles. 

Differences  in  workmanship  are  especially  noticeable  in  pur¬ 
chasing  hosiery.  A  well  made  stocking  fits  the  curve  of  the 
calf  and  ankle ;  that  is,  it  widens  and  narrows  in  accordance 
with  the  shape  of  the  leg.  There  are  three  ways  of  making 
stockings.  The  seamless  stocking  is  tubular.  It  is  knitted 
round  and  round.  Children’s  hose  are  made  so.  Stockings  for 
adults  are  sometimes  made  in  this  fashion,  too,  but  are  not 
satisfactory.  They  are  usually  bulky  at  the  ankle  and  narrow 
at  the  calf.  A  second  method  is  to  knit  a  tubular  piece,  cut  it 
to  fit  the  leg,  and  then  sew  a  seam  up  the  back.  This  seam  is 
often  thick  and  objectionable.  The  third  and  most  expensive 
type  is  the  full-fashioned  hose.  This  is  knitted  in  a  flat  piece 
and  is  made  narrower  at  the  ankle  by  dropping  stitches.  The 
foot  is  knitted  in  the  same  piece  and  the  whole  sewed  in  a  seam 
at  the  back.  These  fit  well  and  are  the  best  looking  of  the  three 
styles.  Imitations  of  the  marks  at  the  back  where  stitches 
are  dropped  are  sometimes  made  in  cheaper  stockings. 

28.  Examine  the  manner  in  which  a  full-fashioned 
stocking  is  made.  The  teacher  or  a  member  of  the 
class  may  bring  one  that  is  past  usefulness. 

29.  Bring  to  class  an  article  of  clothing  which,  due 
to  poor  workmanship,  has  not  been  satisfactory.  We 
are  all  apt  to  buy  unsatisfactory  things,  and  we  need 
the  experience  that  comes  with  observing  examples. 

E.  Durability 

Women  have  been  inclined  to  stress  appearance  to  the 
neglect  of  durability-  Men  seem  to  make  greater  demands 
as  to  length  of  service.  As  a  result  their  clothes  are  made  to 
withstand  a  greater  amount  of  wear  than  are  those  of  women. 
To  judge  durability  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  acquainted  with 
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the  fibers  used  in  the  making  of  our  clothing.  We  must  know 
what  wear  to  expect  of  them.  We  need  to  know,  also,  about 
processes  of  manufacture,  since  wearing  quality  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  methods  of  the  factory. 

The  fibers  that  we  have  occasion  to  use  and  therefore  should 
study  are: 

1 .  W ool 

2.  Silk 

3.  Cotton 

4.  Linen 

5.  Rayon  and  Celanese 

Wool  is  taken  from  the  fleece  of  sheep.  Because  of  the 
construction  of  each  fiber  there  are  many  air  pockets  in  a  fabric 
made  of  wool.  These  air  spaces  act  as  insulators ;  that  is, 
they  do  not  allow  heat  to  pass  readily  through  the  material. 
Consequently,  woolen  garments  and  coverings  prevent  the  rapid 
loss  of  body  heat.  Wool  also  takes  up  moisture  without  allow¬ 
ing  the  body  to  chill. 

30.  Name  some  garments  that  take  advantage  of 
this  property. 

Wool  presents  difficulties  in  its  care.  Below  is  a  picture 
of  wool  fibers  very  much  magnified. 

You  will  see  that  each  fiber  has  a  scaly  covering.  When  the 
fibers  are  woven  these  scales  cling  and  help  to  hold  the 
material  together.  When  wool  is  washed  improperly  the 
fibers  shrink,  the  scales  are  closely  matted,  and  the  resulting 
cloth  is  hard  and  stiff.  The  air  spaces  between  the  fibers  and 
scales  have  been  reduced  and  it  is  not  so  warm  as  is  the  loose, 
fleecy,  new  material.  Wool  should  be  washed  in  warm,  not  hot, 
soapy  water,  rinsed  in  water  of  the  same  temperature,  and 
dried  in  warm  air.  It  should  be  washed  with  as  little  hard 
rubbing  as  possible,  handling  throughout  being  an  attempt  to 
keep  the  fibers  and  scales  from  matting.  Wool  catches  and 
holds  dirt  easily,  thus  presenting  problems  in  cleaning.  It  is 
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unsuited  for  dresses  for  little  children,  for 
house  dresses,  or  for  any  other  use  that  neces¬ 
sitates  frequent  cleaning.  Wool  may  be 
cleaned,  also,  in  gasoline,  or  in  naphtha.  These 
do  not  affect  the  fiber  and  so  are  used  in  the 
process  known  as  “dry  cleaning.”  Chloro¬ 
form,  ether,  and  carbon-tetrachloride  are 
other  solvents  for  dirt  and  grease  that  are 
used  in  the  removal  of  spots.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  carbon-tetrachloride  they  are  in¬ 
flammable  and  must  be  used  with  care.  Gar¬ 
ments  made  of  wool  are  usually  very  strong, 
thus  giving  much  service  for  the  money 
invested. 

Silk  is  also  an  animal  fiber.  It  is  spun  by 
the  silkworm  to  make  its  cocoon.  Manufac¬ 
turers  kill  the  worm  and  unwind  the  cocoon. 
They  have  machines  that  twist  the  slender 
fibers  together  to  make  our  silk  threads. 
When  you  look  through  the  microscope  at 
these  fibers  you  will  see  that  they  are  trans¬ 
parent,  the  edges  appearing  as  lines,  the  fibers 
looking  like  filaments  of  colorless  gelatin. 
They  are  easily  distinguished  from  other 
fibers.  Silk  is  very  comfortable  to  wear  be¬ 
cause  it  is  smooth  and  soft.  It  sheds  dirt,  and 
is  strong  unless  it  is  very  thin  and  of  poor 
weave.  It  dyes  beautifully,  and  if  fast  colors 
are  used  silk  may  be  washed  successfully. 
Since  not  all  dyes  are  fast,  and  the  designs  of 
many  dresses  do  not  lend  themselves  to  laun¬ 
dering,  the  dry-cleaning  process  is  used  to  a 
great  extent. 

Cotton  is  a  vegetable  fiber.  The  cotton  ball 
opens  when  it  is  mature,  disclosing  a  white  or 
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yellowish  mass  of  fibers  and  seeds.  The  seeds  are  removed 
and  after  various  treatments  the  fibers  are  spun  into  threads 
from  which  materials  are  woven.  Cotton  takes  up  moisture 
readily  but  does  not  dry  quickly.  It  is  cold  and  uncomfortable 
when  damp.  Cotton  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  much  used  for  summer  garments.  It  makes  a 
particularly  serviceable  fabric  because  it  is  not  easily  injured 
by  soaps,  and  will  endure  rubbing  and  boiling  better  than  any 
other  fabric  except  linen.  Its  fibers  are  so  fine  that  exceed¬ 
ingly  delicate  and  sheer  fabrics  may  be  made  from  them. 

Linen  is  another  vegetable  fiber.  It  is  made  from  the 
inner  fiber  of  the  flax  plant  stalk.  The  fibers  are  straight,  and 
under  the  microscope  give  the  appearance  of  bamboo  poles. 
The  nodes,  or  joints,  show  distinctly. 

The  linen  fiber  is  uneven  as  compared  with  cotton  or  silk. 
This  unevenness  helps  us  in  distinguishing  linen  cloth  from 
cotton.  Linen  is  affected  comparatively  little  by  washing  and 
boiling.  It  is  an  extremely  good  conductor  of  heat  and  so 
makes  an  ideal  summer  garment.  It  is  crisp,  cool,  and  pleasant 
to  wear.  It  absorbs  moisture  readily  and  dries  quickly,  a  fur¬ 
ther  advantage  on  warm  summer  days.  This  quality  makes 
it  valuable,  also,  for  toweling  and  handkerchiefs.  It  sheds  dirt 
and  does  not  favor  the  growth  of  bacteria  as  do  the  animal 
fibers.  It  has  several  disadvantages,  however.  Good  linen 
is  expensive,  it  wrinkles  very  easily,  and  it  does  not  dye  as 
satisfactorily  as  other  fibers.  Delicate  tints,  such  as  are  de¬ 
sirable  for  summer  wear,  fade  both  in  washing  and  in  sun¬ 
light. 

Rayon  and  Celanese  are  textiles  that  are  speedily  coming 
into  use.  Steady  improvement  is  making  them  more  and  more 
valuable.  Unfortunately,  they  are  known  as  “artificial1’  silk 
and  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  real  article.  When  con¬ 
sidered  on  their  own  merits  they  have  much  to  recommend 
them.  Rayon  is  made  by  dissolving  wood  pulp  in  an  acid. 
The  acid  is  pressed  and  washed  out  and  the  pulp  is  treated 
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with  chemicals  that  cause  it  to  harden  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
This  pulp  is  forced  through  a  sort  of  strainer  with  very  fine 
holes.  As  the  filaments  strike  the  air,  they  harden  and  form 
threads  that  are  woven  into  cloth.  Celanese  is  made  of  cotton 
waste  treated  by  the  same  processes. 

These  threads  have  a  characteristic  high  luster.  They  are 
capable  of  taking  dyes  very  effectively.  The  cloth  is  not  as 
pliable  as  is  silk  or  cotton,  being  very  contrary  under  the 
needle.  It  feels  heavier  and  coarser.  This  is  not  a  disad¬ 
vantage  for  such  articles  as  bloomers  and  slips,  or  for  dresses 
in  combination  with  other  fibers,  or  for  household  fabrics.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  luster  and  dyeing  qualities,  rayon  and  Celanese  are 
much  used  in  combination  with  other  fibers  for  fancy  effects. 
It  is  estimated  that  but  5  per  cent  of  men’s  ties  are  made  of 
pure  silk,  the  other  95  per  cent  being  made  of  combined  silk 
and  artificially  made  fibers.  These  fibers  have  the  disadvantage 
of  being  weak  when  wet,  although  strong  when  dry.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  much  care  must  be  exercised  in  washing.  If  stretched 
or  rubbed  unnecessarily  the  threads  will  weaken  or  break. 

31.  Your  teacher  has  prepared  numbered  slides  of 
fibers.  Look  at  them  under  the  microscope.  List  the 
numbers  and  opposite  each  number  write  the  name  of 
the  fiber  you  believe  to  be  shown.  Compare  with  the 
illustrations  in  the  text. 

32.  List  the  numbers  of  the  samples  you  have  col¬ 
lected  under  the  following  headings: 

Wool 

Silk 

Cotton 

Linen 

Combination  of  fibers 

The  strength  of  a  fabric  depends  not  only  upon  the  strength 
of  the  individual  fibers,  but  also  upon  how  they  are  spun  and 
woven  together.  Certain  processes  that  manufacturers  em¬ 
ploy  in  the  production  of  woven  materials  affect  their  wearing 
qualities. 
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33.  Your  teacher  will  provide  you  with  a  handful 
of  cotton  fibers.  (Absorbent  cotton  will  do.)  Sep¬ 
arate  these  fibers  so  as  to  have  a  thin,  but  fluffy  mat. 

Draw  out  a  few  fibers  slowly,  twisting  them  at  the 
same  time.  With  practice  you  can  spin  a  thread  that 
is  fairly  fine  and  uniform. 

This  is  the  method,  crudely  illustrated,  of  course,  that  is 
used  in  commercial  spinning.  In  commercial  manufacture  the 
fibers  are  first  carded ;  that  is,  straightened  so  that  they  lie 
lengthwise  side  by  side  before  the  spinning  is  begun.  This  in¬ 
sures  a  uniform  thread  or  yarn. 

34.  Would  the  thread  be  stronger  if  the  fibers  are 
long  or  short?  Why?  Unravel  two  samples  of  yarn 
that  your  teacher  will  give  you  and  examine  the 
length  of  the  fibers.  Which  of  these  yarns  would 
make  a  stronger  sweater  if  knitted?  Break  the  yarns, 
comparing  the  strength  required. 

Not  only  is  the  strength  of  the  yarn  or  thread  dependent 
upon  the  length  of  the  fiber,  but  also  upon  the  hardness  of  the 
twist. 


35.  Perform  the  following  experiments: 

A.  On  a  piece  of  paper  mark  off  two  lines  an 
inch  apart.  Lay  on  this  paper  a  piece  of 
loosely  twisted  yarn  and  count  the  number 
of  twists  between  the  lines.  Break  the  yarn, 
noting  the  amount  of  force  required. 

B.  Twist  another  section  of  the  yarn  so  as  to 
give  approximately  twice  the  number  of 
twists.  Break  this  and  compare  with  the 
strength  of  the  loosely  twisted  sample. 

C.  What  happened  to  the  size  of  the  yarn 
when  you  twisted  it?  To  the  fluffiness? 
Which  would  make  the  warmer  garment? 
The  one  to  give  longest  wear? 

D.  Name  a  woolen  material  that  you  think  is 
made  with  a  hard-twisted  yarn.  One  with  a 
loose-twisted  yarn.  Which  one  is  smooth? 
Which  one  is  fuzzy? 
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The  weave  likewise  affects  the  durability  of  the  cloth. 

Weaving  is  done  with  two  sets  of  yarn.  One  (the  warp)  is 
held  lengthwise  and  the  other  (the  woof)  interlaces  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  set  scheme.  The  manner  of  interlacing  determines 
the  kind  of  weave. 

The  simplest  weave  is  the  plain,  or  tabby,  weave. 

In  this  the  first  woof  thread  goes  over 
and  under  alternating  warp  threads. 

The  second  woof  thread  reverses  the 
process  going  under  and  over  the  same 
warp  threads.  This  weave  is  followed 
by  alternate  threads  throughout  the 
fabric.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  inter¬ 
lacing  used  in  darning.  This  is  an  in¬ 
expensive  weave  to  make  but  is  monot¬ 
onous  and  uninteresting.  Gingham 
and  handkerchief  linen  are  examples  of 
it.  A  variation  that  is  more  interesting 
is  the  basket  weave.  In  this  two  or 
more  threads  side  by  side  follow  the 
simple  tabby  weave.  Monks  cloth  is 
an  example. 

The  twill  weave  is  another  common 
form.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the 
lines  or  wales  that  run  diagonally  across 
the  cloth.  If  you  examine  the  picture 
you  will  see  how  these  are  made.  Fol¬ 
low  a  woof  thread  across.  It  goes  over 
two  threads  and  under  two.  Follow  the 
woof  thread  immediately  following  it 
and  see  what  happens.  The  threads  lying  on  top  make  a  sort  of 
ridge  that  runs  diagonally  across  the  material.  Serge,  denim, 
galatea,  and  khaki  are  examples.  This  weave  is  especially 
strong  and  is  used  with  materials  that  are  expected  to  have 
hard  wear.  It  gives  a  harder,  stiffer  cloth  than  the  plain  weave. 


Plain  Weave 
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The  satin  weave  is  also  much  used.  In  this  weave  you 
will  discover  that  the  woof  threads  go  over  four  and  under  one, 
over  four,  etc.  This  conceals  the  warp  threads  effectively  and 
gives  a  smooth,  shiny  finish.  Satin  and  sateens  use  this  weave. 
Because  of  the  length  of  thread  exposed  it  is  not  so  strong  as 
the  others,  the  threads  wearing  and  breaking  more  easily.  How¬ 
ever  a  good  satin  weave  is  better  than  a  loose,  thin,  plain 
weave,  and  is  beautiful  in  appearance. 

The  pile  weave  is  made  by  looping  extra  threads  in  addition 
to  the  warp  and  woof  above  the  right  side  of  the  material. 
These  threads  are  sometimes  cut,  leaving  the  soft  ends  to 
make  the  surface.  Velvets  and  corduroys  are  examples  of  cut 
pile,  while  Turkish  toweling  is  an  example  of  the  uncut.  The 
cut-pile  fabrics  give  a  rich  appearance,  and  if  the  threads  are 
fastened  in  securely  it  wears  well,  except  that  the  pile  flattens 
down.  This  may  be  renovated  to  some  extent  by  steaming  and 
brushing.  Corduroys  are  made  of  cotton  and  some  velvets  have 
a  cotton  back.  The  all-silk  velvets  are  most  expensive. 

36.  Mount  and  label  an  example  of  each  weave. 

In  colonial  days  a  woman  knew  the  quality  of  fiber  in  each 
garment  that  her  family  wore.  She  made  or  superintended 
the  making  of  clothing  from  the  raw  state  to  the  finished 
article.  She  knew  whether  a  garment  was  all  wool  or  part  cot¬ 
ton,  and  whether  the  quality  of  the  wool  was  good.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  of  clothing  to-day  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage  since  it 
is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  fiber  and  the  processes 
of  manufacture  when  we  see  only  the  finished  article.  Adulter¬ 
ations  of  various  kinds  are  practiced.  It  is  easy  to  sell  inferior 
quality  materials  at  the  price  of  better  values  to  the  unwary. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  methods  of  adulteration  that  are 
common.  Since  cotton  fibers  are  much  cheaper  than  wool, 
manufacturers  have  become  skillful  in  mixing  fibers  to  produce 
what  purports  to  be  all-wool  goods.  Reliable  retailers  do  not 
instruct  their  sales  people  to  call  such  materials  all-wool,  yet 
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unless  asked  specifically  the  clerk  may  not  enlighten  us.  In 
addition,  undertrained  sales  people  may  know  no  more  than 
does  the  consumer.  So  clever  has  the  art  of  fiber-mixing  be¬ 
come  that  even  an  expert  may  have  difficulty  in  detecting  sub¬ 
terfuge.  Cotton  mixed  with  wool  makes  a  garment  less  warm, 
and  will  allow  a  shabby  appearance  earlier  than  would  the  all- 
wool  material.  Uneven  fading  of  the  dyes  is  a  contributing 
cause  to  this  latter  drawback.  The  cotton  makes  a  heavier, 
stiffer  cloth  than  would  all-wool  of  the  same  thickness.  A 
cotton  mixture  should  be  cheaper  than  all-wool.  When  we  pay 
a  higher  price,  we  are  very  clearly  not  getting  as. much  for  our 
money  as  we  should. 

For  some  purposes  a  mixture  may  be  desirable.  In  some 
fabrics  the  tendency  of  wool  to  shrink  may  be  offset  by  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  cotton.  It  might  be  wiser  for  a  person  of  limited 
means  to  purchase  the  mixture.  There  are  many  mixed  fabrics 
for  sale  to-day.  Besides  the  wool-cotton  mentioned,  linen- 
cotton,  silk-mercerized  cotton,  silk-linen,  silk-wool,  silk-rayon, 
cotton-rayon,  and  wool-rayon  may  be  found.  The  high  luster 
of  rayon  enables  the  production  of  attractive  weaves  and  de¬ 
signs.  Silk  and  wool  mixtures  give  pliable,  soft,  and  warm 
garments,  light  in  weight  and  comfortable  to  wear.  Consum¬ 
ers  do  not  object  to  such  mixing  of  fibers  when  they  are  in¬ 
formed  of  what  they  are  buying.  “Caveat  Emptor”  is  a  trade 
principle  that  has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years.  It  means 
“Let  the  buyer  beware.”  As  with  food,  we  should  learn  how 
to  discover  the  values  presented  to  us  in  merchandise. 

37.  How  could  the  government  help  the  consumer? 

Consumers  should  demand  that  goods  be  labeled  as  to  per¬ 
centage  and  quality  of  fiber.  Spun  silk,  made  of  silk  waste 
materials,  is  inferior  to  the  reeled  silk.  Reworked  wool ;  that  is, 
the  fiber  from  old  clothes  or  tailor’s  wastes,  and  sometimes 
called  shoddy,  is  not  as  good  as  similar  fibers  in  virgin  wool. 
Linen  fibers  from  Ireland  and  Belgium  are  better  than  those 
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from  most  other  flax-producing  regions.  Different  quality 
fibers  are  taken  from  the  same  stalk,  some  being  fine  and  fairly 
even,  others  coarse  and  knobby.  Cotton  may  be  of  a  long- 
staple  variety  as  that  from  the  Sea  Islands,  or  it  may  be  of  a 
very  short  fiber. 

Not  only  must  we  recognize  qualities  and  mixtures  of  fibers, 
but  we  must  also  understand  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

These  affect  the 
durability  and  the 
continued  good 
appearance  of 
garments  over  a 
period  of  wear. 
Raw  silk  must  be 
degummed  before 
it  can  be  made 
into  the  varieties 
of  cloth  on  our 
markets.  This  oc¬ 
casions  a  loss  of 
about  25  per  cent 
in  its  weight.  In 
order  to  regain 
this  weight  manu¬ 
facturers  immerse 
the  silk  in  solu¬ 
tions  of  tin,  lead, 
or  iron  salts.  This  process  is  called  weighting.  Silk  will  absorb 
large  amounts  of  these  chemicals.  To  replace  the  25  per  cent 
loss  is  considered  legitimate.  If  more  is  absorbed,  the  silk  is 
stiff  and  hard  and  cracks  easily.  Taffeta  is  often  heavily 
weighted,  black  taffeta  sometimes  showing  rusty  streaks  after 
wear.  A  “pure-dye”  silk  means  that  it  has  no  more  than  the 
legitimate  amount  of  weighting. 

Cotton  goes  through  various  treatments.  It  is  mercerized 
by  putting  it  in  a  chemical  bath  under  tension.  The  effect  is 


How  to  test  silk. 

Two  pieces  of  silk  of  approximately  the  same  size  and 
shape  were  burned.  The  metal  framework  in  one 
caused  it  to  retain  its  shape.  The  other  melted 
and  curled.  Which  of  these  pieces  was 
weighted? 
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to  give  a  permanent  gloss  and  to  increase  the  strength.  If  a 
cotton  cloth  has  been  made  of  a  poor  quality  fiber,  or  if  it  is 
loosely  woven,  having  few  threads  to  the  square  inch,  this  de¬ 
fect  is  covered  by  using  a  large  amount  of  sizing  to  make  it 
look  and  feel  firm.  The  sizing  may  be  made  of  one  of  various 
combinations  of  starch,  mucilage,  gum,  and  wax.  At  the  first 
washing  the  sizing  disappears,  leaving  a  thin  sleazy  piece  of 
material.  Gloss  is  imparted  by  the  process  of  calendering  ; 
that  is,  dampening  and  pressing  between  hot  rollers.  This  gloss 
also  disappears  with  washing.  It  is  important  when  buying- 
materials  to  consider  how  they  will  look  after  washing. 

38.  Examine  two  pieces  of  muslin,  numbered  1  and 
2,  that  your  teacher  will  give  you.  Tear  each  in  two. 

Notice  if  you  can  see  dust  flying  or  if  particles  cling  to 
the  edges  that  have  been  torn.  Rub  half  of  each  piece 
briskly  and  compare  it  with  the  other  half.  Is  it  very 
limp  in  comparison?  Wash  the  rubbed  pieces  and  when 
dry  compare  with  the  original.  Which  has  the  greater 
amount  of  sizing?  Which  is  the  better  quality? 

39.  Your  teacher  will  perform  the  following  experi¬ 
ments.  Read  about  them  before  she  starts  so  that 
you  will  know  what  to  do.  Record  the  results  under 
the  letter  of  the  experiment  and  the  number  (your  in¬ 
structor  will  give  it  to  you)  of  the  samples. 

A.  Burn  two  samples  of  silk,  one  weighted 
heavily,  one  not.  Hold  the  sample  with  a 
pair  of  tweezers  and  light  at  the  bottom.  The 
one  that  is  weighted  will  retain  its  shape, 
that  is,  the  frame  of  metal  will  be  left.  The 
other  will  roll  up  into  a  ball  and  leave  little 
ash.  Notice  the  characteristic  odor  as  of 
burning  feathers.  Which  of  the  samples,  1 
or  2,  is  weighted? 

B.1  Burn  a  piece  of  rayon  and  a  piece  of  silk. 

Describe  the  difference  as  to  rate  of  burning, 
appearance  of  the  ash,  and  odor. 


1  The  Celanese  burns  very  much  as  does  the  silk.  Practice  with  the 
Celanese  and  silk  will  show  the  difference.  Charring  with  a  hot  iron 
is  one  characteristic  of  Celanese. 
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C.  Place  a  sample  of  wool  and  cotton  mixture  in 
a  porcelain  dish.  Pour  over  it  some  cold, 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Vegetable 
fibers  are  destroyed  by  acids.  Explain  the 
construction  of  the  material  by  examination 
of  the  sample  after  the  acid  has  been  rinsed 
out. 

D.  Place  a  sample  of  a  mixture  of  either  silk  or 
wool  with  any  vegetable  fiber  in  a  porcelain 

.  dish.  Cover  it  with  a  solution  made  by  dis¬ 

solving  two  teaspoons  of  Babbitt’s  lye  in  a 
pint  of  water,  or  use  a  rather  weak  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide.  Boil  a  few  minutes. 

Wool  and  silk  dissolve  in  alkalis.  Explain 
the  results  after  examining  the  washed 
sample. 

40.  Ravel  a  thread  of  silk  and  another  of  rayon. 

Moisten  each  in  turn  and  stretch.  The  rayon  will 
separate  since  its  fibers  become  weakened  in  water, 
whereas  the  silk  remains  firmer. 

If  it  were  possible  for  us  always  to  take  samples  of  mate¬ 
rials  home  and  test  them,  we  might  he  able  to  avoid  some 
mistakes  in  purchasing.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  might 
test  for  fastness  of  dye.  This  is  important  in  summer  dresses 
and  in  men’s  suitings. 

41.  On  a  page  of  your  notebook,  draw  and  cut  six 
holes,  each  two  inches  square.  Number  them.  Over 
these  paste  six  different  materials  concerning  which  you 
wish  to  test  as  to  the  quality  of  dye.  Place  them  in  the 
sun  so  that  the  portion  showing  through  the  hole  faces 
the  light.  After  a  week  or  more  of  exposure  compare 
the  exposed  portion  with  that  covered  by  the  paper. 

List  them  in  order  of  fastness  of  dye,  naming  the  fiber 
of  which  the  material  is  made.  To  what  conclusions 
do  you  come? 

It  is  not  possible  to  get  samples  of  ready-to-wear  garments. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  we  develop  our  ability  to  select 
by  observation.  As  you  read  the  suggestions  keep  before  you 
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samples  of  materials  discussed.  Handle  them,  noting  the  char¬ 
acteristics  and  contrasts  pointed  out. 

Rayon  and  Celanese  have  a  definite  kind  of  luster,  a  hard, 
bright  sheen  that  is  not  found  in  either  silk  or  mercerized  cot¬ 
ton.  They  are  wiry  and  do  not  fall  into  such  graceful  folds 
as  does  true  silk. 

Wool  is  warmer  to  the  touch  than  is  cotton.  It  has  a  spring 
and  a  resiliency  that  is  lacking  in  cotton.  The  latter  fiber  is 
lifeless,  soft,  and  does  not  spring  back  when  pressure  is  re¬ 
leased,  as  does  wool. 

Linen  is  tough  and  harsh,  feels  cool,  and  is  stiffer  than  cot¬ 
ton.  The  fibers  are  uneven  and  coarse,  and  in  dress  materials 
this  unevenness  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Linen  has  a 
characteristic  sheen,  also,  which  is  different  from  cotton.  It 
crushes  more  easily. 

When  you  ravel  threads  and  break  them  you  will  see  that  the 
ends  of  cotton  thread  are  fuzzy,  while  the  linen  are  pointed. 
Wool  threads  are  wavy  and  slightly  rough  while  silk  threads 
are  smooth  and  lustrous. 

42.  Go  over  the  samples  you  have  sorted  for  No.  32 
and  make  any  changes  you  think  should  be  made.  If 
you  are  in  doubt,  separate  some  of  the  fibers  and  look 
at  them  under  the  microscope,  or  subject  them  to 
chemical  tests  after  consulting  with  your  teacher. 

Manufacturers  are  rapidly  improving  the  fabrics  made  from 
every  kind  of  fiber.  Probably  the  time  will  come  when  con¬ 
sumers  will  not  need  to  concern  themselves  about  fastness  of 
dye  and  wearing  qualities.  Nevertheless,  if  clothing  is  to  be 
given  intelligent  care  it  will  always  be  important  to  know  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  fibers. 


IV.  Many  Factors  Affect  the  Costs  of  Clothing  1 


The  amount  a  family  spends  upon  clothing  varies.  It 

depends  upon  their  prosperity,  upon  other  things  they  may 
wish  to  buy,  and  upon  the  fashions  and  qualities  of  clothing 
presented  to  them.  During  the  World  War,  clothing  production 
was  directed  primarily  toward  supplying  the  needs  of  soldiers. 
Civilians’  needs  were  secondary.  Immediately  following  the 
war  wages  were  very  high  and  work  was  plentiful.  People 
spent  freely  for  clothing.  Silk  shirts  for  laboring  men,  and 
silk  garments  for  girls  and  women  who  had  never  worn  them 
before,  came  to  be  common  in  1919  and  the  early  part  of  1920. 
Prices  of  clothing  mounted  very  fast.  Then  followed  a  few 
years  of  hard  times  and  the  purchase  of  clothing  fell  off.  By 
1923  the  number  of  dollars  spent  for  clothing  was  again  com¬ 
ing  up  to  normal.  Thus  the  relation  of  money  earned  to  the 
cost  of  the  article  largely  determines  the  amount  spent  for 
clothes. 

Figures  show  that  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  income  is 
being  used  for  clothing  than  was  formerly  true.  This  is  ex¬ 
plained  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  people  are  buying 
automobiles,  radios,  and  other  luxuries,  thus  cutting  down  the 
number  of  dollars  available  for  clothing.  Also,  part  of  the 
money  formerly  spent  on  the  major  article  of  clothing,  such  as 
the  dress  or  the  suit,  is  now  being  spent  for  accessories.  Cos¬ 
tume  jewelry,  silk  hose,  purses,  cosmetics,  and  care  of  the 
hair  now  demand  their  share  of  the  income. 

In  one  respect  this  is  having  a  rather  serious  effect.  A 
market  has  been  developed  for  cheaply  constructed  garments. 
This  is  readily  observed  by  walking  through  the  dress  or  under¬ 
garment  sections  of  any  department  store.  It  is  unfortunate, 
for  the  consumer  does  not  get  as  much  for  each  dollar  of  a 


1  The  specific  information  in  the  following  section  is  taken  to  some  extent 
from  Paul  Henry  Nystrom’s  Economics  of  Fashion  (Ronald  Press,  1928). 
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$12  to  $15  outfit  as  for  one  costing  $25  to  $30.  In  material, 
in  style,  in  fit,  and  in  workmanship  there  may  be  less  than  half 
the  value  per  dollar.  The  outfit  is  soon  shabby ;  it  never  hangs 
well ;  it  is  soon  out  of  shape,  and  collar,  cuff,  and  other  finishes 
are  not  good.  Because  there  are  fewer  dollars  left  to  spend  on 
clothes  and  the  same  number  of  garments  is  desired,  we  have 
compromised  by  paying  less  for  each  article. 

This  flood  of  cheaply  made  garments  has  accompanied  the 
rise  of  the  jobber  in  clothing  manufacture.  Formerly  there 
were  numbers  of  individual  dress  manufacturers,  each  of  whom 
made  his  own  designs,  manufactured  his  dresses,  and  sold 
them  on  the  basis  of  quality.  Within  a  comparatively  few 
years  the  jobber,  whose  sales  depend  more  nearly  on  price, 
has  come  into  existence.  He  buys  materials  to  be  made  into 
dresses  and  then  lets  the  contract  for  the  making  of  these 
dresses  to  the  lowest  bidder.  To  get  work  and  still  to  make 
money,  since  competition  is  so  keen,  contract  manufacturers 
have  gradually  cheapened  the  product  by  scantiness  of  material, 
by  methods  of  cutting  that  are  inexpensive  but  careless,  by 
poor  thread,  and  by  careless  workmanship  in  every  respect. 
Thus,  while  there  is  the  possibility  of  buying  at  a  very  low 
price,  we  are  in  danger  of  getting  very  little  for  our  money. 

Various  factors  combine  to  set  the  prices  of  our  clothing. 
A  scarcity  in  the  supply  of  wool  and  linen  is  not  infrequent. 
Much  hand  labor  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  garments 
in  spite  of  the  wonderful  development  of  machinery.  In  fact, 
few  fields  have  been  so  limited  in  the  use  of  power  machinery 
as  has  that  of  clothing  manufacture.  The  system  of  marketing, 
of  course,  takes  its  toll.  However,  there  are  other  elements 
particularly  influential  that  we,  as  consumers,  should  under¬ 
stand. 

In  no  other  phase  of  purchasing,  probably,  are  the  costs  so 
dependent  upon  human  psychology  as  they  are  in  clothing. 
Fads  and  fashions  sometimes  become  tyrants  in  their  mastery 
over  us,  making  11s  unhappy  because  we  feel  unable  to  keep 
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up  with  the  constant  change  of  favor.  The  costs  that  fashion 
adds  to  our  clothing  bill  represents  a  large  percentage  of  the 
total.  All  of  us  take  pleasure  in  change,  but  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  evaluate  rapid  turnovers  that  producers  of  dress  and 
accessories  are  advocating  simply  that  they  may  increase  their 
profits. 

Sometimes  the  quick  succession  of  fashions  in  style  and 


Dame  Fashion’s  merry-go-round. 


fabrics  increases  costs  by  increasing  wastes  in  manufacture. 
It  is  the  consumer  who  must  pay  for  this  waste.  To  set  up  a 
loom  is  very  expensive.  If  the  loom  can  be  used  year  after 
year  to  make  a  fabric,  such  as  serge,  the  cost  of  that  fabric  is 
comparatively  low.  If  but  a  few  hundreds  of  yards  of  a  fad 
are  run  off,  and  the  loom  must  be  reset,  the  cost  must  be  di- 
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vided  among  these  few  hundred  yards.  Likewise,  merchants 
must  get  a  higher  price  for  each  yard  of  a  fad  material  that 
will  be  in  favor  but  a  short  time,  because  unsalable  or  “sacri¬ 
fice”  stock  is  sure  to  be  left  on  their  hands. 

Fashions  for  women’s  clothes  originate  largely  in  Paris. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  Paris  having  this  position  of 
leadership.  It  is  a  great  resort  city  and  the  capital  of  a  leisure- 
loving,  cultured,  light-hearted  race.  Naturally  it  attracts  peo¬ 
ple  of  wealth  and  leisure  from  all  over  the  world.  Its  prestige 
dates  back  centuries.  The  kings  and  queens  of  France  were 
chiefly  interested  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  court  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  display  of  lavish  costumes.  The  world’s  attention 
centered  on  the  fashions  and  fads  of  Paris.  The  city  attracted 
not  only  those  who  were  socially  ambitious,  but  also  artists, 
trades  people,  and  manufacturers  whose  livelihood  was  assured 
by  the  interest  taken  in  their  products.  Paris  came  to  be 
known  as  the  world  center  of  fine  fabric  manufacture  and  de¬ 
sign.  It  continues  to  be  such  a  center  because  the  French 
consciously  work  for  the  continuance  of  a  prestige  so  im¬ 
portant  to  their  prosperity.  Many  firms  in  America  use  Paris 
origins  of  their  fashions  for  advertising,  and  through  these 
advertisements  and  the  attitude  of  sales  people  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  any  product  derived  from  Paris  has  particularly 
desirable  characteristics. 

All  countries,  however,  have  their  influence  on  fashion. 

Many  movements  originating  in  other  countries  are  ascribed 
to  Paris  because  of  the  prestige  they  thus  acquire.  Other 
fashions  retain  their  national  character.  Shirtwaists,  walking 
skirts,  sports  clothing,  tailor-made  suits  for  women,  divided 
riding  skirts,  knit  underwear,  union  suits  for  both  men  and 
women,  hosiery  in  light  and  nude  shades,  and  raccoon  sport¬ 
coats  are  ascribed  to  American  origin.  Most  of  these  move¬ 
ments  are  in  the  interest  of  athletics  and  physical  comfort. 
Paris  fashion-makers  seem  more  exclusively  interested  in  the 
art  side  of  clothing. 
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The  method  of  introducing  a  fashion  is  interesting.  There 
are  about  two  hundred  establishments  in  the  city  of  Paris  that 
are  interested  in  the  development  of  new  designs.  They  all 
hope  theirs  will  become  the  fashion.  About  twenty-five  of  these 
wield  an  important  influence.  Among  these  will  be  found  such 
names  as  Worth,  Paquin,  Poiret,  Lucille,  Redfern,  Lanvin, 
Chanel,  and  Patou.  Artists,  either  the  heads  of  the  firms  or 
those  employed,  design  the  costumes  that  later  are  exhibited 
in  their  showrooms  on  living  models.  These  firms  hold  their 
grand  openings  usually  in  February  and  August,  and  attendance 
is  by  invitation.  The  first  showing  is  made  to  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  who  write  up  the  new  creations.  The  next  showing  is 
to  social  notables  from  whom  orders  are  expected  then  or  later. 
The  third  showing  is  made  for  buyers  who  come  to  Paris  from 
all  over  the  world.  These  buyers  purchase  garments  to  sell  in 
their  stores  or  to  use  as  models  from  which  to  make  copies.  A 
very  few  of  the  styles  exhibited  really  become  fashionable.  To 
become  fashionable  a  style  must  be  taken  up  by  high  society 
groups  to  be  found  in  the  various  pleasure  resorts  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  then  be  transmitted  in  cheaper  reproductions 
through  varying  degrees  of  costliness  for  the  masses  of  people. 
A  style  house  sometimes  goes  through  season  after  season  with¬ 
out  having  a  single  model  become  truly  fashionable.  A  house 
is  extremely  fortunate  if  five  or  six  of  its  three  hundred  to  one 
thousand  designs  become  known. 

Obviously  the  styles  that  are  developed  are  suitable  for 
persons  of  wealth  and  leisure.  They  may  be  entirely  unsuit¬ 
able  for  Mary  Jones,  a  stenographer  in  a  town  in  Illinois,  or 
Sue  Smith,  a  senior  in  the  high  school  in  Texas.  The  inex¬ 
pensive  imitations  they  can  afford  may  not  be  so  becoming  nor 
in  such  good  taste  as  would  be  a  costume  designed  by  an  artist 
nearer  home  who  knows  their  income  possibilities  and  their 
needs. 

Fashion  for  men  has  no  such  definite  source.  During  the 
reign  of  the  French  monarchs,  the  kings  set  the  fashion  for 
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their  followers.  In  England,  in  later  years,  private  individuals 
established  leadership,  among  them  the  famous  Beau  Brummel. 
In  America  associations  of  tailors  and  manufacturers  assemble 
in  convention  and  show  the  models  from  which  men  will  choose 
when  they  order  clothing  or  purchase  that  already  made.  The 
ready-to-wear  clothing  is  usually  the  less  conservative,  as  it 
may  go  to  extremes  in  tendencies  that  the  custom-made  gar¬ 
ments  exhibit.  Thus,  if  coats  tend  to  be  short,  the  shortest 
will  be  found  among  the  ready-to-wear  garments. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  less  rapid  change  in  fashion. 
In  early  times,  when  the  fad  of  the  day  depended  on  the 
caprice  of  a  queen,  the  style  that  was  fashionable  one  month 
might  be  entirely  discarded  the  next.  To-day  the  leadership 
lies  with  no  one  individual  or  group.  The  French  designers 
make  an  attempt  to  present  in  their  creations  those  lines  and 
materials  they  believe  will  meet  the  acceptance  of  great  num¬ 
bers  of  people.  Consequently,  they  cannot  be  so  radical  as 
could  the  queen  of  former  days.  Also,  since  such  great  num¬ 
bers  of  girls  and  women  earn  their  own  livings,  the  acceptable 
styles  must  not  interfere  with  efficiency  in  work.  Likewise,  it 
is  now  fashionable  to  be  well  and  strong  and  to  engage  in 
sports.  Fashions  are  not  likely  to  be  accepted  unless  they 
recognize  the  modern  manner  of  living  and  further  the  ability 
to  engage  in  modern  pursuits.  Possibilities  in  design,  then,  are 
somewhat  limited.  For  several  years  the  fashion  in  women’s 
clothing  has  had  comparatively  little  change.  The  slender 
silhouette,  straight  lines,  small,  close  hats  have  been  in  vogue, 
with  minor  changes,  such  as  varying  length  of  skirt,  shape  of 
neckline,  and  length  of  sleeve.  All  attempts  of  designers  for 
radical  changes  have  met  with  very  little  following. 

A  rapidly  changing  fashion  is  very  costly.  It  is  disastrous 
to  manufacturers  who  have  established  factories  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  special  fabrics.  When  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
changed  her  favor  from  silks  to  fine  cotton  materials,  the  silk 
industry  of  France  suffered  extremely.  The  almost  exclusive 
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wearing  of  silk  hosiery  has  made  the  manufacturers  of  cotton 
and  lisle  stockings  change  their  machinery  and  their  sources 
of  supply.  When  hat  trimmings  were  simplified  and  flowers 
discarded,  great  numbers  of  flower-makers  in  France  set  up  a 
plea  that  the  old  style  be  revived  as  they  were  suffering  great 
privation.  The  fashion  of  using  artificial  flowers  on  coats  and 
costumes  and  in  interior  decoration  probably  relieved  their 
situation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  a  rapidly  changing 
fashion  is  costly.  It  makes  us  discard  garments  that  show 
scarcely  any  signs  of  wear.  If  we  put  on  a  dress  of  a  few  sea¬ 
sons  back  we  look  dowdy,  somehow,  even  if  the  material  and 
the  fit  are  as  good  as  when  the  garment  was  purchased.  In 
design  the  garment  may  be  more  beautiful  and  truly  becoming 
than  the  newest  model  to  be  bought.  Not  only  are  we  out  the 
money  that  is  represented  in  the  wear  still  inherent  in  the  dis¬ 
carded  garment,  but  the  new  garment  costs  more  because  there 
is  just  so  much  less  supply  to  fill  the  demand.  Many  manu¬ 
facturers  are  in  favor  of  rapidly  changing  fads  in  style  since 
it  means  greater  production  at  higher  prices.  We  should  use 
our  influence  against  wasteful  rapidity  of  change  by  hesitating 
to  accept  a  revolutionary  mode. 

Extremes  in  clothing  are  costly.  A  hat  of  an  extreme 
fashion  must  be  discarded  long  before  a  conservative  one  would 
be  recognized  as  out  of  date.  Likewise,  extremes  are  usually 
not  in  such  good  taste  as  are  more  conservative  interpretations 
of  any  particular  fashion.  Especially  is  this  true  when  cloth¬ 
ing  is  of  the  less  expensive  material  and  workmanship.  An 
artist,  using  fine  fabrics,  may  develop  a  bizarre  fashion  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  a  person  who  considers  clothes  the 
most  important  thing  in  life.  For  the  ordinary  consumer  who 
must  buy  inexpensive  materials  made  up  by  the  ordinary  fac¬ 
tory  seamstress,  the  reproduction  of  this  extreme  fashion  may 
be  very  disappointing.  Good  taste  in  dressing  demands  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  we  incline  toward  conservative  models. 
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A  change  has  come  about  in  our  manner  of  buying. 

People  no  longer  outfit  themselves  for  the  year  by  buying  at 
two  seasons,  spring  and  autumn.  Hats  are  purchased  now  in 
about  equal  amounts  during  all  months  of  the  year.  Another 
interesting  development  is  that  women’s  hats  are  no  longer 
made  for  particular  seasons,  as  formerly.  We  now  wear  felt 
hats  during  the  whole  year,  and  silk  hats  almost  the  same 
length  of  time.  Straw  appears  on  hats  in  January  and  may  be 
worn  well  up  into  the  fall.  As  a  result  hats  are  worn  for  a 
longer  period,  particularly  since  the  advent  of  the  well  made 
felt  hat  that  may  be  successfully  cleaned. 

43.  What  changes  do  you  think  this  new  custom  has 
made  in  the  work  of  the  manufacturer?  In  that  of  the 
retailer? 

Both  men  and  women  now  wear  less  and  lighter  clothing. 

This  is  truer  of  women  than  of  men.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
complete  costume  for  a  woman  in  1913  required  30  yards  or 
more  of  fabric,  besides  stockings.  A  woman  of  the  same  size 
needed  but  9  or  10  yards,  exclusive  of  hose,  in  1928.  The  ma¬ 
terials  in  1913  were  usually  wool  for  the  dress  and  cotton  for 
the  rest  of  the  outfit.  In  1928  the  material  was  silk  or  mixtures 
of  silk  and  rayon,  almost  exclusively.  Men  used  to  wear  long 
wool  underwear  in  winter.  These  garments  often  weighed  as 
much  as  four  pounds.  Most  men  now  wear  cotton  union  suits 
both  winter  and  summer.  One  weight  of  suit,  light  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  winter  weight  of  former  years,  is  worn  through¬ 
out  the  whole  year. 

44.  What  effect  has  this  had  upon  the  manufacturers 
of  cotton  goods?  wool?  silk?  rayon? 

We  all  get  pleasure  from  variety.  It  is  not  as  keen  a 
pleasure,  however,  as  we  gain  by  wearing  clothing  that  is 
especially  suitable  and  becoming.  If  we  could  establish  for 
ourselves  the  types  and  colors  that  are  best  adapted  to  our 
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personalities,  and  then  make  variations  within  these  types  and 
colorings,  we  would  be  much  better  dressed  than  by  allowing 
a  commercially  minded  group  to  dictate  what  we  should  wear. 
Perhaps  the  world  as  a  whole  is  gaining  by  having  us  all, 
Oriental  as  well  as  Occidental,  dress  alike.  Perhaps  it  helps 
us  to  understand  each  other  better  and  so  to  live  together  in 
greater  harmony.  However,  monotony  is  replacing  the  pic¬ 
turesque  variety  which  made  our  world  such  an  interesting 
place. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  buy  for  appearance  without  regard 
for  any  other  quality.  This  practice  has  great  influence  upon 
the  kinds  of  goods  placed  upon  the  market  for  our  inspection 
and  choice.  Shoddy  materials,  poor  workmanship,  unstable 
dyes  are  not  so  apparent  when  a  garment  has  the  freshness 
that  the  producer  has  learned  to  give  it  through  various  manu¬ 
facturing  processes.  If  it  has  the  style  and  is  in  the  very  latest 
vogue,  if  the  color  is  the  one  most  in  demand,  we  buy  it  with¬ 
out  consideration  of  other  qualities  that  make  the  garment 
desirable.  Too  often  a  few  wearings  will  destroy  the  deceptive 
finish  which  manufacturers  give.  Cotton  handkerchiefs  given 
a  linen  finish  may  be  very  attractive  on  the  counter  in  the  store, 
but  at  the  first  washing  they  show  up  their  cotton  qualities. 
Silk  underwear,  a  delicate  pink  in  the  hands  of  the  sales  girl, 
too  often  is  sadly  yellowed  after  a  few  launderings.  Perky 
hats  of  shoddy  materials  and  flimsy  construction,  lose  their 
freshness  and  their  shape  after  a  few  wearings.  A  man’s  tie 
may  be  beautiful  in  luster  and  design  when  new,  but  of  what 
avail  if,  after  a  time  or  two  of  wearing,  it  is  badly  crushed? 
Shoes  may  look  well  on  our  feet  in  the  store,  they  may  be  the 
latest  mode  in  color  and  design,  but  if  the  finish  of  the  leather, 
the  quality  of  the  reinforcements,  and  the  fit  are  poor  we  shall 
get  very  little  return  for  the  money  invested.  Truly  we  need 
to  have  in  mind  the  future  appearance,  as  well  as  that  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  the  store,  if  we  hope  to  turn  our  money  into 
satisfactory  articles  of  clothing. 
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Mrs.  Donham  had  an  enlightening  experience  while  she 
was  still  somewhat  unskilled  in  purchasing.  She  selected  a 
very  delicate  gray  spring  coat  in  preference  to  one  in  medium 
value,  because  it  cost  eight  dollars  less  and  she  thought  the  ma¬ 
terial,  style,  and  workmanship  almost  superior  to  that  of  the 
darker  garment.  However,  she  found  that  the  coat  of  delicate 
color  was  more  expensive  in  the  end.  In  the  course  of  three 
years’  wearing  the  coat  had  to  be  cleaned  seven  times  at  a  cost 
of  $3.00  for  each  cleaning,  whereas  the  darker  coat  would 
only  have  needed  two  cleanings.  The  lighter  coat  also  began 
to  show  the  effects  of  wear  and  cleaning  sooner  than  the  one 
of  darker  value. 

45.  How  much  did  Mrs.  Donham  lose  by  buying  the 
light  coat? 

It  was  by  keeping  a  record  that  Mrs.  Donham  was  able 
to  know  what  this  coat  cost  her.  She  realized  that  the  total 
cost  of  a  garment  rather  than  the  initial  cost  should  be  the 
basis  of  choice.  If  the  amount  set  aside  for  clothing  expendi¬ 
ture  is  to  give  us  the  greatest  satisfaction  possible,  we  shall 
need  to  have  some  method  of  judging  the  real  values  we  gain 
or  lose.  For  instance,  how  much  per  wearing  has  my  party 
dress  cost  me?  Is  it  more  expensive  per  wearing  than  my 
school  dress?  For  which  shall  I  pay  the  more?  If  I  wash  my 
silk  hose  after  each  wearing  will  I  get  greater  length  of  service? 
Is  it  wise  for  me  to  have  two  pairs  of  school  shoes  and  alternate 
them?  That  is,  will  I  be  able  to  wear  them  longer  if  I  have 
them  at  the  same  time  or  consecutively?  Or,  for  a  boy,  if  I 
press  my  trousers  often,  will  they  be  in  better  condition  after 
a  season  of  wear?  It  is  by  close  observation  of  the  results  we 
get  from  the  wearing  and  the  care  of  our  clothing  that  we  are 
able  to  choose  wisely  and  then  use  our  purchases  intelligently. 

Good  care  of  clothes  lengthens  their  life.  Immediate  re¬ 
pair  of  rips  and  tears,  immediate  removal  of  stains  before  they 
are  set,  pressing,  brushing,  airing,  hanging  dresses  and  coats  on 
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hangers,  the  use  of  shoe-trees,  and  keeping  hats  in  boxes  are 
examples  of  the  methods  that  cut  our  clothing  costs  and  enable 
us  always  to  look  well  groomed. 

Mrs.  Donham  had  to  decide  whether  she  would  purchase 
all  clothing  ready-to-wear  or  whether  she  would  make  some 
herself.  In  her  shopping  she  discovered  that  if  she  bought 
material  of  a  similar  quality  to  that  in  the  ready-to-wear  gar¬ 
ments  and  made  them  herself  she  could  save  enough  to  warrant 
her  spending  the  required  time.  Usually  she  could  provide  a 
much  better  quality  and  still  save.  She  felt  that  here  was  an¬ 
other  method  of  adding  to  the  real  income  of  her  family  and 
planned  to  make  many  articles  for  herself  and  her  children. 
This  was  possible  in  Mrs.  Bonham’s  case  since  she  was  rather 
clever  with  the  needle  and  had  a  satisfactory  understanding  of 
color  and  design,  so  that  she  and  her  family  enjoyed  wearing 
the  products.  In  addition,  in  making  this  clothing  she  saw 
that  the  seams  were  secure,  that  the  proper  reinforcements 
were  applied,  and  that  the  fit  was  good.  The  period  of  wear 
was  longer  than  that  given  by  the  usual  ready-to-wear  garment. 

The  skill  that  Mrs.  Donham  developed  in  sewing  was  turned 
to  good  account  in  remodeling  her  own  and  Mr.  Donham’s 
clothing  into  garments  for  the  children.  Mrs.  Donham’s  sister, 
a  business  woman,  found  it  necessary  to  discard  clothing  long 
before  it  was  worn  out.  She  gave  these  garments  to  Mrs.  Don¬ 
ham  and  Alice  had  many  lovely  dresses  as  she  grew  older  be¬ 
cause  her  mother  was  able  to  utilize  the  possibilities  in  these 
garments,  In  high  school,  Alice  took  a  course  in  sewing  and 
was  able  to  make  underwear  and  other  garments  for  herself. 
This  increased  the  possibilities  of  her  own  money.  However, 
with  her  school  duties  and  the  time  necessary  to  spend  in  recre¬ 
ation,  Alice  did  not  have  much  time  for  sewing. 

46.  A.  [For  Girls.]  Price  a  pair  of  cotton-crepe 
pajamas.  How  much  material  would  it  take  to  make 
them?  How  much  would  material  of  the  same  quality 
cost?  If  you  have  not  learned  to  compare  qualities, 
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take  a  sample  of  yard  goods  with  you  when  you  ex¬ 
amine  the  pajamas.  How  much  would  a  pattern  cost? 

Do  you  have  a  pattern  that  you  could  use?  Would  you 
save  by  making  the  pajamas?  Are  you  satisfied  with 
the  workmanship  in  the  ready-to-wear  garment? 

B.  [For  Boys.]  Examine  two  kinds  of  cotton  union 
suits  at  different  prices.  Used  garments  will  serve. 
Compare  them  as  to: 

1.  Quality  of  material 

2.  Generosity  of  material 

3.  Quality  of  buttons  (thin,  flaky,  irregular) 

4.  Sewing  of  buttons 

5.  Quality  of  buttonholes 

6.  Provisions  against  tearing  in  armholes,  at  the 
ends  of  seams,  around  the  neck. 

Which  do  you  think  would  give  most  for  the  money? 

In  Unit  II  we  found  it  important  for  every  family  to  main¬ 
tain  a  high  standard  of  living  so  that  disease  and  crime  could 
not  flourish.  We  are  usually  unaware  of  our  influence  upon 
the  conditions  in  which  many  families  live.  It  is  the  practice 
among  manufacturers  of  women’s  cheaper  garments  to  cut 
these  garments  according  to  pattern  and  then  to  give  them  out 
to  women  who  take  them  to  their  homes.  These  women  sew 
up  the  seams  and  return  the  garments  to  the  manufacturer. 
They  are  paid  a  few  cents  per  article  and  work  a  body-break¬ 
ing  number  of  hours  in  dark,  poorly  ventilated,  and  often  dirty 
rooms  that  sometimes  house  diseased  persons.  Little  children 
are  pressed  into  service  in  order  that  the  family  may  live  at 
the  low  rate.  Embroidery  work  and  hand-finishing  are  given 
out  similarly.  When  we  buy  goods  made  in  such  a  manner  we 
encourage  the  continuance  of  the  system.  Trade  unions,  and 
an  organization  of  purchasers  called  “The  Consumers  League,” 
both  attempt  to  improve  the  situation  by  labeling  goods  pro¬ 
duced  under  satisfactory  conditions.  When  we  insist  upon 
such  labels  we  are  using  our  influence  toward  proper  conditions 
of  work  and  living  wages. 

In  order  to  test  your  development  as  an  observer  of  values 
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in  clothing,  and  to  become  further  acquainted  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  turning  money  into  clothing,  follow  the  directions  given 
below. 

47 .  A.  [For  the  girls.']  Turn  back  in  your  notebook  to  the  plan  you 
made  for  the  expenditure  of  the  amount  allotted  to  Alice  when  she  was 
fifteen.  Below  is  a  list  we  will  suppose  Alice  made  of  those  articles  of 
clothing  she  had  left  from  the  previous  year  that  are  still  usable.  (No. 
24,  page  129.)  You  will  notice  that  she  has  evaluated  the  condition 
of  each  article.  This  shows  that  she  has  examined  her  wardrobe  care¬ 
fully  so  that  she  will  have  a  basis  for  planning  the  expenditure  of  her 
money  allotment. 

Articles  in  Alice’s  Wardrobe  That  Are  Still  of  Use 
Shoes 

1  pr.  school  shoes — good  for  several  months 
1  pr.  school  shoes — usable  for  wear  in  home  while  helping  with 
housework,  or  for  hiking,  etc. 

1  pr.  black  satin  party  slippers — new 

1  pr.  rubbers — will  probably  have  deteriorated  by  time  school 
opens  in  the  autumn 

Hose 

2  pr.  lisle  to  use  in  sports  and  at  home — partly  worn 
1  pr.  silk — mended,  but  good  for  considerable  service 

1  pr.  silk — to  wear  with  party  dress — good 

2  pr.  silk  to  wear  with  school  shoes — almost  new 

2  pr.  wool  and  lisle,  tan,  for  winter  wear — good  for  another 
season 

Hats 

1  felt — extreme  in  fashion,  probably  have  to  be  discarded  soon 
although  in  good  condition 
1  felt — fair  condition,  continued  use  possible 
1  tarn — somewhat  worn 

1  silk — left  from  last  summer,  cleaning  will  enable  its  wearing 
for  many  occasions 

Dresses 

1  party  dress — flesh-colored  georgette,  mother  thinks  it  might 
be  tinted  peach.  Mother  and  Alice  could  remodel  it  with  the 
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2 
1 
1 

1 

2 

2 
1 

Coats 

1  spring  coat — in  good  condition,  usable  for  the  entire  season 
with  one  cleaning,  medium  in  value  of  color,  a  neutral  tan,  plain 
in  style,  twill  weave 

1  winter  coat — somewhat  worn  but  may  be  used  next  winter 
until  the  mid-season  lowering  of  prices,  after  which  it  may  be 
used  in  stormy  weather  to  save  the  new  coat.  The  lining  needs 
repairing  at  slight  cost.  Must  be  cleaned 
1  wool  sweater — dark  red,  shapeless  and  worn 

Underwear 

1  slip — white  muslin,  good  condition 

1  slip — rayon  for  party  dress,  good 
Slips  for  school  worn-out 

2  pr.  bloomers — rayon,  one  badly  worn 

2  pr.  bloomers — lingette,  one  needs  replacing 

3  brassieres — cotton  knitted  fabric,  2  badly  worn 
1  brassiere — rayon  knitted  fabric 

Garters 

1  pr. — good  condition 
Gloves 

1  pr.  tan  fabric — worn  but  usable  for  some  occasions 
1  pr.  brown  kid — slightly  worn 

Miscellaneous 

1  scarf — badly  worn 

1  purse — dark  leather,  good  for  another  year 
6  handkerchiefs — good  condition 


addition  of  but  a  slight  cost.  They  would  tint  the  party  hose 
at  the  same  time 

tub  silk  dresses — fair  condition,  still  usable  for  school 

dimity  dress — still  dainty  and  fresh,  not  faded 

dark-blue  silk  dress — new  at  Christmas  time,  conservative  in 

style,  in  very  good  condition 

dark-green  silk  dress — condition  shabby 

wool  dresses — conservative  in  style,  still  good  for  school  next 
winter  with  the  addition  of  new  detachable  collars  and  cuffs 
house  aprons — badly  faded  and  wearing  out 
street  tub  silk — too  badly  worn  for  school  use 
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5  handkerchiefs — worn 
i  raincoat — good  condition 
i  umbrella — gift,  very  good  condition 
i  string  imitation  pearl  beads 
i  pin — family  cameo 

As  a  class  exercise  plan  the  additional  articles 
Alice  will  need  for  the  coming  year,  allotting  the  vari¬ 
ous  amounts  of  money  you  think  equitable.  Consider 
that  Alice  will  be  a  senior  in  high  school.  Are  you 
leaving  a  sum  not  allotted,  for  trimming  of  her  hair 
and  other  personal  care?  Would  Alice  clean  and  press 
her  clothing?  Why? 

Divide  the  class  into  committees,  one  on  dresses,  one 
on  underwear,  one  on  shoes  and  hose,  another  on  hats 
and  gloves,  etc.,  making  the  number  of  the  divisions  fit 
the  size  of  the  class.  A  committee  of  three  is  about 
right.  Using  the  sum  allotted  to  each  division,  let  the 
committees  investigate  as  to  what  they  can  buy.  Each 
committee  will  then  make  a  report  to  the  class  as  to  its 
recommendations,  and  give  reasons  for  its  selections,  as 
to  cost,  suitability,  durability,  style,  fad,  etc.  If  your 
committee  is  on  dresses  or  underwear,  recommend  the 
ready-to-wear  or  material  by  the  yard,  giving  com¬ 
parisons  in  cost  and  quality.  Be  reasonable  in  the 
amount  of  time  you  ask  Alice  and  her  mother  to  spend 
in  sewing. 

Let  each  committee  work  out  as  complete  an  exhibit 
as  possible  of  pictures,  samples,  etc.,  to  make  the  report 
clear.  Tested  samples  of  materials  recommended  would 
be  good  to  include.  The  combined  exhibits  of  all  the 
committees  should  make  an  interesting  display.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  committees  will  need  to  confer  in 
order  that  their  selections  may  make  ensembles.  Decide 
upon  a  type  of  girl  for  Alice,  her  coloring,  her  size,  etc., 
before  starting  work,  so  that  you  may  choose  good  color 
and  design.  You  might  select  some  girl  in  the  class  to 
represent  Alice. 

You  will  need  to  make  trips  to  stores  in  order  to  base 
your  decisions  upon  real  conditions.  If  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  for  the  committees  to  make  the  trips  alone, 
perhaps  the  mother  of  one  member  of  each  com- 
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mittee  would  have  time  to  help.  Before  you  go  on 
these  trips  decide  which  stores  you  will  visit.  Make  an 
outline  of  the  points  you  intend  to  investigate.  The 
more  nearly  complete  your  outline,  the  better  success 
you  will  have.  Submit  your  outline  to  your  teacher  for 
criticism,  as  you  will  want  to  be  sure  that  you  have 
covered  at  least  the  more  important  considerations.  If 
you  feel  that  you  need  further  study  on  any  point  con¬ 
sult  your  teacher  for  advice  as  to  reading  material. 

B.  [For  the  boysS\  Read  the  directions  under  A.  and  apply  them  to 
the  following  list.  This  list  is  the  inventory  Fred  Donham  made  of  his 
possessions  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  a  senior  in  high  school. 
Turn  back  in  your  notebook  to  your  solution  of  No.  23,  page  12Q. 
Use  the  amount  you  allotted  to  clothing  and  plan  Fred’s  wardrobe  so 
that  his  needs  for  the  year  will  be  met. 

Articles  in  Fred’s  Wardrobe  That  Are  Still  of  Use 


Shoes 

1  pr.  school  shoes — almost  new 

1  pr.  school  shoes — have  been  soled,  badly  worn,  usable  at  home, 
or  for  hiking 

1  pr.  tennis  shoes — badly  worn 
Hose 

2  pr.  wool  and  cotton — good  condition 
4  pr.  lisle — partly  worn 

1  pr.  long  socks,  lisle — almost  worn  out 

Hats 

1  cap — shapeless  and  badly  worn 
1  felt  hat — good  condition,  needs  cleaning 

Suits 

1  good  suit — in  good  condition,  medium  in  color,  tan  in  color 
tone 

1  suit — badly  worn 
1  pr.  knickers — faded  and  worn 

Coats 

1  winter  overcoat — almost  new,  rather  dark  gray 
1  spring  topcoat — badly  worn 

1  slicker — fair  condition,  has  been  worn  for  a  year 
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i  heavy  sweater — in  fair  shape,  dark  red  in  color 

1  light  weight  sweater — shapeless  and  worn 

Underwear 

3  B.V.D.’s — plain  weave  muslin,  almost  new 

2  B.V.D.’s — badly  worn  and  mended 
No  winter  underwear  on  hand 

Shirts 

3  white  broadcloth  shirts — almost  new 

2  colored  shirts — fabric  not  worn,  but  badly  faded 
i  white  shirt — collar  and  cuffs  breaking 

i  khaki  shirt — fairly  good  condition 

Gloves 

i  pr.  heavy  gloves — good  condition 
M  iscellaneous 

4  linen  handkerchiefs — good  condition 

3  cotton  handkerchiefs — good  condition 
3  cotton  handkerchiefs — badly  worn 

i  belt — beginning  to  be  shabby 

1  silk  muffler — almost  new 

2  ties — good 

3  ties — beginning  to  split,  can  no  longer  be  pressed  into  good 

shape 

48.  Follow  directions  given  to  girls  in  problem  47, 
page  308.  Apply  the  suggestions  to  the  preceding  list. 

Plan  Fred  Donham’s  outfit  for  the  coming  year. 

READINGS 

The  following  references  will  provide  a  great  deal  of  additional 
information  to  aid  you  in  turning  the  money  allotted  to  clothing  into 
satisfactory  wardrobes. 

Andrews,  Benjamin  R.,  Economics  of  the  Household  (Macmillan  Co., 
1923),  pp.  367-391,  Fabric  tests,  branded  goods,  methods  of  purchase, 
social  wastes  in  clothing. 

Butterick,  Helen  G.,  Principles  of  Clothing  Selection  (Macmillan  Co., 
1927),  Ch.  ii,  Principles  that  guide  in  the  choice  of  design;  Ch.  iii, 
Elements  of  composition;  Ch.  iv,  Color  in  its  relation  to  dress;  Ch.  v, 
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The  human  figure  and  clothing  design;  Ch.  xii,  Fashion  and  the  clothing 
industry. 

Denny,  Grace  G.,  Fabrics  and  How  to  Know  Them  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 

1923) .  Refer  to  this  book  for  the  recognition  of  fabrics. 

Donham,  S.  Agnes,  Spending  the  Family  Income  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 

1927),  Ch.  vi.  Standards  for  clothing. 

Dooley,  William  H.,  Textiles  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1924).  Choose  from 
among  the  chapters  for  information  on  the  manufacture  of  various 
fabrics,  on  the  selling  of  textiles,  and  on  testing  for  quality. 

Dyer,  Elizabeth,  Textile  Fabrics  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1923),  Ch.  i,  Why 
study  textiles?  Ch.  ii,  Values  sought  in  buying  textiles;  Ch.  vi,  How 
the  finishing  of  cloth  affects  its  value. 

Evans,  Mary,  Costume  Silhouettes  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1923).  This 
book  contains  very  interesting  pictures  of  costumes  of  various  years, 
some  showing  artistic  design,  others  showing  ridiculous  fashions. 
Laundry  Owners’  National  Association,  “The  Selection  and  Conservation  of 
Textiles,”  Department  of  Research,  1627  West  22nd  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Nystrom,  Paul  H.,  Economics  of  Fashion  (Ronald  Press,  1928).  This  book 
contains  very  interesting  discussions  and  illustrations  concerning  fashion 
changes.  Choose  the  chapters  that  interest  you. 

Pickens,  Mary  B.,  Secrets  of  Distinctive  Dress  (International  Textbook 
Press,  1918),  Ch.  i,  Fitting  your  clothing  to  your  personality;  Ch.  ii, 
The  first  requisite  for  being  well  dressed. 

Trilling,  Mabel,  and  Williams,  Florence,  A  Girl’s  Problems  in  Home 
Economics  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1926),  Ch.  iv,  How  our  clothing  keeps 
us  healthy;  Ch.  vi,  How  to  dress  in  good  taste;  Ch.  vii,  Fabrics  that 
we  use  every  day. 

Wells,  Jane  W.,  Dress  and  Look  Slender  (International  Textbooks  Press, 

1924) ,  Ch.  ii,  The  real  secret  of  dressing  to  look  slender;  Ch.  iii,  The 
little  things  that  make  big  differences  in  our  appearance. 

EXERCISES 

Follow  the  directions  and  write  the  answers  to  the  numbered 
questions. 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects 

1.  Make  an  inventory  of  your  own  wardrobe  and  plan  your  cloth¬ 
ing  expenditures  for  the  coming  year. 

2.  Make  a  collection  of  samples  that  might  be  used  for  your  summer 
wardrobe,  including  underwear,  slips,  and  dresses.  Subject  them  to 
various  tests  and  discuss  their  values. 

3.  Select  several  kinds  of  cotton  underwear  or  shirts  or  any  other 
men’s  garments  and  compare  them  in  quality  and  price. 
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THE  PURCHASE  OF  SHELTER 

A.  Before  reading  this  unit  write  answers  to  the  following 
questions : 

1.  Suppose  that  your  family  is  planning  to  move  and  you  are  going 
with  your  father  and  mother  to  look  at  possible  quarters.  List  the 
qualities  you  will  seek. 

2.  How  would  a  family  decide  how  much  rent  to  pay? 

3.  How  would  a  family  decide  whether  to  rent  or  whether  to  buy? 

4.  List  the  various  expenses  incidental  to  moving. 

5.  What  would  guide  you  in  deciding  whether  a  rental  was 
fair  or  too  high? 

6.  When  you  rent,  what  items  of  cost  does  the  rental  cover? 

7.  How  do  these  items  differ  when  you  buy? 

8.  Why  are  shelter  costs  higher  in  a  city  than  in  a  small  town,  or 
in  the  country? 

9.  Does  the  higher  cost  in  the  city  buy  more  than  the  lower  cost 
in  other  regions?  Explain. 

10.  Show  by  examples  that  good  family  life  depends  upon  proper 
shelter. 

B.  Read  the  following  pages.  Do  not  answer  the  questions 
in  writing  at  this  first  reading. 
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I.  EVERY  FAMILY  MUST  SELECT  AND  PURCHASE  SHELTER 


Whether  we  rent  or  whether  we  own,  we  are  giving  out 
money.  In  return  we  receive  the  shelter  within  which  family 
life  develops.  Since  colonial  days  our  shelter  needs  and  forms 
have  changed  radically  (refer  to  Unit  I).  This  huge  country 
of  ours  offers  a  wide  range  of  possibilities  in  living.  From  the 
extremely  isolated  ranch  home  on  the  uplands  of  Montana  to 
the  congested  poverty-stricken  regions  of  the  largest  cities,  we 
show  a  wide  variety  in  the  manner  in  which  family  needs  are 
met.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
United  States  is  high  as  compared  with  many  other  regions, 
there  are  huge  numbers  of  families  whose  shelter  has  no  recom¬ 
mendation  but  cheapness.  In  contrast,  there  are  many  homes 
that  are  ingenious  and  even  extravagant  in  their  forms  and  ap¬ 
pointments.  Between  these  extremes  lie  the  homes  of  the 
great  majority.  Each  has  advantages  and  disadvantages  which 
every  family  seeking  a  home  must  consider. 
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II.  HOW  SHALL  WE  KNOW  WHAT  TO  SELECT? 


Three  phases  of  the  investigation  that  must  be  made  by 
each  family  in  its  search  for  shelter  are:  first,  the  interior 
physical  aspects,  such  as  arrangement  of  rooms,  closet  space, 
finish  of  woodwork ;  second,  the  location  of  the  shelter.  Is  it 
convenient  to  the  father’s  work,  to  shopping  districts,  to 
schools?  What  of  the  community  in  which  the  shelter  is 
placed?  Is  it  clean?  Are  there  improvements?  The  third 
consideration  is  the  cost.  Are  we  getting  as  much  for  our 
money  as  we  might  if  we  choose  one  of  many  others  avail¬ 
able?  How  much  shall  we  pay  for  our  shelter?  We  must 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  details  of  these  three  aspects  of 
housing  before  we  make  a  decision  about  a  particular  house. 

Let  us  consider  physical  aspects  of  the  interior  that  will 
give  satisfaction.  Certainly  we  must  have  such  construction 
that  our  homes  may  be  kept  warm  and  dry  in  inclement 
weather.  That  is,  the  walls  should  be  so  built,  the  window 
casings  so  constructed,  and  such  means  of  heating  supplied 
that  at  all  times  we  may  be  comfortable.  While  the  stove  is 
still  used  to  provide  heat,  a  central  heating  plant,  or  furnace, 
for  the  whole  building,  whether  a  house  or  an  apartment,  is 
more  economical  of  both  space  and  effort.  Many  regions  have 
progressed  still  further  and  have  built  central  heating  plants 
to  provide  warmth  for  a  whole  community  of  houses.  Not 
only  should  our  homes  provide  warmth  in  winter,  but  they 
should  give  us  protection  from  intense  heat  in  the  summer. 
Constant  fresh  air,  a  requisite  for  health,  should,  at  all  times, 
be  possible. 

Our  rooms  and  windows  should  be  arranged  to  allow  suf¬ 
ficient  sunlight.  More  and  more  we  are  coming  to  appreciate 
the  health-giving  value  of  the  sun’s  rays.  The  sun  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  many  ailments  and  of  the  bacterial  foes  of 
the  human  race.  Our  living  quarters  should  be  so  constructed 
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that  we  may  take  advantage  of  its  curative  and  preventive 
powers.  Windowpanes  that  admit  the  passage  of  the  curative 
rays  are  now  on  the  market.  It  is  a  happy  arrangement  which 
allows  the  sun,  at  some  time  during  the  day,  to  shine  into  each 
room.  On  the  other  hand,  our  eyes  must  not  be  subjected  to  a 
great  glare.  Not  only  must  the  natural  light  be  ample,  but  the 
means  of  artificial  lighting  should  receive  attention.  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  the  ideal  lighting  because  of  the  simplicity  and  con¬ 
venience  of  operation.  A  dwelling  place  that  is  adapted  to 
family  needs  should  have  numerous  wall  and  floor  plugs,  so 
that  fixtures  may  be  connected  to  give  adequate  light  to  any 
activity.  A  light  by  the  side  of  a  chair  or  bookrack,  another 
beside  the  dresser,  one  over  the  sink  so  that  the  worker  does 
not  cast  a  shadow  upon  her  hands — these  are  examples  of 
lighting  for  comfort  in  work  and  recreation. 

An  important  consideration  for  shelter  is  that  it  should 
provide  sufficient  space  for  wholesome  family  life.  Each 
person,  whether  adult  or  child,  needs  privacy.  We  all  need  to 
get  away  from  other  people  at  times,  to  do  things  unobserved, 
if  we  are  to  develop  happily.  Little  children,  for  instance,  need 
to  experiment  with  their  toys  all  by  themselves.  The  sixteen- 
year-old  girl  should  be  able  to  fashion  a  hat  or  other  bit  of 
dress  apparel  without  all  the  members  of  the  family  asking 
about  it  and  watching  its  progress  when  its  outcome  is  still 
problematical.  We  need  a  sufficient  amount  of  space  for  family 
activities,  such  as  sleeping,  eating,  preparing  of  food,  reading, 
and  recreation.  Because  of  the  congestion  of  our  large  cities 
space  is  very  costly.  We  are  sometimes  forced  to  reduce  the 
areas  of  our  homes  to  a  size  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
family.  Privacy  for  bathing  and  other  phases  of  personal  care 
is  of  prime  necessity  if  we  are  to  develop  and  maintain  our 
self-respect.  In  the  poorer  regions  of  our  cities  the  bathroom 
has  been  crowded  out,  or  rather  it  never  got  into  a  great  many 
homes.  Privacy  for  personal  care  is  grossly  neglected  and 
adults  and  children  both  have  little  incentive  to  keep  them- 
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selves  clean.  The  cost  of  cleanliness  is  sometimes  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive.  In  many  farm  homes  all  water  must  be  carried  from 
a  well,  and  there  is  no  plumbing  to  take  care  of  the  refuse. 
After  a  long  day  of  toil  the  cost  in  effort  for  a  cleansing,  re¬ 
freshing  bath  is  too  great,  and  comfort  and  well-being  suffer. 
It  is  also  important  that  sufficient  space  be  provided  for  each 
member  of  the  family  to  have  a  place  for  his  own  possessions. 
Each  child  may  be  held  responsible  for  his  or  her  place  and 
through  its  care  may  develop  habits  of  order  and  carefulness. 
Training  children  in  good  habits  is  almost  impossible  if  the 
home  does  not  provide  the  satisfactory  physical  background. 

Arrangement  of  the  various  areas  influences  the  comfort 
of  living  for  the  entire  family  and  the  ease  of  management 
on  the  part  of  the  mother.  A  home  may  be  divided  into  three 
areas,  working,  recreation,  and  the  sleeping  and  dressing  area. 
The  kitchen  is  the  working  area,  the  living  and  dining  room 
constitute  the  recreation  area,  while  the  sleeping  and  bathrooms 
make  up  for  the  third.  Bedrooms  and  bath  should  be  grouped 
together,  that  is,  they  should  be  convenient  to  each  other  yet 
somewhat  set  apart.  The  kitchen  should  be  in  the  least  prom¬ 
inent  part  of  the  house,  convenient  to  the  delivery  of  supplies 
and  the  disposal  of  waste.  The  dining  room,  of  course,  should 
be  placed  conveniently  for  the  service  of  food  from  the  kitchen. 
The  living  room  is  often  placed  between  the  dining  and  sleep¬ 
ing  areas  although  various  other  arrangements  are  possible. 
The  living  room  must  have  access  to  the  front  entrance  and 
to  other  parts  of  the  house.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  hallway.  If  there  is  but  one  bath  it  should  be  so 
placed  that  it  will  be  accessible  without  going  through  a  bed¬ 
room.  If  possible,  it  should  open  off  the  central  hall. 

Sufficient  space  for  the  storage  of  clothing  and  all  the  other 
innumerable  articles  of  household  use  is  a  prime  necessity. 
Each  bedroom  should  certainly  have  a  roomy  closet.  There 
should  be  one  in  the  hall  for  wraps  and  overshoes  and  um¬ 
brellas,  and  one  for  the  storage  of  linens  convenient  to  bed- 
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rooms  and  bathroom.  Sufficient  closet  space  to  care  for  all 
kitchen  equipment,  a  medicine  cabinet,  and  one  or  two  extra 
closets  if  space  be  available  will  lighten  the  mother’s  task  and 
enable  better  care  of  family  possessions. 

Another  requisite  for  comfort  in  living  is  that  rooms  be 
shaped  and  spaced  so  that  our  furnishings  fit  into  them  in  a 
satisfying  manner.  A  bedroom,  for  instance,  should  have  one 
wall  space  that  will  accommodate  one  bed  or  twin  beds,  an- 


Furnishings  that  are  arranged  for  comfort  and  convenience  invite 

us  to  use  them. 

other  wall  for  a  dresser,  a  place  for  chairs  and  perhaps  a  chest 
of  drawers.  A  passageway  around  beds,  and  a  passageway  to 
the  closet  and  to  the  windows  should  be  easy  if  we  are  to  use 
the  bedroom  with  comfort.  A  living  room  rectangular  in  shape 
provides  opportunity  for  happy  arrangements  of  furniture, 
since  a  grouping  at  either  end  is  possible.  For  instance,  at 
one  end  may  be  placed  a  reading  chair,  a  stand,  a  bookcase, 
and  a  lamp.  At  the  other  end  might  be  found  a  writing  desk 
with  a  lamp  and  chair  and  waste  basket.  Thus  there  are  two 
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attractive  units  whose  separation  is  possible  because  the  room 
is  longer  than  it  is  wide.  The  long  walls  also  provide  space 
for  a  large  piece  of  furniture,  such  as  a  davenport,  as  well  as 
spaces  for  windows  and  doors.  In  placing  furniture  larger 
pieces  should  always  be  placed  against  the  larger  walls,  and 
the  lines  of  furniture  should  follow  the  lines  of  the  walls.  Plac¬ 
ing  rugs  and  furniture  across  cor¬ 
ners  is  usually  in  bad  taste.  Ob¬ 
viously  rooms  so  planned  that  they 
provide  comfort  in  living  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  artistic  decoration 
are  worth  more  to  us  than  are 
rooms  badly  adapted  to  our  pur¬ 
pose. 

Another  choice  open  to  us  is 
whether  we  shall  have  quarters  in 
a  multifamily  house  or  whether 
the  house  shall  be  for  us  alone. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  large 
cities  many  families  live  in  apart¬ 
ments  or  tenements,  in  the  United 
States  the  house  is  still  over¬ 
whelmingly  the  dwelling  place  for 
one  family.  Each  family  needs  to 
be  isolated  from  all  other  families 

to  a  certain  extent  if  conditions  ment  buildingF  of  tweity- 

are  to  be  ideal.  In  apartment  seven  floors  with  four 

,  ,1  j  c  •  •  apartments  to  a  floor, 

buildings  one  method  of  giving 

isolation  is  by  sound-proof  walls  and  floors.  This  is  an 
expensive  detail  of  construction  and  often  impossible. 
As  a  result  the  cheaper  multifamily  structures  allow  even 
the  ordinary  noises  of  conversation  and  living  to  pene¬ 
trate  on  all  sides.  Windows  should  be  so  arranged  that  ten¬ 
ants  cannot  see  into  each  other’s  rooms.  Back  porches 
should  provide  privacy.  A  neighborhood  of  apartment  build- 
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ings  means  much  greater  congestion  than  does  one  of  single¬ 
family  homes,  since  three  to  five  or  more  times  as  many  per¬ 
sons  use  the  streets  and  sidewalks.  Lots  are  more  nearly 
covered  by  apartment  buildings  than  by  houses,  the  owners  in 
the  latter  usually  having  yards  as  one  of  their  attractions.  The 
house  provides  a  greater  degree  of  freedom,  particularly  for 
children,  than  does  the  apartment,  because  of  a  private  base¬ 
ment  and  yard  as  well  as  a  usually  greater  allotment  of  space 
within.  A  decision  which  many  families  must  make  is  whether 
the  single-family  house  will  be  of  greater  advantage  to  all  than 
would  an  apartment,  since  due  to  land  costs  the  single  house 
in  a  large  city  is  usually  much  more  costly  to  rent  than  is  an 
apartment  providing  the  same  number  of  rooms. 

Built-in  equipment  in  the  kitchen  should  be  so  arranged 
that  meal-getting  requires  as  few  steps  as  possible.  The 
relation  of  ice  chest,  sink,  table,  stove,  and  supply  cabinet 
should  provide  for  the  greatest  economy  of  effort.  Heights  of 
the  working  spaces  should  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  height  of  the 
worker  so  that  both  stooping  and  reaching  up  may  be  avoided. 
The  finish  of  the  floors  and  walls  should  be  such  that  a  min¬ 
imum  of  care  will  provide  sanitary  conditions.  Beauty  of 
finish  and  a  good  state  of  repair  will  give  aesthetic  satisfaction. 
All  such  items  must  be  considered  when  a  family  is  selecting 
a  house. 

i.  Paste  in  your  notebook  a  floor  plan  which  you 
think  would  be  satisfactory  for  the  Donham  family 
when  Alice  is  sixteen.  Sunday  editions  of  newspapers 
and  many  magazines  print  floor  plans.  Devise  a  plan  of 
your  own  if  you  fail  to  find  anything  satisfactory. 

Explain  your  choice  in  respect  to  the  above  details. 

Where  we  live  is  quite  as  important  as  are  the  interior 
arrangements  of  our  living  quarters.  It  is  essential  for  the 
father  to  have  easy  access  to  his  work.  To  be  within  walking 
distance,  if  he  be  an  industrial  worker,  might  mean  an  unde¬ 
sirable  proximity  to  factories  with  their  usual  smoke-laden  at- 
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mosphere  and  bad  housing  conditions.  If  he  is  a  clerical 
worker,  or  owns  a  business  in  an  outlying  district,  it  may  be 
possible  to  live  very  near.  If  it  is  necessary  to  live  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  transportation  should  be  such  that  his  trip  back  and 
forth  will  take  as  small  a  toll  of  energy  and  time  as  is  possible. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  a  convenient  shopping  district  where 
the  mother  may  purchase  supplies  for  her  household  with 
economy  of  money  and  effort.  Schools,  playgrounds,  and  Sun¬ 
day  schools  should  be  easy  of  access  for  the  children.  Many 
areas  in  cities,  because  of  their  congestion,  seem  to  have 
neglected  the  needs  of  childhood. 

Most  large  cities  grew  so  fast  that  there  was  little  true 
planning.  As  a  consequence  there  are  many  regions  poorly 
adapted  for  living,  either  for  adults  or  children.  Within  a 
comparatively  few  years  most  cities  have  adopted  building 
codes.  These  make  definite  restrictions  as  to  what  may  be 
constructed  and  how.  Because  of  the  hazard  of  fire,  frame 
buildings  are  not  allowed  within  the  limits  of  some  cities ;  in 
others  permission  is  granted  to  such  regions  as  build  one- 
family  houses  at  definite  distances.  Before  any  dwelling  may 
be  occupied  it  must  be  inspected  by  a  city  inspector  to  see 
that  it  follows  the  city  requirements.  Cities  vary  as  to 
these  requirements.  Typical  ones,  however,  are  that  struc¬ 
tures  must  be  set  back  a  certain  number  of  feet  from  the 
sidewalk,  that  no  basement  rooms  may  be  occupied  as  dwell¬ 
ings  unless  a  certain  large  proportion  of  the  wall  height  is 
above  the  ground,  that  each  room  must  have  at  least  one 
outside  window,  that  the  electric  wiring  must  be  standard, 
that  running  water  and  a  toilet  must  be  supplied  to  each 
family.  A  zoning  law  restricts  factories  to  some  regions  and 
dwellings  to  others.  While  this  often  makes  it  necessary  for 
workers  to  live  at  some  distance  from  their  place  of  employ¬ 
ment,  it  enables  residence  districts  to  be  free  of  the  odors  and 
smoke  and  dust  which  too  often  accompany  the  factory  region. 
Lack  of  planning  early  in  a  city’s  development  makes  it  ex- 
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tremely  costly  to  provide  parks  and  other  recreational  centers 
later.  It  is  to  a  city’s  advantage  to  landscape  its  river  and 
lake  fronts,  and  to  build  streets  wide  enough  to  accommodate 
ever-increasing  congestion.  City  planning  is  coming  to  be  a 
profession,  and  future  developments  promise  to  be  less  neglect¬ 
ful  of  those  values  that  make  for  a  good  standard  of  family 
living. 

The  character  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  in  which  a 
family  finds  itself  affects  the  value  of  its  shelter.  That  is, 
if  streets  and  alleys  are  paved  and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition, 
if  the  buildings  are  sightly  and  kept  in  good  repair,  if  the 
congestion  is  not  too  great,  if  the  standards  of  the  other  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  neighborhood  are  desirable,  if  there  are  trees  and 
grass  and  near-by  parks  and  playgrounds,  then  a  suite  of 
rooms  has  greater  value  than  identical  quarters  set  less  ad¬ 
vantageously. 

2.  Discuss  the  above  statement. 

A  slight  majority  of  all  dwellings  in  the  United  States 
are  rural;  that  is,  they  are  located  in  the  country  or  in  a 
village.  Sources  of  value  in  these  regions  are  in  contrast  with 
those  in  the  city.  For  instance,  in  the  city  we  must  pay 
heavily  for  light  and  air  and  comparative  isolation ;  in  the 
country  they  cost  but  little.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmer 
desires  running  water  and  sewage  disposal  he  must  construct 
plants  himself,  a  more  costly  process  than  the  cooperative 
city  system.  The  isolation  of  the  country  is  fast  disappearing 
due  to  the  telephone,  mail  delivery,  the  automobile,  good  roads, 
and  the  radio.  Nevertheless,  the  city  dweller  has  easier  access 
to  the  interesting  developments  in  art  and  science  that  make 
this  age  so  fascinating.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city  dweller 
may  become  shallow.  He  floats  with  the  tide  of  constantly 
changing  interests  and  pursues  none  of  them  sufficiently  to 
give  him  depth  or  a  degree  of  stability.  The  activities  in  rural 
living  call  out  the  creative  efforts  of  man  and  woman,  in  con- 
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trast  to  the  monotonous,  noninspiring  type  of  work  char¬ 
acteristic  of  industrial  occupations.  Many  families,  particu¬ 
larly  while  the  father  and  mother  are  young,  are  forced  to 
choose  between  the  city  and  the  country.  Such  a  choice,  need¬ 
less  to  say,  is  very  difficult. 

3.  Select  some  region  known  to  the  class  and  list  in 
parallel  columns  the  values  and  the  disadvantages  that 
would  be  experienced  by  a  family  living  in  that  com¬ 
munity. 

The  third  consideration  is  that  of  the  cost  of  shelter. 
Living  quarters  that  fail  to  provide  a  healthful  environment 
for  a  family  are  costly  at  any  price.  When  housing  retards 
both  physical  and  mental  development,  either  by  its  form  or  its 
location,  that  housing  would  be  costly  were  it  a  gift.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  low  level  of  the  average  income  does  not  enable 
all  families  to  choose  such  quarters  as  would  encourage  physical 
and  mental  development.  A  great  social  problem  is  to  so 
adjust  the  housing  situation  that  the  future  will  bring  a  rapid 
lessening  of  the  shelter  disadvantages  now  suffered  by  such 
great  numbers. 

Perhaps  a  majority  of  families  would  be  pleased  to  own 
their  homes.  There  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
ownership.  Flitting  from  place  to  place  does  not  encourage 
the  same  interests  and  the  thrifty  attitude  as  does  the  stability 
that  accompanies  home  ownership.  When  we  own  our  homes 
we  are  interested  in  their  upkeep,  and  in  the  type  of  com¬ 
munity  that  we  know  will  be  ours  for  a  long  time.  We  feel 
closer  to  the  government  that  collects  our  tax  money  and  gives 
us  in  return  street  improvement,  schools,  fire  and  police  pro¬ 
tection.  The  sense  of  responsibility  necessary  to  wise  re¬ 
publican  government  is  fostered  in  the  family  which  owns  its 
home.  If  we  expect  to  live  in  a  community  for  some  time  we 
are  more  likely  to  identify  ourselves  with  that  community,  and 
to  develop  friendships  and  pleasant  social  relations.  This  has  a 
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wholesome  influence  both  on  parents  and  children.  We  wish 
to  be  admired  by  our  neighbors,  and  when  we  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  other  home  owners  our  ambitions  and  our 
pride  are  aroused.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
gone  on  record  as  advocating  home  ownership  for  its  members, 
in  spite  of  some  rather  obvious  disadvantages  to  the  industrial 
worker.  In  a  study  made  in  St.  Paul  concerning  the  relation 
of  living  conditions  and  home  ownership,  the  following  data 
concerning  the  state  of  repair  is  given: 


Percentage  of  Buildings  Showing  State  of  Repairs  When  Occupied 

by  Tenants  and  Owners 


Condition  of  Buildings 

Buildings  Occupied 
by  Tenants 

Buildings  Occupied 
by  Owners 

Good  . 

53.85  per  cent 

69.37  per  cent 

Fair  . 

29.37  cent 

21.72  per  cent 

Bad  . 

16.78  per  cent 

8.91  per  cent 

100.00  per  cent 

100.00  per  cent 

4.  What  do  you  deduce  from  these  figures  as  to  the 
effect  of  ownership  on  family  life?  Explain. 

On  the  other  hand,  ownership  presents  disadvantages.  The 
workman  has  his  labor  to  sell  and  he  should  be  free  to  sell  it 
in  the  market  that  will  give  him  the  highest  price.  If  he  owns 
a  home  he  cannot  readily  shift  from  one  locality  to  another. 
Consequently,  ownership  by  large  groups  of  industrial  workers 
tends  to  keep  down  the  wage  of  that  group.  The  employer 
can  keep  his  workers  at  a  lower  wage  than  if  they  were  free 
to  seek  a  better  market.  A  home-owner  is  responsible  for  care 
of  the  lawn,  details  of  repair,  payment  of  taxes,  etc.  He  runs 
a  risk  of  loss  through  depreciation,  although  he  also  has  a 
chance  at  increased  value. 

A  great  many  elements  enter  into  the  cost  of  shelter. 
Whether  we  rent  or  whether  we  own  we  must  pay  for  each 
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one  of  these  elements.  If  we  rent  we  pay  the  landlord  a 
lump  sum.  He  distributes  the  amount  among  his  various 
expenses  and  keeps  the  remainder  as  profit  on  his  investment. 
Let  us  take  as  an  example  a  cottage  worth  $8,000  in  a  large 
town.  If  you  owned  this  cottage  it  would  be  costing  you  the 
interest  on  $8,000,  for  if  you  had  this  money  in  good  securities 
you  would  be  getting  about  5^  per  cent  interest.  You  would 
also  have  to  pay  taxes ;  that  is,  your  government  would  collect 
a  fair  share  of  your  earnings  in  order  to  carry  on  its  activities. 
Let  us  say  the  tax  is  $100  per  year.  Insurance  of  $30  against 
fire  and  tornado,  fuel  $95,  repairs  $200,  garbage  and  ash  re¬ 
moval  $15,  are  other  yearly  items  you  must  pay.  As  this 
cottage  becomes  older  it  will  be  worth  less  money.  Each 
year,  then,  you  should  figure  that  your  living  has  cost  you 
about  3  per  cent  depreciation  on  the  value  of  the  cottage. 
Should  the  alley  or  street  be  paved  while  you  own  the  cottage, 
you  would  have  to  pay  your  share  of  the  costs  of  such  im¬ 
provements. 

5.  List  the  services  that  are  provided  cooperatively 
by  the  taxes  paid. 

6.  What  would  this  cottage  cost  you  per  month  pro¬ 
vided  there  were  no  other  expenses  than  those  listed? 

If  you  rented,  your  monthly  payment  would  cover,  in  the 
landlord’s  budget,  all  the  above  costs.  An  additional  sum 
would  be  charged  to  take  care  of  the  landlord’s  risk  and  profit. 

Whether  we  live  in  a  large  city  or  in  a  small  town  the 
problems  of  purchasing  shelter  are  similar.  That  is,  each 
family  must  know  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  an 
adequate  standard  of  living.  The  father  and  mother  must 
analyze  all  the  values  that  a  house  or  apartment  offers  as  to 
location  and  interior,  in  order  to  know  whether  it  will  suit 
the  work  and  recreation  of  their  family.  They  must  also 
analyze  the  costs  over  a  period  of  time  in  order  to  compare 
the  financial  advantage  of  one  shelter  with  others.  Since 
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the  problems  are  similar  in  all  regions,  the  experiences  of  the 
Donhams  and  their  relatives,  the  Gordons,  will  show  us  a 
procedure  that  any  family  might  follow  in  selecting  its  living 
quarters. 


III.  THE  DONHAMS  DECIDED  TO  MOVE 

Below  is  a  sketch  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  Donham 
family  lived  and  for  which  they  paid  fifty-five  dollars  per 
month.  They  lived  in  Chicago  where  property  values  are  very 
high.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  want 

s. 


26' 


2ND  FLOOR. 

An  apartment  that  was  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Donham  family. 
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to  live  within  an  hour’s  ride  of  the  downtown  region,  because 
this  region  gives  employment  to  such  a  huge  number  of  work¬ 
ers.  These  workers  compete  with  each  other  in  what  they 
will  pay  for  living  space.  Competition  and  the  limited  supply 
of  space  make  rentals  very  high.  In  a  medium  sized  town, 
or  in  a  small  town  where  there  are  but  a  few  people  demanding 
living  quarters,  fifty-five  dollars  might  easily  rent  a  house  of 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  rooms. 

The  rooms  shown  here  are  in  a  court  apartment,  both  front 
and  rear  windows  facing  into  courts.  The  street  is  toward 
the  west.  The  arrows  along  the  south  wall  show  that  the  wall 
continues  in  both  directions,  another  family  having  rooms  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall.  The  bath,  dining  room,  and  kitchen 
windows  face  into  the  rear  court.  This  court  is  a  space  sixty 
feet  wide  that  opens  into  the  alley.  The  front  court  opening 
into  the  street  is  also  sixty  feet  wide.  The  whole  building  is 
this  shape: 


E 


The  shaded  portion  locates  the  Donham  apartment. 

7.  Show  why  the  court  would  be  sixty  feet  wide. 

8.  How  wide  is  the  front  entrance  hall? 

These  rooms  are  in  a  three-story  apartment  building,  there¬ 
fore  the  front  entrance  serves  six  families.  The  apartment 
across  the  entrance  hall  duplicates  the  one  shown,  except  that 
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the  rooms  are  in  reverse  order,  the  living  room  in  each  being 
next  to  the  hall.  Since  this  is  a  court  apartment,  the  rooms 
are  somewhat  in  the  shadow  of  the  walls  that  extend  out  to 
the  east  and  the  west.  This  made  the  Donham’s  rooms  less 
light  than  would  be  ideal.  Ventilation  was  interfered  with, 
also.  The  Donhams  made  it  a  practice,  however,  to  open  the 
dining-room  windows  at  night  to  obtain  a  cross  draft  through 
the  bedroom  and  the  living  room.  In  the  winter  this  had  the 
disadvantage  of  cooling  the  entire  apartment.  With  steam 
heat,  however,  the  rooms  soon  warmed  after  the  windows  were 
closed.  The  court  caused  a  certain  lack  of  privacy  as  tenants 
could  see  into  each  other’s  windows.  Noises  in  either  court 
seemed  to  fall  upon  the  walls  somewhat  as  a  sounding  board 
and  to  increase  in  volume. 

Mrs.  Donham  was  dissatisfied  with  this  apartment  for  several 
other  reasons,  an  important  one  being  that  it  made  the  problem 
of  management  very  difficult.  Since  there  was  but  one  bed¬ 
room  it  was  given  to  the  children  so  that  callers  would  not 
interfere  with  their  bedtime  schedule.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donham 
slept  on  an  in-a-door  bed  in  the  living  room  at  night.  The 
closet  in  which  the  bed  was  kept  during  the  day  had  no 
ventilation,  and  Mrs.  Donham  felt  that  this  was  unhealthy 
since  it  was  necessary  to  put  the  bed  up  early  in  the  morning. 

9.  Why  did  Mrs.  Donham  feel  that  this  was  neces¬ 
sary? 

There  were  but  two  closets  in  the  apartment.  One  was  in 
the  reception  hall  for  wraps,  umbrellas,  etc.  Another  5  feet 
6  inches  by  3  feet  6  inches  in  the  rear  hall  was  the  only  space 
available  for  all  the  other  clothing  and  the  shoes,  for  storing 
the  linens,  the  bed  clothing,  the  children’s  toys,  etc.  It  was 
a  most  unwise  plan,  Mrs.  Donham  found,  that  did  not  place 
a  closet  in  a  bedroom. 

10.  Measure  this  space  in  a  corner  of  your  class¬ 
room.  Would  it  be  adequate  for  all  its  storage 
demands? 
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ii.  Trace  the  path  the  children  would  have  to  take 
in  order  to  hang  their  wraps  in  the  front  closet  if  they 
came  in  at  the  back  door.  What  are  the  disadvantages? 

Mr.  Bonham  made  a  rack  and  Mrs.  Donham  placed  it  in 
a  corner  of  the  dining  room  and  put  a  home-made  screen 
around  it  to  avoid  the  above  disadvantage. 

12.  Why  was  this  but  a  makeshift? 

In  studying  her  apartment  Mrs.  Donham  decided  that  it 
was  designed  for  entertaining  rather  than  for  living,  at  least 
as  far  as  her  particular  needs  were  concerned-  She  made  the 
following  calculations : 


Hours  Dining  Room  Was  Used 


Breakfast . 20  minutes  x  5  (whole  family)  100  minutes 

Lunch . 20  minutes  x  4  (father  absent)  80  minutes 

Dinner . 60  minutes  x  5  (whole  family)  300  minutes 


Total  480  minutes  or  8  hours 
Hours  Bedroom  Was  Used 

At  night . 11  hours  x  3  (children)  .  33  hours 

In  afternoon .  2  hours  (Tom)  .  2  hours 

35  hours 

Space  for  dining  Space  in  bedroom 

9  sq.  ft.  x  13  =  1 12  sq.  ft.  10  sq.  ft.  x  13  =  130  sq.  ft. 

That  shows  that  the  Bonhams  were  paying  about  the  same 
for  dining  space  used  8  hours  per  day  as  they  were  paying  for 
35  hours’  use  in  the  bedroom. 

Mrs.  Bonham  decided  that  the  space  devoted  to  eating  was 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  hours  spent  in 
the  dining  room.  She  felt,  also,  that  the  entertainment  of 
occasional  guests  did  not  justify  the  space  devoted  to  the 
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dining  room.  It  was  necessary  to  go  through  the  dining  room 
to  get  to  any  other  room  from  the  kitchen,  making  of  the  dining 
room  a  passageway.  As  a  result,  it  needed  more  cleaning  than 
should  have  been  necessary.  Then,  too,  the  building  was  old, 
the  floors,  woodwork,  and  plumbing  showed  the  effects  of  years 
of  wear. 

This  apartment  was  very  convenient  for  Mr.  Donham  since 
it  was  near  a  direct  car  line  to  his  work  and  he  had  to  ride 
but  twenty-five  minutes  each  way.  Also,  it  w&s  within  three 
blocks  of  an  excellent  school  and  Alice  and  Fred  had  no  car 
lines  or  streets  with  heavy  traffic  to  cross.  A  church  of  their 
religious  denomination  was  near  by  and  a  very  good  shop¬ 
ping  district  for  every  kind  of  supply  was  within  three  blocks. 
This  was  a  great  convenience  as  well  as  a  saving  in  carfare 
for  Mrs.  Donham. 

The  neighborhood  was  but  fairly  desirable.  The  streets 
and  alleys  were  not  kept  as  clean  as  good  sanitation  demanded. 
There  were  several  apartment  buildings  in  the  same  block  whose 
owners  lived  out  of  the  city.  As  they  did  not  see  the  condition 
of  their  property,  and  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  money 
return,  they  discouraged  the  agents  in  expending  sums  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  As  a  consequence  a  lowered  rent  drew  tenants 
who  proved  undesirable  as  neighbors.  Mrs.  Donham  dis¬ 
covered  their  undesirability  by  overhearing  the  children  at 
play,  and  by  the  remarks  her  own  children  made,  and  by 
observation  of  the  habits  of  cleanliness  and  standards  of  action 
which  these  tenants  exhibited.  The  only  place  in  which  the 
children  could  play  was  a  courtyard  in  the  rear  in  which  clothes 
were  usually  hung  out  to  dry.  This  court  was  very  small 
since  garages  had  been  built  back  into  it,  but  the  streets  and 
alley  offered  the  only  other  alternatives. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donham  budgeted  the  following  Janu¬ 
ary  they  decided  to  investigate  other  localities.  They  be¬ 
lieved  they  could  rent  quarters  better  adapted  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  needs  at  a  price  they  could  afford.  Mrs.  Donham  spent 
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several  days  in  different  sections  of  the  city  and  discovered 
an  apartment  that  she  felt  to  be  a  decided  improvement  even 
though  it  was  not  ideal  for  a  family  of  three  children.  She 


N. 


The  Donhams  decided  to  .move  into  this  apartment  because  it  met 

their  needs  more  satisfactorily. 


and  Mr.  Donham  considered  all  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages,  studied  their  finances  and  decided  to  move  when 
their  lease  terminated  at  the  end  of  January. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  apartment  was  proportioned  iden- 
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tically  like  the  one  in  which  they  were  living,  but  with  a 
very  different  arrangement  of  spaces.  Above  is  a  sketch. 

13.  Starting  in  the  reception  hall,  imagine  yourself 
on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  this  apartment.  Look  into 
each  closet  to  see  the  size.  Note  number  and  size  of 
windows. 

14.  Compare  the  two  reception  halls  in  size.  The 
two  living  rooms.  Do  you  think  these  new  sizes  will 
be  adequate?  Measure  off  the  spaces  in  your  class¬ 
room  and  then  judge. 

15.  How  many  closets  were  built  in? 

16.  Remembering  the  needs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don- 
ham  and  of  each  of  the  children,  what  use  would  you 
suggest  for  each  of  these  closets?  Will  Mrs.  Donham’s 
managerial  problems  be  lessened? 

17.  Compare  the  two  apartments  as  to  exposure. 

Which  is  preferable? 

Mrs.  Donham  thought  the  kitchen  arrangement  especially 
good  since  the  space  apportioned  to  dining  was  now  probably 
costing  its  just  share.  She  planned  to  use  the  dining  room 
screens  to  shut  off  the  work  end  of  the  kitchen  while  they  were 
at  dinner.  There  were  two  of  these,  each  of  which  would 
stretch  to  four  feet  when  set  up. 

18.  Would  these  be  adequate  to  hide  the  work  end 
of  the  kitchen?  Where  might  they  be  kept  when  not  in 
use? 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donham  felt  that  this  apartment  offered 
a  much  happier  arrangement,  particularly  since  the  location 
was  good.  It  was  in  a  comparatively  new  building  and  the 
entire  neighborhood  had  a  well  kept  appearance.  They  were 
four  blocks  from  a  highly  recommended  school.  A  commu¬ 
nity  organization  had  established  a  playground  on  a  vacant 
lot  just  a  block  away.  This  was  equipped  for  small  children, 
and  apparatus  for  the  larger  children  was  on  the  school  grounds. 
This  promised  to  solve  the  play  space  for  the  Donham  chil- 
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dren.  A  small  but  lovely  park  was  located  four  blocks  to  the 
north.  The  atmosphere  of  this  section  was  much  cleaner  than 
in  the  old  location  because  it  was  further  removed  from  the 
sources  of  heaviest  smoke. 

It  was  some  distance  from  the  busy  part  of  the  city  and 
Mr.  Donham  would  have  to  change  cars  to  get  to  work.  The 
trip  would  take  him  ten  minutes  longer  each  way.  Near-by 
shopping  districts  were  inferior  to  those  Mrs.  Donham  had 
been  patronizing,  but  they  gave  promise  of  developing  very 
quickly. 

The  new  apartment  was  on  the  first  floor.  Mrs.  Donham 
considered  this  an  advantage  since  the  children,  in  playing, 
would  not  need  to  consider  tenants  below  them.  Also,  it  meant 
that  Tom’s  little  legs  would  not  have  to  climb  so  many  stairs 
on  his  numerous  trips  to  see  his  mother  in  the  course  of  his 
hours  of  outside  play. 

Since  their  income  was  limited,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donham  had 
to  consult  their  financial  plan  before  they  could  know  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  move.  This  apartment  rented 
for  $62.50  per  month  as  compared  with  their  old  rental  of 
$55.00. 

Below  is  the  financial  sheet  they  had  before  them  when 
they  investigated  the  advisability  of  moving.  (See  page  124.) 

Mrs.  Donham  found  that  it  would  cost  $40.00  to  have  their 
household  goods  moved.  Also  she  had  compared  the  two  apart¬ 
ments  to  see  what  additional  expenditures  the  changed  quar¬ 
ters  would  necessitate.  There  were  three  windows  in  the  new 
living  room  and  but  two  in  the  old.  The  three  curtains  that 
had  hung  in  the  dining  room  were  so  worn  that  they  could 
not  be  used  in  the  living  room,  even  though  their  simplicity 
made  them  usable  in  any  room.  Moving,  then,  would  necessi¬ 
tate  buying  curtains  for  the  three  living  room  windows.  The 
curtains  from  the  present  living  room  could  be  used  at  the 
windows  in  the  front  bedroom.  Examination  showed  that  the 
three  pairs  of  dining  room  curtains  would  yield  two  pairs 
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for  the  rear  bedroom.  The  g'  X  12'  living  room  rug  would 
fit  the  new  living  room,  as  would  all  the  furniture. 

The  breakfast  set  that  they  had  used  in  the  dining  room 
would  fit  in  the  kitchen,  and  two  of  the  chairs  could  be  used 

Estimated  Income  for  the  Year 


Father’s  salary  at  $240.00  per  month .  $2,880.00 

Interest  on  $2,500  bonds  at  5  per  cent .  125.00 

Cash  on  hand .  163.25 

Total  .  $3,168.25 


Estimated  Expenditures  for  the  Year 


$5,000  Insurance . $140.00 

Savings  @  $29.00  per  month.. .  348.00 

Food  63.00  per  month .  756.00 

Shelter  55.00  per  month .  660.00 

Operating  expenses  16.00  per  month .  192.00 

General  advancement  17.00  per  month .  204.00 

Father  30.00  per  month .  360.00 

Mother  20.00  per  month .  240.00 

Alice  9.00  per  month .  108.00 

Fred  7.00  per  month .  84.00 

Tom  4.00  per  month .  48.00 

Total  . $3,140.00 


in  the  bedrooms.  Mr.  Donham  planned  to  buy  enough  lumber 
to  make  a  bench  for  Alice  and  Fred  back  of  the  table.  Since 
he  had  a  few  pieces  on  hand  the  cost  would  be  little.  The 
table  could  then  be  pushed  back  over  the  bench  between 
meals.  The  linoleum  rug  would  fit  the  new  kitchen,  as  would 
the  other  kitchen  equipment.  Next  came  the  bedrooms.  Each 
child  had  a  bed.  It  would  be  necessary  to  buy  furniture 
for  the  parents’  bedroom  with  the  exception  of  a  dresser  that 
they  already  had.  There  were  enough  small  rugs,  with  the 
exception  of  several  for  the  children’s  bedroom.  Usually  mov¬ 
ing  results  in  damage  to  furniture,  so  the  Donhams  felt  that 
an  amount  not  itemized  must  be  included. 
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Below  is  a  list  that  Mrs.  Donham  compiled  of  the  costs  of 
changing  to  the  new  quarters : 

Moving  . $40.00 

Curtain  material — 18  yds.  @  40^ .  $7.20 

Bed — 1  double  metal .  30.00 

Spring  and  mattress .  30.00 

Rag  rugs  for  children’s  room — 3  @  $2.00 .  6.00 

Lumber  and  stain  for  bench .  2.00 

Miscellaneous  . 8.80 


84.00 

Total  . $124.00 

With  the  exception  of  the  moving  the  expenditures  were 
placed  under  operating  expenses.  This  $84.00  amounted  to 
$7.00  per  month  which  had  to  be  added  to  the  original  operating 
figure.  The  father  and  mother  thought  they  would  prefer  to  cut 
down  $1.00  apiece  each  month  on  their  own  expenses.  They 
would  be  more  than  repaid  in  the  better  living.  They  re¬ 
gretted  cutting  down  the  amount  they  could  save  each  month, 
but  decided  such  a  plan  would  be  wise.  They  hoped  to  in¬ 
crease  their  savings  materially  the  next  year  when  they  would 
not  be  moving. 

Mrs.  Donham  had  investigated  five-room  apartments,  also, 
for  even  greater  space  was  desirable.  Those  in  desirable 
neighborhoods  ranged  from  $70.00  to  $80.00  per  month.  Ad¬ 
ditional  furniture  and  rugs  would  have  had  to  be  purchased, 
as  well  as  curtains.  They  decided  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
increase  their  shelter  costs  beyond  the  demands  of  a  four- 
room  apartment  while  the  children  were  still  small. 

After  revision,  their  estimates  were  as  follows: 

Estimated  Income  for  the  Year 


Father’s  salary  at  $240.00  per  month . $2,880.00 

Interest  on  $2,500  bonds  at  5  per  cent .  125.00 

Cash  on  hand .  163.25 

Total  . $3,168.25 
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Estimated  Expenditures  for  the  Year 

$5,000  Insurance . $140.00 

Savings  $15.00  per  month .  180.00 

Moving  .  40.00 

Food  63.00  per  month .  756.00 

Shelter  62.50  per  month .  750.00 

Operating  expenses  23.00  per  month .  270.00 

General  advancement  17.00  per  month .  204.00 

Father  29.00  per  month . 348.00 

Mother  19.00  per  month .  228.00 

Alice  9.00  per  month .  108.00 

Fred  7.00  per  month .  84.00 

Tom  4.00  per  month .  48.00 


Total  . $3,156.00 

19.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donham  can 
develop  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living  in  these  four 
rooms,  or  do  you  think  they  should  spend  the  $15.00 
set  aside  for  savings  and  rent  a  five-room  apartment? 

Explain  your  conclusion  from  both  the  standpoint  of 
the  present  and  the  future. 


IV.  THE  GORDON  FAMILY  COMPARE  OWNING  WITH  RENTING 

During  the  summer  Mrs.  Donham’s  brother,  Robert  Gordon, 
and  his  wife  were  canvassing  the  possibilities  open  to  them 
in  living  quarters.  They  had  two  children,  Jack,  twelve  years 
old,  and  Mary,  aged  ten.  Mr.  Gordon  had  an  assured  income 
of  $8,000  per  year,  $6,000  as  salary  from  the  firm  in  which 
he  owned  stock,  and  $2,000  as  interest  from  his  investments 
of  $35,000.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  felt  that  they  should 
choose  a  neighborhood  they  would  want  to  identify  themselves 
with  permanently.  They  felt  that  the  children  were  at  the 
age  when  close  friendships  would  be  worth  much  to  them, 
friendships  they  could  look  forward  to  continuing  throughout 
their  lives.  To  bring  this  about  the  chosen  community  must 
not  be  subject  to  constant  shifting  in  its  population.  Home 
ownership  anchors  a  family  more  definitely  than  does  renting, 
so  the  Gordons  were  considering  buying  a  home  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  owners  whose  standards  of  living  were  like  their 
own  and  whose  ideals  were  similar.  The  Gordons  had  lived 
in  a  small  town  early  in  their  married  lives  and  had  then 
moved  to  Chicago  and  occupied  various  rented  apartments. 
They  were  earnestly  setting  about  a  study  of  the  values  in¬ 
herent  in  various  types  of  living  quarters.  They  wished  to 
consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  involved,  as  well 
as  the  comparative  costs. 

The  Gordons  trusted  the  good  judgment  and  business  ability 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donham  and  asked  them  to  help  calculate 
the  relative  costs  of  renting  and  owning,  and  the  advisability 
of  living  in  the  city,  in  a  suburb,  or  in  a  small  town.  First 
they  considered  the  possibility  of  living  in  a  small  town. 
This  had  several  obvious  disadvantages.  It  was  necessary  for 
Mr.  Gordon  to  be  out  of  the  city  often  because  of  the  nature 
of  his  employment.  He  would  have  to  go  to  Chicago  in  order 
to  make  train  connections.  While  in  the  city  it  was  necessary 
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that  he  be  downtown  each  day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attrac¬ 
tive  small  town  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  grew  up  of¬ 
fered  many  advantages.  At  fifty  dollars  per  month  they 
could  rent,  for  an  indefinite  period,  a  large  house  with  a  yard 
planted  in  effective  shrubbery  and  trees.  The  house  had 
spacious  rooms  and  was  well  planned  for  ease  of  management 
and  comfort  in  living.  The  children  would  have  ideal  play 
space,  as  well  as  easy  access  to  woods  and  stream  and  all  the 
happy  experiences  they  promise.  The  town  had  certain  draw¬ 
backs,  however.  The  street  upon  which  the  house  faced  was 
not  paved,  and  in  the  spring  and  fall  an  automobile  would 
have  difficulty  using  it.  The  town  had  no  sewers  and  no 
common  water  supply.  This  particular  house  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  private  system  for  the  disposal  of  waste,  but  it 
was  not  proving  very  satisfactory.  Water  for  the  house  had 
to  be  pumped  into  a  pressure  tank  in  the  basement  by  means 
of  a  gasoline  engine.  This  was  expensive  and  required  a  man’s 
attention.  Neither  Mrs.  Gordon  nor  Jack  would  be  able  to 
manage  this  engine  during  the  father’s  longer  absences.  The 
house  was  really  larger  than  the  Gordons  needed  and  the  heat¬ 
ing  cost  would  be  greater  than  in  a  smaller  house  better 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

Also,  there  was  no  high  school  in  the  village,  a  township 
high  school  being  located  two  miles  away.  Transportation 
would  have  to  be  provided  for  Jack,  particularly  in  bad 
weather.  Since  Mary  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  talent 
in  drawing,  Mrs.  Gordon  was  anxious  that  they  live  where  it 
would  be  possible  to  give  her  special  training.  This  small 
town  offered  no  such  opportunity.  For  the  Gordons,  then,  it 
would  have  been  unwise  to  move  back  to  the  village,  even 
though  many  friends  of  undeniable  worth  would  have  made 
life  there  very  pleasant.  Their  shelter  costs  would  have  been 
low  in  comparison  with  those  for  similar  room  and  yard  space 
in  the  city  or  a  suburb,  but  they  believed  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  city  to  justify  the  extra  expense  of  living  there. 
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Their  problems  finally  resolved  themselves  into  these:  shall 
we  own  or  shall  we  rent?  Shall  we  live  in  a  city  apartment 
or  shall  we  move  to  a  one-family  house  in  a  suburb?  The 
four  possibilities  which  the  Gordons  canvassed  were: 

1.  An  owned  apartment  in  a  cooperative  building  in  Chicago 

2.  A  rented  apartment  in  Chicago 

3.  A  rented  bungalow  in  La  Grange,  an  attractive  suburb  with  good 
transportation  to  the  city 

4.  An  owned  bungalow  in  La  Grange 

Cooperative  housing  on  an  ownership  basis  has  become 
very  popular  in  recent  years.  It  is  particularly  widespread 
in  New  York  City,  somewhat  less  so  in  Chicago  where  its 
introduction  came  later,  and  is  fast  spreading  to  all  the  larger 
cities.  As  we  have  seen,  land  values  in  a  city  go  up  in  price 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  congestion.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  to  erect  single-family  houses  is  very  expensive  since 
such  a  house  may  cover  just  as  much  ground  as  would  an 
apartment  building  housing  a  number  of  families  one  above 
another.  In  addition  to  land  costs  the  occupants  of  a  single¬ 
family  house  must  pay  for  a  roof  and  a  basement.  In  an 
apartment  building  these  costs  are  divided  among  all  the 
tenants.  Apartment  buildings  of  fifteen  to  twenty  or  more 
stories  are  becoming  quite  common.  These  house  as  many  as 
one  hundred  families,  each  apartment  having  from  one,  two, 
or  three,  to  eight  or  ten  rooms. 

Because  of  the  many  advantages  that  ownership  gives,  great 
numbers  of  families  have  bought  apartments  in  buildings 
designed  to  be  run  cooperatively.  Each  family  owns  its  own 
quarters  and  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  elevators,  entrances, 
basements,  etc.  The  method  commonly  followed  in  coopera¬ 
tive  ownership  is  this:  A  builder  erects  a  structure  designed 
for  resident  ownership  and  then  sells  the  apartments.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  money  is  borrowed — about  40  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  building — and  a  mortgage  for  this 
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amount  is  placed.  The  remaining  cost  of  the  building  is  then 
divided  into  shares  of  $100.00  and  each  apartment  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  certain  number  of  shares.  Thus  the  building  in 
which  the  Gordons  were  interested  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$263,000.  A  mortgage  of  $145,000  was  taken  against  the 
building  and  the  remaining  $118,000  was  the  amount  the 
combined  owners  would  have  to  pay  when  they  purchased 
these  apartments. 

20.  How  many  shares  of  $100.00  each  would  there 
be? 

This  apartment  building  was  a  three-story  structure  with 
seven  apartments  on  each  floor.  Nine  of  these  apartments 
were  of  four  rooms  each,  nine  of  six,  and  three  of  five  rooms 
each.  Since  Jack  and  Mary  from  this  time  on  would  each 
need  a  bedroom,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  investigated  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  six-room  apartment  on  the  second  floor. 

This  six-room  apartment  was  represented  by  65  shares  of 
the  stock.  That  is,  the  Gordons  would  have  to  pay  $6,500  to 
the  builder  for  the  ownership  of  this  apartment,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  would  have  his  share  of  the  debt  represented  by  the 
mortgage  on  the  building.  Mortgaging  of  a  home  or  any  other 
real  estate  is  very  common,  even  by  people  who  have  the 
money  to  pay  the  indebtedness.  It  is  considered  a  valid 
financing  scheme.  However,  it  would  be  unwise  to  keep  any 
longer  than  necessary  a  mortgage  the  size  of  the  one  held 
by  this  apartment  building.  Therefore,  the  apartment  owners 
would  be  expected  to  pay  into  a  general  fund  every  month 
such  a  sum  as  would  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  and  in 
addition  would  gradually  reduce  the  debt.  Also,  each  owner 
would  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  of  running  the  building.  Heat¬ 
ing,  janitor  service,  taxes,  insurance,  light  for  halls  and  stairs, 
water,  ash  removal,  and  general  repairs  are  the  expenses  that 
must  be  shared  by  all  the  owners  in  proportion  to  the  size 
and  location  of  their  apartments.  The  entire  costs  for  the 


One  view  of  the  cooperative  apartment  building  that  the 

Gordons  investigated. 
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year  are  estimated  and  each  family  pays  its  share  monthly 
just  as  it  would  do  with  rent.  The  first  year  each  owner  puts 
a  sum  into  a  general  fund  so  that  immediate  needs  can  be 
met.  The  payments  that  Mr.  Gordon  would  need  to  make  the 
first  year  would  be  as  follows : 

Mortgage  payment  .  $37.09  per  month 

Interest  payment .  43. 13  “ 

Operation  of  building  .  24.54  “  “ 

Total  . $104.76  per  month 

The  first  year  there  would  be  an  additional  assessment  of 
$162.50. 

As  the  mortgage  would  be  lessened  each  year,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  instead  of  paying  $43.13  each  month  for  interest, 
that  item  would  be  reduced  to  $39.17.  If  the  mortgage  at 
some  time  were  entirely  paid  off,  the  only  payments  the  owners 
would  have  to  make  would  be  those  to  cover  the  running 
of  the  building.  It  was  estimated  that  if  the  Gordons  were 
to  rent  instead  of  own  they  would  have  to  pay  $180.00  per 
month  for  this  apartment. 

The  Gordons  were  attracted  to  this  particular  building 
because  it  was  near  Lake  Michigan  and  near  a  large  and 
beautifully  kept  park  that  provided  golf  courses,  tennis  courts, 
a  field  for  baseball,  a  bathing  beach,  and  many  other  summer 
and  winter  sports.  Suburban  electric  transportation,  espe¬ 
cially  good  to  the  downtown  region,  was  within  three  blocks. 
The  time  required  on  the  train  was  but  twenty  minutes.  All 
buildings  in  the  neighborhood  were  of  recent  and  superior 
construction.  City  improvements  were  satisfactory  in  the 
entire  surrounding  region.  Both  grammar  and  high  schools  as 
well  as  churches  were  easily  accessible. 

They  also  considered  the  disadvantages  of  cooperative 
ownership.  They  found  that  both  the  City  Real  Estate  Board 
and  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  endorsed 
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this  method  of  home  ownership,  and  that  its  rapid  growth 
attested  to  the  satisfaction  of  owners.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Gordon  realized  that  unless  the  men  and  women  who  owned 
portions  of  the  building  were  financially  responsible  and 
worked  in  harmony  difficulties  would  arise.  Each  stockholder 
had  a  vote  in  the  election  of  a  board  of  directors  to  manage 
the  finances.  Unless  the  heads  of  families  in  the  building 
were  experienced  business  men,  there  might  be  trouble.  Mr. 
Gordon  found  several  names  among  those  who  had  already 
purchased  whose  reputation  assured  him  that  business  expe¬ 
rience  would  be  brought  to  the  management. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  realized,  also,  that  if  it  should  become 
advisable  for  them  to  change  their  residence,  ownership  would 
be  less  easy  than  leasing.  However,  if  they  could  not  sell 
immediately,  there  was  a  saving  provision  in  the  agreement 
the  owners  signed.  Each  owner  might  rent  his  apartment  if 
the  tenant  were  acceptable  to  the  board  of  directors.  In  a  city 
like  Chicago,  with  a  constantly  shifting  population,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  undesirables  coming  into  the  neighborhood 
and  lowering  property  values.  The  Donhams  judged,  however, 
that  this  neighborhood  would  not  deteriorate  much,  but 
might  even  increase  in  value  because  of  the  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  congestion.  Of  course,  as  the  apartment  aged,  they  would 
be  held  to  it,  whereas  if  they  rented  they  could  move  to 
modern  quarters  without  sacrificing.  Added  to  the  costs  listed 
above  the  Gordons  would  have  to  pay  those  of  decorating, 
since  each  owner  managed  that  himself.  Mrs.  Gordon  thought 
that  this  would  be  offset,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  the 
amount  that  would  be  paid  for  occasional  moving  if  they  were 
renting,  and  the  damages  and  other  expenses  incidental  to 
moving.  They  decided  to  compare  the  costs  of  living  in  this 
apartment  with  those  in  other  regions  as  well  as  to  compare 
the  arrangements  and  locations. 

Mrs.  Gordon  spent  many  days  investigating  apartments. 
She  selected  one  for  comparison  which  seemed  to  promise  a 
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rather  satisfactory  opportunity  for  happy  family  life.  Its 
rental  was  $150.00  per  month  for  three  bedrooms  and  two 
baths.  It  was  not  as  conveniently  located  as  was  the  co¬ 
operative  apartment.  Both  Jack  and  Mary  would  have  to 
take  a  street  car  to  school,  Mary  making  a  seven-minute  ride 
and  Jack  one  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes.  At  seven  cents 
a  fare  each  way  five  days  a  week  for  nine  months  in  the  year, 
the  total  cost  a  year  would  be  $54.60.  This  would  be  added 


This  is  the  building  with  rented  apartments  that  the  Gordons  con¬ 
sidered. 


to  the  rental  cost.  The  apartment  was  located  on  a  very 
popular  driveway  that  was  quite  narrow  at  this  point.  In  the 
evenings  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  the  driveway  was 
crowded  with  automobiles.  The  fumes  from  these  cars  would 
certainly  be  disagreeable,  even  on  the  third  floor.  The  con¬ 
stant  sound  of  horns  and  brakes  and  ceaseless  movement 
would  scarcely  allow  the  relaxation  our  homes  should  provide. 
The  lake  was  but  a  half-block  away,  but  at  this  point  the 
beach  was  unimproved.  However,  it  would  provide  an  inter¬ 
esting  place  for  Jack  and  Mary  to  play.  There  was  no  park 
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within  convenient  distance.  Transportation  to  the  city  was 
provided  by  a  station  but  four  blacks  away,  the  time  to  the 
downtown  district  being  about  twenty-five  minutes. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  several  old  houses  in  a  rather 
bad  state  of  repair  in  the  same  block.  One  of  these  was  on 
the  lot  to  the  north  and  provided  an  unsightly  view  from  the 
windows  of  the  two  bedrooms,  as  well  as  from  the  north 
windows  of  the  living  room.  Glimpses  of  the  lake  were  to  be 
had  from  the  east  living  room  and  dining  room  windows.  The 
building  was  two  years  old  and  the  interior  finish  was  but 
fair.  The  agent  promised  that  all  walls  and  floors  would  be 
put  in  perfect  condition  if  the  Gordons  agreed  to  lease.  An 
electric  refrigerator  similar  to  the  one  in  the  cooperative 
apartment  was  promised  in  place  of  the  ice  box.  The  plumbing 
fixtures  in  the  bath  and  kitchen  were  inferior  to  those  in  the 
cooperative  building,  as  were  the  light  fixtures.  The  walls 
had  cracks  showing  that  the  building  had  settled,  a  sign  of 
inferior  construction.  Probably  this  building  would  have 
poor  insulation  so  that  noises  in  one  apartment  would  be  heard 
in  others,  whereas  the  construction  in  the  cooperative  apart¬ 
ment  made  this  impossible.  The  walls  were  papered,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  canvassed  walls  in  the  cooperative  building. 
Fewer  light-outlets  would  also  increase  the  difficulties  of 
management.  The  kitchen  floor  was  bare,  while  that  in  the 
cooperative  apartment  was  covered  with  a  very  attractive 
cork  composition  flooring.  The  tiled  walls  in  the  bathrooms 
in  the  owned  apartment  were  more  satisfactory  than  the 
painted  ones  in  the  rented  quarters.  The  arrangement  and 
size  of  rooms  compared  very  favorably,  however,  with  those 
in  the  cooperative  apartment. 

21.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
rental  value  of  the  two  apartments? 

The  next  investigation  the  Gordons  made  was  that  of  a 
bungalow  in  La  Grange.  They  had  several  friends  living  in 
this  very  attractive  suburb  and  had  visited  there  many  times. 
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As  a  result  they  knew  what  this  community  offered  in  the  way 
of  associations  with  congenial  people.  On  a  street  lined  with 
large  unbroken  trees  and  built  up  with  attractive  and  well 


The  Gordons  considered  this  bungalow  in  La  Grange  when 

choosing  their  home. 

kept  homes  was  a  bungalow  built  by  a  man  who  had  expected 
to  live  there  for  many  years.  Circumstances  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  leave  La  Grange,  and  the  house  was  offered 
either  for  sale  or  for  a  two-year  lease  at  $150.00  per  month. 
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The  Gordons  gathered  all  the  information  they  could  con¬ 
cerning  it  since  they  believed  that  La  Grange  might  provide 
just  the  life  they  were  seeking. 

Since  the  bungalow  had  been  built  by  a  family  that  had 
expected  to  live  there,  its  construction  and  finish  were  excel¬ 
lent.  All  hardware,  such  as  door  handles,  locks,  etc.,  were 
especially  desirable  both  from  the  standpoint  of  quality  and 
design.  The  woodwork  in  the  living  room  and  dining  room 
was  a  beautifully  finished  walnut,  and  in  the  bedrooms 
was  enameled  in  colors  that  suggested  dainty  and  cheerful 
furnishings.  The  floors  were  hardwood  throughout.  A  wood- 
burning  fireplace  promised  cheerful  winter  evenings.  The 
attic  was  finished ;  that  is,  it  was  plastered  and  floored,  and 
provided  an  acceptable  place  for  the  storage  of  trunks,  screens, 
etc.  The  basement  floor  was  entirely  cemented.  A  bin  for 
coal  conveniently  located  near  a  hot-water  furnace  of  a  well- 
known  make  promised  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  work  of 
keeping  the  bungalow  warm.  Tubs  for  laundering,  a  water 
softener,  a  workbench  and  tools,  a  storage  bin  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  basement  by  a  brick 
wall,  were  among  the  appointments  of  the  basement.  A  brick 
garage  to  match  the  house  was  to  the  rear,  and  a  concrete 
driveway  led  to  the  street.  All  walls  were  in  good  condition, 
as  were  the  porches,  the  gutters,  window  frames,  and  roof. 

The  ground  area  not  covered  by  the  house  had  been  made 
into  an  attractive  lawn  outlined  by  flower  beds  and  shrubs. 
In  the  rear  were  to  be  found  rare  lilacs,  roses,  and  other 
plants  promising  beauty  and  fragrance.  The  lot  was  50  feet 
wide  and  129  feet  long,  no  alley  running  between  it  and  the 
adjoining  lot  in  the  rear. 

An  excellent  school  system  within  easy  walking  distance 
would  give  educational  opportunities  to  both  children.  The 
railway  ran  suburban  trains  every  eight  minutes  between  the 
hours  of  7  :oo  a.m.  and  9  :oo  a.m.,  the  time  to  the  city  being 
22  minutes.  Again  in  the  evening  during  the  hours  when  the 
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workers  would  be  returning  there  were  express  trains  with 
the  same  frequency.  At  other  times  trains  ran  each  half- 
hour  or  each  hour,  most  of  them  being  local  and  requiring 
a  little  less  than  an  hour  to  make  the  trip.  Carfare  for 
Mr.  Gordon,  using  a  commutation  ticket,  was  about  the  same 
daily  as  from  the  rented  apartment. 

La  Grange  offered  quietness  and  simplicity,  in  contrast  with 
the  inevitable  hurry  of  a  large  city.  It  offered  the  possibility 
of  making  close  friendships  with  a  group  of  people  who  would 
continue  to  live  in  the  same  community.  It  offered  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  an  interest  in  community  affairs,  and  so 
would  give  them  some  control  over  the  surroundings  in  which 
their  children  would  mature.  On  the  other  hand,  living  in 
this  bungalow  would  require  more  work  on  the  part  of  each 
member  of  the  family.  The  care  of  the  furnace  and  the  fire¬ 
place,  cutting  the  grass,  shoveling  snow,  the  details  of  taxes, 
insurance,  repairs,  etc.,  would  necessitate  greater  responsibility 
for  each  member  of  the  family  than  if  they  lived  in  an  apart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  agreed  that  both  Mary  and 
Jack  would  profit  by  such  responsibility. 

Below  are  sketches  of  the  three  floor  plans.  They  are 
made  on  the  same  scale.  Study  them  with  the  needs  of  the 
Gordon  Family  in  mind  and  answer  the  questions  listed. 
Class  discussion  would  be  a  good  way  to  bring  out  comparative 
values. 

22.  Compare  the  relationship  of  bedrooms  and  bath¬ 
rooms. 

23.  Which  living  room  promises  to  be  the  most 
attractive? 

24.  Compare  the  amount  of  closet  space,  the  light, 
and  ventilation  possibilities. 

25.  Notice  the  directions  in  relation  to  the  rooms. 

How  do  you  think  the  various  exposures  compare? 

The  Gordons  and  the  Donhams  made  the  following  cal¬ 
culations  of  the  costs  of  living  in  each  of  these  quarters. 
They  decided  to  compare  them  by  discovering  how  much 
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money  they  would  expend  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
and  by  noting  the  property  values  held  at  the  end  of  the  period. 


Owned  Cooperative  Apartment — 6  Rooms 
Normal  Rental  $180  Per  Month 


Total  Money 
Paid  Out 


Property  Value 
at  End  of  Period 


Initial  payment 
One  payment  for  surplus 
Monthly  payments  of  $104.76 
for  period  of  10  years, 
$104.76  X  12  X  10 
Monthly  payments  of  $65.  for 
period  of  5  years,  $65.  X 
12  X  15 

Garage  at  $15.  per  month, 
$15.  X  12  X  15 


$6,500.00 

162.50 

12,571.20 

3,900.00 

$2,700.00 


$25,833.70 

Estimated  equity  in  apart¬ 
ment  at  end  of  period  10,950.00 

Possible  depreciation  1,000.00 


$9,950.00 


If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  bought  this  apartment  they  would 
have  to  pay  $6,500  at  once,  plus  an  additional  $162.50  for  the 
current  expenditures  fund.  For  ten  years  they  would  have 
to  pay  $104.76  per  month  to  cover  three  items:  first,  the 
interest  on  the  mortgage  held  against  the  building;  second, 
the  mortgage  itself ;  third,  tax,  insurance,  coal,  and  janitor 
service  expenses.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  years  the  mortgage 
would  be  sufficiently  reduced  for  the  owners  to  let  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  debt  stand.  The  Gordons  would  then  pay 
$65.00  a  month  for  the  next  five  years.  This  would  cover 
the  current  expenses  as  listed  above  and  the  interest  on  the 
remaining  debt.  The  garage  would  cost  $15.00  per  month 
additional. 
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Since  they  will  have  been  paying  off  the  mortgage  during 
the  ten  years  their  share  of  the  value  of  the  property  will 
have  increased  from  the  $6,500  they  paid  down  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  $10,950.  If,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  building  is  now 
ten  years  old,  it  depreciated  in  value,  $10,950  may  be  too  high 
an  estimate.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  chance  that  the 
property  may  increase  in  value,  in  spite  of  the  building’s  age, 
because  the  city  is  constantly  growing  and  there  is  a  limited 
amount  of  property  so  favorably  located.  Mr.  Gordon  decided 
to  subtract  $1,000  from  the  estimated  valuation,  however,  to 
cover  the  possibility  of  depreciation. 

The  rented  apartment  costs  are  figured  below : 


Rented  Apartment — 6  Rooms 
Normal  Rental  $150  Per  Month 


Total  Money 

Property  Value 

Paid  Out 

at  End  of  Period 

Rent 

$150  X  12  X  15 

Carfare  (7  cents) 

$27,000 

$1.40  X  39  (weeks)  X  4 
(yrs.) 

218.40 

Garage 

$15  X  12  X  15 

2,700.00 

$29,918.40 

Money  put  out  at  interest 
Compound  interest  on 

6,500.00 

$6,500.  @  5X2  per  cent  for 

15  years 

8,000.00 

$14,500.00 

Rent  at  $150.00  per  month  for  a  period  of  15  years  amounts 
to  $27,000.00.  The  Gordons  would  have  to  pay  the  rent  of 
a  garage  and  about  $218.00  for  carfare.  The  latter  is  based 
on  28  cents  per  day  for  the  two  children,  making  $1.40  for 
a  week  of  5  days,  and  $218.00  for  a  period  of  4  years.  If  the 
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Gordons  did  not  buy  they  could  invest  the  $6,500  in  something 
else.  If  Mr.  Gordon  is  a  shrewd  business  man,  he  would 
invest  the  interest  on  this  $6,500  just  as  soon  as  it  comes 
in  and  thus  have  his  money  “compounded.”  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  were  careless  or  failed  in  judgment  as  to  the  kinds 
of  investments  to  make,  he  might  very  readily  lose  some 
of  the  interest  and  even  some  of  the  principal.  Sellers  of 
cooperative  apartments  often  claim  that  the  inexperienced 
investor  is  more  certain  of  his  final  property  value  in  the 
cooperative  apartment  than  if  he  puts  his  money  in  a  variety 
of  investments.  The  above  “property  value  at  the  end  of 
the  period”  is  the  proper  estimate  if  Mr.  Gordon  spends  not 
a  cent  of  either  the  principal  or  the  interest  and  is  clever 
at  investing.  Under  other  conditions  the  estimate  would  be 
too  high. 

Next  is  the  financial  outcome  if  the  Gordons  moved  to  La 
Grange. 


Rented  Bungalow — 6  Rooms 
.Normal  Rental  $150  Per  Month 


Total  Money 

Property  Value 

Paid  Out 

at  End  of  Period 

Rent 

$150  X  12  X  16 

Fuel  (coal  and  wood) 

$27,000. 

$110  X  15 

Salt  for  use  in  water  softener 

1,650. 

$12  X  15 

Garbage  removal 

180. 

$18  X  15 

270. 

$29,100.00 

Money  put  out  at  interest 
Compound  interest  on  $6,500 

6,500. 

@  5^2  per  cent  for  15  years 

8,000. 

$14,500.00 
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The  above  means  that  the  financial  outcome  differs  slightly 
from  that  of  the  rented  apartment,  a  garage  being  on  the 
premises  but  fuel  and  water  softener  occasioning  expense. 


Bungalow  Owned — 6  Rooms 
Normal  Rental  $150  Per  Month 


Total  Money 

Property  Value 

Paid  Out 

at  End  of  Period 

Initial  payment 

Fuel  (wood  and  coal) 

$3,000.00 

$110  X  15 

1,650.00 

Insurance  $26  X  15 

Taxes  (may  increase) 

390.00 

$155  X  15 

2,325.00 

Repairs  and  decoration 
$250  X  15 

Garbage  and  ash  removal 

3,75o.oo 

$18  X  15 

270.00 

Salt  for  use  in  water  softener 
$12  X  15 

Monthly  payments  of  $105  X 

180.00 

12  X  10 

Interest  on  $6,000  mortgage 

12,600.00 

@  6  per  cent  for  5  years 
$360  X  5 

1,800.00 

$25,965.00 

$6,500  —  $3,000 

Compound  interest  on  $3,500 

3,500.00 

@  $l/2  per  cent  for  15 

years 

4,300.00 

Equity  in  bungalow  at  end  of 

period 

9,000.00 

16,800.00 

Probable  depreciation 

5,000.00 

$11,800.00 

Since  the  property  value  is  $15,000  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
and  Mr.  Gordon  makes  a  payment  of  but  $3,000,  he  owes 
$12,000.  The  monthly  payment  of  $105  for  ten  years  covers 
the  interest  on  this  amount  and  the  payment  of  $6,000  of  the 
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debt.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  then,  he  would  owe  but  $6,000. 
He  planned  to  keep  this  debt  and  pay  the  interest  on  it. 
Six  thousand  dollars  at  6  per  cent  would  mean  that  during 
the  last  5  years  he  would  have  to  pay  $360  per  year  or  $30  per 
month.  The  total  interest  for  the  5  years  would  be  $1,800. 

Mr.  Gordon  discovered  that  in  all  probability  the  taxes 
would  soon  be  raised  in  La  Grange,  but  since  there  was  no 
way  of  judging  the  amount  he  decided  not  to  enter  this  in  his 
calculations  but  to  remember  it  in  his  final  comparisons. 
There  would  be  no  assessments  for  improvements  because  the 
street  and  sidewalk,  as  well  as  other  city  improvements,  were 
entirely  adequate  for  years  to  come. 

Since  Mr.  Gordon  would  pay  out  but  $3,000  for  the  bun¬ 
galow  he  would  have  $3,500  left  to  invest.  He  figured,  also, 
that  there  probably  would  be  a  heavy  depreciation  in  the 
bungalow  since  the  lots  on  that  street  were  all  built  up  and 
the  town  seemed  to  be  growing  most  rapidly  in  another 
direction. 

Mr.  Gordon  set  all  the  results  down  together  so  that  he 
could  compare  them. 


Results  of  the  Investigations  and  Calculations  of  the 
Gordon  and  Doniiam  Families 


Money 

Expended 

Property 

Value 

Cost  above 
Value 

Cooperative  apartment  . 

$25,833.70 

$  9,950.00 

$15,884.70 

Rented  apartment  . 

29, 918.40 

14,500.00 

1 5 ,4 1 8 .00 

Rented  bungalow  . 

29,100.00 

14,500.00 

14,600.00 

Owned  bungalow  . 

25,965.00 

11,800.00 

14,165.00 

26.  How  do  these  plans  for  buying  shelter  compare 
from  the  standpoint  of  final  costs?  Remember  that  the 
normal  rental  value  of  the  cooperative  apartment  was 
$180.00  per  month. 

27.  Considering  that  these  costs  are  spread  over  a 
period  of  15  years,  how  much  per  month  additional 
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would  it  cost  the  Gordons  to  live  in  the  rented  bunga¬ 
low  rather  than  if  they  owned  it?  How  much  more  if 
they  rented  the  apartment  than  if  they  owned  the 
bungalow? 

28.  Considering  the  comparatively  small  difference 
in  the  costs,  which  plan  do  you  think  seems  to  offer 
most  for  the  money?  Explain. 

29.  Considering  the  satisfactions  in  living  that  the 
Gordons  desire,  upon  which  plan  do  you  think  they 
should  enter? 

It  would  be  impossible  to  draw  any  general  conclusions 
from  this  study  concerning  the  costs  of  housing  in  a  bungalow 
as  compared  with  an  apartment,  or  of  all  rented  apartments 
compared  with  cooperative  apartments.  For  instance,  it  would 
not  be  true  that  it  is  always  cheaper  to  live  in  a  bungalow 
than  in  an  apartment,  or  that  it  is  more  economical  to  own 
than  to  rent.  It  happened  to  come  out  as  shown  in  these 
particular  examples.  Each  family  must  analyze  similarly  for 
itself  to  learn  the  financial  advantages  of  various  types  of 
housing. 


30.  As  a  class  problem,  choose  two  homes  with 
similar  space  or  number  of  rooms,  either  single¬ 
family  houses,  or  apartments,  or  one  house  and  an 
apartment,  in  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  If  one  is 
for  sale  the  problem  will  be  better.  If  none  are  vacant 
perhaps  tenants  will  allow  you  to  visit.  Describe  a 
family  that  might  be  investigating  them.  Compare 
these  from  the  standpoint  of  values  in  living  and  figure 
the  comparative  costs.  Use  one  as  the  basis  and  make 
comparisons  as  the  Gordons  did.  Different  members  of 
the  class  might  get  estimates  of  costs,  such  as  those  of 
taxes,  insurance,  fuel,  etc.  Your  fathers  will  help  you 
with  suggestions  as  to  sources  of  information,  and  so 
will  your  teacher.  Divide  your  class  into  committees 
if  you  think  that  will  be  of  assistance. 
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READINGS 

The  following  references  will  give  you  additional  informations  con¬ 
cerning  the  problems  of  selecting  shelter. 

Andrews,  Benjamin  R.,  Economics  of  the  Household  (Macmillan  Co., 
1923),  pp.  219-225,  The  housing  law. 

Donham,  S.  Agnes,  Spending  the  Family  Income  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1927),  Ch.  iv,  Standards  for  shelter. 

Grey,  Greta,  House  and  Home  (J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1927),  Ch.  ii, 
Location  of  the  house;  Ch.  xi,  Modern  architecture;  Ch.  xvii,  Multiple 
houses  and  the  housing  problem;  Ch.  xx,  Town  planning. 

Harap,  Henry,  The  Education  of  the  Consumer  (Macmillan  Co.,  1924), 
Ch.  iv,  Housing. 

Matthews,  Mary  L.,  The  House  and  Its  Care  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
1926),  pp.  1-6,  Plans  for  comfort  in  the  bedroom;  pp.  13-25,  furniture 
suited  to  needs;  pp.  44-52,  The  bathroom  plan;  pp.  152-168,  Plans 
for  comfort  in  the  living  room;  pp.  266-274,  Artificial  lighting  for 
comfortable  evening  hours;  pp.  277-284,  Selecting  a  site  for  a  home. 

EXERCISES 

Answer  the  numbered  questions  in  writing. 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects 

1.  Analyze  your  own  living  quarters  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
family  needs.  Discuss  every  phase. 

2.  Select  two  floor  plans  of  the  same  number  of  rooms.  Compare 
them  in  detail  with  respect  to  the  ease  of  living  they  seem  to  promise. 

3.  Compare  the  plan  and  the  equipment  of  two  kitchens,  one 
apparently  designed  with  little  care,  the  other  with  every  detail  of  its 
use  considered. 
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EXPENDITURE  FOR  ADVANCEMENT 

A.  Before  reading  this  unit  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  greatest  value  you  hope  to  gain  from  your  education? 

2.  How  will  you  continue  your  education  after  your  schooldays 
are  over? 

3.  WThat  difference  does  it  make  how  we  spend  our  leisure  time? 

4.  Do  commercial  amusements  offer  an  entirely  satisfactory  solution 
for  spending  our  leisure?  Explain. 

5.  What  should  a  leisure-time  activity  do  for  us? 

6.  What  provisions  does  your  community  make  for  leisure-time 
activities? 

7.  WThat  are  the  disadvantages  of  learning  to  do  a  very  limited 
number  of  things? 

8.  What  items  do  you  think  a  family  should  include  when  planning 
the  advancement  items? 

9.  How  will  a  family  know  how  to  apportion  the  money  under  this 
heading? 

B.  Read  the  following  pages.  Do  not  answer  the  numbered 
questions  in  writing  at  this  first  reading. 
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I.  MANY  ITEMS  ARE  INCLUDED  UNDER  ADVANCEMENT 

EXPENDITURES 

Probably  this  division  of  expenditure  covers  the  widest 
miscellany  of  any  in  family  planning.  The  central  idea  of 
advancement  is  the  bettering  of  the  life  of  the  group.  All 
expenditures  toward  this  end  are  grouped  together.  Some 
items  may  widen  the  scope  of  interest  and  information,  such 
as  reading,  traveling,  the  movies,  trips  to  the  museum,  and 
the  theater.  Others  may  encourage  recreation  and  health. 
Some  may  enable  us  to  enjoy  our  friends,  some  merely  to  pass 
the  time.  Some  may  be  planned  to  develop  family  unity. 
In  this  group,  too,  will  be  placed  donations  to  Sunday  school, 
church,  and  charity.  Very  logically  taxes  will  fall  into  this 
category.  Pictures  and  furnishings  chosen  particularly  for 
their  aesthetic  qualities  could  be  listed  here  with  good  reason, 
although  we  usually  put  furnishings  under  the  heading  of  op¬ 
erating  costs.  Each  family  must  decide  where  to  list  items 
that  might  be  put  under  either  of  two  headings.  Where  we 
place  an  item  makes  little  difference,  as  long  as  it  is  considered 
according  to  its  importance. 

Savages  of  the  most  primitive  type  gain  their  chief  pleas¬ 
ure  from  physical  satisfactions.  Food,  a  comfortable  place 
to  sleep,  lying  at  ease  in  the  sun,  such  are  among  their  highest 
cravings.  As  men  become  more  civilized  they  gradually  take 
keener  pleasure  in  ideas.  Particularly  is  this  true  if  they  have 
no  privations  to  focus  their  minds  upon  physical  needs.  Artistic 
portrayal  of  life  in  literature,  beauty  in  line  and  color,  gentle¬ 
ness  and  kindliness  in  human  relationships,  grandeur  of  nature, 
harmony  in  music,  and  understanding  of  the  laws  of  life,  are 
typical  of  the  ideas  that  give  keen  pleasure  to  the  cultured 
man.  The  broader  and  the  deeper  his  interests  and  knowledge, 
the  more  satisfaction  and  pleasure  does  he  get  from  this  pursuit 
of  ideas.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  cultured  life, 
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young  people  are  urged  to  take  every  opportunity  for  learning, 
both  in  school  and  out. 

Rich  experience  makes  us  fascinating  companions  for  our¬ 
selves  and  for  our  associates.  A  diamond  right  from  the 
mines  is  a  dead,  dull  thing.  When  it  has  been  cut  and  polished 
it  sparkles  with  life  and  beauty.  Each  surface  made  by  the 
cutter  reflects  beams  of  light,  some  white,  some  in  prismatic 
colors.  Just  so  are  our  personalities.  Without  knowledge, 
without  varied  experiences,  we  are  dull  and  stolid.  When  our 
minds  have  been  fashioned  into  many  surfaces  and  polished 
by  education ;  that  is,  by  a  wealth  of  informations  and  ideals 
and  curiosities  and  abilities,  we  reflect  ideas  and  actions  as 
does  the  diamond  the  light.  When  we  are  little  children  any 
thwarting  of  a  desire  means  keen  disappointment.  When  we 
are  grown,  if  we  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  rich  experience, 
we  have  a  host  of  alternatives  from  which  to  choose  Thus, 
happiness  is  more  likely  to  come  to  that  person  who  has  had 
many  contacts  with  the  world,  and  who  has  found  it  interesting. 

1.  Is  school  the  only  place  in  which  we  are  edu¬ 
cated?  Explain. 

There  are  two  methods  by  means  of  which  we  may  have  a 
wealth  of  experience,  one  directly,  the  other  vicariously. 

If  we  should  live  in  Japan  for  a  time  we  should  experience 
the  life  of  the  Japanese  directly.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
pictures  and  movies,  if  we  talk  with  travelers  and  read  about 
Japan,  its  people,  its  religion,  its  homes,  its  occupations,  its 
government,  we  are  experiencing  Japan  vicariously.  If  you 
play  the  violin  you  may  describe  more  eloquently  than  in 
words  the  babbling  of  a  brook,  the  grandeur  of  a  towering 
mountain,  the  gratitude  of  a  thankful  heart,  the  sorrows  of 
one  bereft.  You  are  experiencing  music  directly.  When  we 
listen  to  the  violin  telling  a  tale  we  are  experiencing  the  music 
vicariously.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of  many  human  beings 
to  experience  directly  very  much  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  this 
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fascinating  world.  We  all  get  as  much  of  the  more  satisfying 
direct  experience  as  we  can  by  engaging  in  a  variety  of 
activities  and  studies,  and  by  traveling.  In  our  leisure  hours 
we  delve  vicariously  into  the  marvels  of  all  ages  and  all  peo¬ 
ples.  We  read  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  depths  of  the  seas. 
We  go  with  the  scientist  and  the  musician,  with  the  explorer 
and  the  student,  into  their  many  fields  of  search.  We  give  our 
imaginations  free  rein  and  we  wander  into  the  far  corners  of 
the  world,  into  the  laboratory,  into  the  fields  and  the  woods, 
into  ages  past.  We  are  unseen  observers  on  conducted  tours. 

Vicariously,  we  lead  the  lives  of  other  people.  When  we 
are  children  we  are  by  turn’s  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  or  Little 
Boy  Blue,  Huck  Finn,  or  Dorothy  of  Oz,  or  any  one  of  the 
innumerable  army  of  child  characters.  When  we  are  grown, 
each  of  us  may  be  an  immigrant  with  Mary  Antin,  may  feel 
the  aspirations  and  the  sorrows  of  Lincoln,  the  hopeful  tol¬ 
erance  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  happy  family  relations 
of  Roosevelt,  the  vanity  and  regrets  of  King  Lear.  When  we 
live  the  events  in  an  inspiring  novel,  biography,  short  story, 
history,  or  drama,  we  become  other  individuals  with  greater 
capacity  to  understand  human  aspirations,  to  think,  to  love, 
to  honor  beauty  and  truth,  to  live  abundantly.  On  the  other 
hand,  vicarious  experience  that  leads  us  to  tolerate  or  to  admire 
the  low  and  vicious  is  training  our  souls  into  tangled,  twisted, 
ugly  growths.  Much  present-day  writing  with  its  unwhole¬ 
some  emphasis  upon  sex,  its  unnecessary  dragging  of  fine 
characters  into  the  mire,  or  its  plain  insipidness,  makes  poor 
reading  for  boys  and  girls,  or  for  men  and  women  who  are 
seeking  to  live  deeply  and  widely  through  associating  with 
characters  in  literature. 

2.  List  characters  or  scenes  in  literature  that  have 
made  you  know  the  meaning  of :  fidelity  to  an  ideal, 
remorse  for  an  evil  committed,  ambition  that  drives 
relentlessly,  the  peace  of  mountains  going  to  sleep  in 
the  twilight,  the  fury  of  a  summer  storm,  life  in  a 
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different  country  or  time.  If  these  are  not  within  your 
vicarious  experience  list  others  that  are. 

If  you  have  truly  felt  these  emotions  and  have  gone  through 
these  experiences  you  have  lived  deeply  to  the  extent  that  you 
have  increased  your  capacity  for  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation. 

It  is  of  great  value  to  each  of  us  that  we  have  a  wealth 
of  direct  experience.  Direct  experience  is  superior  to  vicarious 
experience.  No  matter  how  much  we  may  read  about  the 
geysers  in  Yellowstone  Park,  for  instance,  or  even  though  we 
see  them  in  movies,  we  never  have  quite  the  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  activities  and  surroundings  that  we  get  if  we 
hear  them  rumble  and  see  them  spout.  Even  though  we  read 
all  that  we  can  find  about  life  in  the  Netherlands,  we  still 
have  many  questions  in  our  minds  that  would  be  settled  if  we 
could  actually  live  with  the  Dutch  for  a  period  of  time. 
Direct  experience  is  vivid  and  therefore  is  much  longer  re¬ 
membered.  We  grasp  details  easily.  How  simple  it  would 
be  to  understand  how  a  Japanese  house  is  put  together  and 
used  if  we  could  actually  see  one.  The  direct  experiences  we 
have  are  probably  the  most  powerful  in  controlling  our  lives. 
What  we  learn  in  the  way  of  honor,  kindliness,  and  generosity 
by  associating  with  people  who  exhibit  these  qualities  is 
probably  more  effective  in  forming  our  characters  than  are 
all  our  vicariously  established  ideals. 

Young  people  in  the  country  have  access  to  a  wealth  of 
direct  experience.  The  country  child  observes  the  seeds  being 
planted,  the  crops  growing  and  being  harvested.  He  sees  the 
trees  blossom  and  the  fruits  mature.  He  feeds  the  baby  chicks 
and  makes  a  pond  for  the  ducklings.  He  rides  the  horses  and 
feeds  the  calves.  Birds  and  rabbits  he  knows  intimately.  He 
handles  tools  of  all  sorts.  The  windmill,  the  silo,  the  har¬ 
vesting  machine,  and  the  thresher  are  mysteries  that  he  learns 
to  understand.  He  watches  his  father  build  and  repair,  he 
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helps  his  mother  to  churn,  to  build  a  fire,  to  cook,  to  wash 
the  dishes.  He  has  lumber  and  tools  to  build  a  playhouse.  He 
learns  to  swim  and  to  skate.  Sunset  and  dawn  provide  un¬ 
forgettable  memories. 

The  city  child  has  contact  with  great  numbers  of  people. 
He  learns  how  to  act  in  their  presence  and  how  to  live  with 
them.  He  has  direct  experience  with  buying  and  selling,  with 
street  cars  and  crowded  streets,  with  city  plumbing,  with 
orchestras  and  libraries  and  museums.  His  are  important  con¬ 
tacts  but  not  so  wide  as  are  those  of  his  country  cousin. 
Happy  are  the  children  who  may  spend  a  part  of  childhood  in 
each  place.  Schools  offer  us  opportunity  for  direct  experience 
in  nature  study,  in  general  science,  in  cooking  and  sewing, 
and  in  such  sciences  as  botany  and  chemistry.  A  wealth  of 
direct  experience  enables  us  to  understand  what  we  read  and 
makes  us  anxious  to  enjoy  a  wider  knowledge  of  what  other 
people  are  doing  and  thinking. 

Our  country  is  exhibiting  an  urge  for  wider  direct  expe¬ 
rience.  Since  the  automobile  has  made  traveling  relatively 
inexpensive,  each  summer  sees  tourist  camps  crowded  to 
capacity.  Thousands  of  people  visit  Yellowstone  Park, 
Niagara  Falls,  and  Grand  Canyon.  Every  attraction  of  Nature 
draws  people  who  are  seeking  new  interests  for  their  lives. 
The  large  cities  are  fascinating  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
country  or  the  small  town.  European  travel  is  coming  to  be 
relatively  common.  The  whole  country  seems  to  be  afoot  or 
on  wheels  in  an  effort  to  get  out  of  the  narrow  life  we  have 
hitherto  led. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind  have  there  been 
easier  opportunities  for  vicarious  experiences  than  there  are 
to-day.  The  public  school  system  teaches  each  of  us  to  read, 
to  write,  and  to  use  numbers.  These  are  the  tools  that  will 
unlock  the  doors  of  knowledge.  Having  a  background  of 
direct  experience  we  can  go  to  newspapers,  books,  and  maga¬ 
zines,  to  movies,  to  illustrated  lectures,  to  museums,  and 
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through  them  explore  the  past  and  the  present.  We  can  train 
ourselves  to  take  a  satisfactory  place  in  the  world  of  work.  We 
can  fill  our  leisure  time  with  interesting  occupations.  The 
radio  and  the  victrola  bring  us  the  world’s  best  music. 
Probably  in  no  other  civilization  has  there  been  such  an 
abundance  of  reading  material  accessible  to  the  public  as  we 
have  to-day.  Libraries  full  of  books  may  be  used  for  the 
asking.  Thousands  of  magazines,  and  huge  daily  newspapers, 
fairly  deluge  us.  The  printing  press  and  cheap  manufacture 
of  paper  have  brought  the  possibility  of  wide  interests  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  of  us. 

In  setting  aside  an  amount  of  money  for  advancement, 
each  family  will  consider  the  need  of  its  members  for  both 
direct  and  vicarious  experience.  If  the  income  is  large  enough, 
this  experience  will  include  travel,  camp,  and  extended  city 
or  country  visits.  It  will  mean  educational  advantages  and 
access  to  magazines  and  books.  It  will  bring  the  opportunity 
to  hear  good  music  by  accomplished  performers,  or  to  learn 
the  musician’s  art.  It  will  include  acquaintance  with  other 
art  forms,  such  as  pictures  and  sculpture.  Lectures,  the 
theater,  movies,  games  and  sports,  and  camping  trips  exemplify 
life’s  great  variety  and  help  us  to  make  leisure  hours  increase 
our  capacity  for  enjoyment. 

Certainly  it  is  of  first  importance  that  advancement  ex¬ 
penditures  prepare  the  children  of  the  family  to  earn  a  good 
living.  Poverty  breeds  a  whole  tribe  of  sorrows  and  pains. 
We  must  have  knowledge  and  ability  to  perform  some  service 
that  the  world  is  willing  to  buy.  The  price  we  can  demand 
for  our  labor  depends  not  only  upon  our  capabilities  but  also 
upon  whether  we  are  pleasing  to  other  people.  A  habitually 
cordial  attitude  toward  others,  ability  to  be  at  ease  in  a  great 
variety  of  social  situations,  as  well  as  knowledge,  determines 
what  progress  we  shall  make  in  our  work.  The  home,  then, 
should  provide  opportunities  for  its  children  to  develop 
graciousness  and  good  manners  at  table  and  in  conversation. 
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Ease  in  the  company  of  others  necessitates  ideas  and  the  ability 
to  express  them  both  in  words  and  in  actions.  The  home  has 
equal  responsibility  with  the  school  in  guiding  the  children  as 
their  personalities  develop.  To  provide  a  favorable  at¬ 
mosphere  may  or  may  not  occasion  the  outlay  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  but  the  homemakers  must  be  conscious  of 
ideals  and  must  be  capable  leaders. 

The  degree  to  which  we  can  enjoy  an  experience  depends 
upon  what  we  bring  to  it.  The  Italian  laborer  who  sits  in 
the  topmost  gallery  probably  gets  keener  pleasure  from  the 
opera  than  do  many  of  the  box-holders.  From  his  youth  the 
Italian  is  familiar  with  the  stories,  the  arias,  and  the  choruses, 
and  traditions  about  most  of  the  operas.  That  is  one  of  the 
enviable  heritages  of  the  children  of  Italy.  If  we  are  familiar 
with  Egyptian  history  and  practices,  the  mummies  and  other 
exhibits  from  that  country  displayed  in  a  museum  will  hold 
us  for  hours,  whereas,  uninitiated,  we  give  them  no  more  than 
a  passing  glance.  When  we  travel,  the  more  we  know  about 
regions  visited  the  greater  will  be  the  satisfactions  we  get 
from  our  trip.  In  fact,  getting  ready  to  go  is  about  half  of  the 
fun.  Let  us  suppose  we  are  planning  to  walk  through  Glacier 
Park.  We  get  government. maps  that  show  all  the  trails,  give 
the  distances  in  miles,  and  indicate  the  number  of  feet  we 
shall  have  to  climb  up  over  the  passes.  They  will  show  the 
position  of  the  mountain  peaks  and  the  lakes  and  the  camps 
where  we  shall  spend  the  nights.  We  collect  information  from 
the  railroads  and  send  for  government  bulletins  that  describe 
the  region  in  detail.  These  are  filled  with  advice  to  the 
traveler.  We  study  pictures  of  the  beauties  we  expect  to  find 
and  locate  the  particular  points  of  interest.  When  we  actually 
start  on  such  a  trip  we  will  be  fairly  aquiver  to  see  this  country 
that  our  imaginations  painted  so  vividly.  We  are  taking  with 
us  the  information  and  the  curiosity  that  will  help  us  to  see 
what  the  unprepared  person  will  miss.  All  the  rest  of  our 
lives  we  may  live  over  and  over  those  scenes,  printed  so 
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indelibly  upon  our  minds  because  we  knew  what  to  expect 
to  see  on  our  carefully  planned  trip  and  were  eagerly  looking 
for  it. 

A  second  group  of  expenditures  are  those  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  health.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donham  budgeted,  they 
decided  not  to  set  aside  any  particular  amount  to  take  care 
of  doctor  bills,  because  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  estimate 
the  amount  that  any  particular  year  might  make  necessary. 
They  decided  to  save  as  much  as  was  advisable,  and  if  illness 
should  overtake  any  member  of  the  family,  they  would  re¬ 
adjust  the  budget  and  also  take  from  the  savings  the  amount 
necessary.  It  was  a  part  of  the  plan,  however,  to  take  all  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  so  that  the  whole  family  would  have  a 
good  chance  for  perfect  health.  They  planned  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  should  have  an  examination  each  year  by 
both  doctor  and  dentist.  Mr.  Donham’s  insurance  company 
provided  his  medical  examination.  The  family  physician 
agreed  to  make  the  yearly  examination  for  Mrs.  Donham  and 
the  children.  The  dentist  examined  and  cleaned  the  teeth 
once  a  year.  In  this  way  the  members  of  the  Donham  family 
were  quite  certain  to  discover  disease  early  and  prevent  its 
becoming  acute. 

At  some  time  in  the  future  society  may  bear  the  cost  of 
individual  illness.  To-day  most  people  insure  their  property 
against  fire,  theft,  and  other  disasters,  yet  it  is  only  the  oc¬ 
casional  owner  who  ever  experiences  these  mishaps.  The  rest 
of  us,  by  paying  a  small  premium  to  an  insurance  company, 
make  good  his  loss.  We  have  not  extended  the  idea  to  loss 
of  health  as  we  have  to  loss  of  property.  At  the  present  time, 
it  is  being  advocated  that  we  all  insure  against  illness.  In  this 
way  no  individual  or  family  would  have  a  huge  bill  and  we 
would  all  be  protected  for  a  nominal  sum.  Families  would 
have  a  much  greater  sense  of  security  than  under  the  present 
scheme  of  individual  responsibility  for  bills  of  physician  and 
surgeon. 
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Knowing  the  value  of  sunlight  and  the  open  air,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donham  plan  that  each  member  of  the  family  shall 
spend  a  part  of  every  day  out  of  doors.  In  good  weather 
the  children  spend  many  hours  each  day  in  the  sunshine.  Very 
often  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sunday  they  take  the  street 
car  to  park  or  forest  preserve,  money  being  set  aside  definitely 
for  two  such  trips  per  month  during  six  months  of  the  year. 
The  children  have  an  aunt  living  on  a  farm  within  two  hours’ 


Sunday  afternoons  often  find  the  Donham  family  in  the  park. 


ride  from  their  home.  Mrs.  Donham  and  the  children  spend 
several  weeks  each  summer  on  the  farm.  Mr.  Donham  often 
spends  his  vacation  there,  too,  fishing,  swimming,  and  helping 
his  brother-in-law  with  the  work.  A  return  visit  is  usually 
made  in  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Donham  is  aware  of  the  dietetic  harm  of  unsuitable 
foods  and  habits  of  eating.  Therefore,  she  very  carefully 
supervises  the  family  meals.  The  Donhams  lead  very  simple 
lives,  going  to  bed  regularly  and  early,  with  windows  wide 
open.  The  children’s  clothing  is  designed  to  give  them  abso¬ 
lute  freedom.  Hose  supporters  fastened  to  waists,  well  fitting 
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shoes  and  stockings,  freedom  from  tight  bands,  warmth  in 
winter  and  exposure  of  the  skin  to  sunlight  when  feasible, 
such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  clothing  Mrs.  Donham 
plans  for  her  children.  The  family  is  rewarded  by  the  in¬ 
estimably  valuable  good  health  which  they  all  enjoy.  This 
allows  them  to  use  for  other  things  the  money  ordinarily  spent 
on  doctors’  bills. 

Recreation  is  important  in  leisure-time  activities.  Continu¬ 
ous  application  to  any  activity  is  fatiguing.  We  become  as 
truly  tired  in  mentally  active  occupations  as  in  the  physical 
labor.  To  be  “recreated”  most  effectively,  and  in  the  shortest 
time,  we  must  change  our  occupation  radically,  getting  en¬ 
tirely  new  interests  and  using  a  different  part  of  the  body.  A 
man  who  is  tied  to  an  office  desk,  his  eyes  scanning  figures  and 
reports,  should  get  as  far  away  from  such  activity  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  after  working  hours.  Open-air  exercise  would  certainly 
be  indicated.  His  reading  should  have  no  connection  with  his 
work  interests.  In  contrast  consider  the  man  who  is  engaged 
in  manual  work  out  of  doors.  His  recreation  should  rest  his 
muscles.  He  could  engage  in  reading,  or  indoor  activities  to 
a  greater  advantage  than  the  office  worker.  It  is  the  newness, 
the  contrast  of  our  activities  in  work  and  play  that  gives  us 
our  best  chance  at  recreation.  Such  an  arrangement  has  the 
further  advantage  of  rounding  out  our  experiences  and  giving 
us  better  balanced  lives. 

In  the  field  of  advancement  each  family  should  set  aside 
an  amount  that  will  make  it  possible  to  enjoy  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  friends.  No  family  is  complete  unless  it  is  associated 
with  other  families  whose  members  visit  back  and  forth.  The 
food  budget  is  planned  usually  to  provide  some  guest  meals. 
Games  and  other  forms  of  entertainment  are  provided.  In 
days  when  most  families  lived  in  the  small  town  or  the  country 
and  homes  were  large  and  roomy,  visits  among  friends  were 
often  prolonged.  To-day  we  spend  a  day  or  an  evening,  our 
restricted  quarters  making  overnight  visits  not  easily  man- 
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Alice  and  two  playmates  at  the  beach. 


ageable.  Gifts  to  nonmembers  of  the  family,  a  means  of  ex¬ 
pressing  our  good-will,  should  be  allowed  in  this  division. 

The  gathering  of  funds  for  Christmas  gifts  is  a  serious 
problem  to  some  families.  It  presents  a  situation  that  all  of 
us,  rich  or  poor,  should  analyze.  Mrs.  Gilbreth  says :  1 

We  want  to  prize  people  most  highly  for  what  they  are;  next  for 
what  they  can  do;  and  if  we  must  prize  them  for  what  they  can  give, 
we  should  learn  to  appreciate  rather  what  they  teach  us  through  giving 
than  the  actual  presents  they  can  make.  Giving  and  receiving 
presents  may  have  an  insidious  effect.  A  child  can  easily  learn  to 
look  forward  to  birthdays  and  holidays  only  as  days  on  which  he  gets 
presents,  and  to  look  on  visitors  or  members  of  the  family  returning 
from  a  trip  as  gift  bearers.  Who  has  not  been  embarrassed  by  an 
eager  “What  did  you  bring  me?”  whether  he  remembered  to  secure  a 
present  or  not?  To  expect  nothing,  to  be  surprised  and  pleased  with 
any  gift,  to  be  realty  appreciative  and  able  to  express  appreciation,  is 
an  art  for  any  one  best  acquired  during  the  earliest  years  in  the  home 
itself.  If,  to  his  pleasure  in  receiving,  the  child  can  be  on  the  lookout 
for  people  to  whom  to  give,  he  has  a  gift  in  himself  that  will  remain 
through  all  his  life. 

1  Lillian  M.  Gilbreth,  Living  With  Our  Children  (W.  W.  Norton  & 
Co.,  1928). 
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Unfortunately,  the  setting  aside  of  a  particular  time  when 
we  are  expected  to  exchange  gifts  often  results  in  a  feeling  of 
compulsion  that  destroys  the  fine  flavor  of  giving.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  true  that  the  Christmas  season  does 
awaken  a  wave  of  kindliness,  because  we  are  brought  to  think 
of  others  and  their  needs.  The  great  danger  is  that  giving  will 
degenerate  into  a  mere  exchange  of  more  or  less  usable  gifts. 
Sacrifice  of  real  family  needs  for  such  an  exchange  seems  un¬ 
wise  when  frank  discussion  might  so  easily  relieve  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

At  best  we  shall  find  life  too  short  to  accomplish  all  that 
we  wish  we  might  do.  It  is  in  our  leisure  that  we  are  free 
to  indulge  our  fancies.  If  we  engage  this  leisure  habitually  in 
activities  that  merely  pass  the  hours,  we  are  losing  valuable 
opportunities  for  doing  things  of  permanent  value.  It  is  easy 
to  slip  into  the  habit  of  not  planning  our  leisure.  Without 
conscious  planning  we  cannot  hope  to  gain  the  rewards  that 
otherwise  might  be  ours. 

3.  What  have  you  in  mind  that  you  would  like  very 
much  to  do?  Why  have  you  made  this  selection? 

Choose  a  time  in  the  very  near  future  when  your  desire 
will  be  possible,  and  make  definite  plans  concerning  it. 

We  saw  in  Unit  I  that  family  life  to-day,  with  its  interests 
so  widely  scattered,  is  in  contrast  with  thaf  of  colonial  times. 

We  learned,  too,  that  fathers  and  mothers  and  older  children 
might  draw  these  interests  together.  What  disunited  families 
lose  cannot  be  made  up  by  individual  interests.  It  is  not 
possible,  because  of  society’s  present  organization,  to  obtain 
this  companionship  in  work.  Leisure  activities,  however,  af¬ 
ford  abundant  opportunities.  It  has  been  said  that  the  family 
automobile  is  taking  the  place  of  its  fireside.  Formerly  the 
whole  family  gathered  about  the  fireplace,  each  taking  his  part 
in  the  group  activity.  To-day  the  whole  family  packs  its  lunch 
and  goes  off  to  the  woods,  or  starts  a  migration  over  the  coun- 
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try.  If  the  automobile  does  this  it  has  an  important  justifica¬ 
tion  for  existing. 

There  are  many  activities  in  which  the  whole  family  may 

engage.  A  family  orchestra  represents  an  ideal  activity  for 
the  celebration  of  birthdays  and  holidays,  and  enables  each 


By  means  of  a  simple  birthday  party,  a  family  may  find  happiness  in 

giving  joy  to  one  of  its  members. 


member  to  contribute  his  services  and  his  presence  to  the 
little  community.  The  feeling  of  good-will  and  sympathetic 
understanding  that  results  from  making  other  people  happy 
draws  a  family  together.  One  group  that  aroused  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  friends  celebrated  the  holidays  each  year  by  dramatiz¬ 
ing  a  play.  The  fun  they  had  in  making  costumes  and  scenery, 
and  in  taking  the  various  parts,  is  a  high-light  in  the  memory 
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of  each  one  of  this  family  now  scattered  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

A  family  in  modest  circumstances  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  interior  of  their  home.  They  bought  inexpensive  paper 
and  covered  the  walls.  The  father  and  son  refinished  the 
woodwork.  The  mother  and  the  girls  made  lampshades,  cur¬ 
tains,  and  bed  coverings  of  inexpensive  material.  They 


Learning  control  of  their  hands  while  having  the  fun  of  making 

valentines. 


brought  ingenuity  and  art  to  their  task  and  succeeded  in 
making  their  home  very  attractive.  The  transformation  that 
they  worked  in  a  few  months  gave  them  a  deeper  satisfaction 
in  living,  and  also  made  that  family  understand  and  enjoy 
each  other  as  they  never  had  before.  Another  family  joined 
in  making  a  playhouse.  The  father,  mother,  grandmother, 
and  the  older  sister,  as  well  as  the  twins  for  whom  it  was 
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planned,  experienced  a  renewed  bond  of  affection.  The  pleas¬ 
ures  a  family  chooses  may  be  inexpensive  or  costly  with  equal 
success.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  sincere  they  will  receive  re¬ 
wards  of  unity  and  good  fellowship. 

Another  way  in  which  family  unity  may  be  maintained  is 
through  letters.  When  a  member  of  a  family  is  absent  for 
either  a  long  or  short  period  of  time,  mutual  interests  may  be 
kept  alive  and  many  home  services  may  still  be  extended  to 
the  one  who  is  away.  Interest  in  our  affairs,  good  advice  when 
in  perplexity,  enjoyment  of  our  happy  experiences,  sympathy 
when  in  difficulty,  the  knowledge  that  our  families  are  think¬ 
ing  of  us  and  planning  to  be  with  us — these  thoughts  make 
our  lives  happier.  In  these  days  when  postal  service  is  ac¬ 
curate  and  speedy,  we  can  remain  very  close  to  our  families 
by  means  of  letters.  We  can  know  what  they  are  doing  from 
day  to  day,  what  interest  is  filling  their  time,  how  the  children 
are  growing  up,  whether  they  are  sick  or  well.  Roosevelt’s 
letters  to  his  children  reveal  a  beautiful  family  life.  What 
a  joy  his  letters  must  have  been  to  his  children,  and  what 
satisfaction  their  answers  must  have  given  him !  Below  are 
two  letters  that  were  exchanged  between  an  aunt,  who  is  very 
close  to  her  brother’s  family,  and  her  seven-year-old  nephew: 

Dear  Aunt  Anna: 

Thank  you  for  Child  Life  you  are  sending  me  for  my  birthday. 
Spotty  is  well  again.  He  barks  when  peple  come.  Mother  and  Ruth 
went  to  town.  I  am  home  with  Grandmother. 

Bruce. 


Dear  Bruce: 

Uncle  Jim  and  I  enjoyed  your  letter.  We  were  glad  to  hear  that 
Spotty  is  well  again.  I  suppose  the  kittens  are  almost  grown.  Have 
you  given  either  of  them  away? 

We  spent  a  vacation  this  summer  that  I  am  sure  you  and  Ruth 
would  have  enjoyed.  For  nineteen  nights  we  slept  in  a  tent. 

It  was  just  large  enough  for  two  to  sleep  in  it  and  we  could  not 
stand  up.  You  and  Ruth  could  have.  A  round  hole  was  the  door.  A 
floor  was  sewed  to  the  sides  and  mosquito  netting  was  sewed  in  the 
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door  so  we  could  draw  it  together.  We  didn’t  get  a  single  bite.  Chip¬ 
munks  played  all  about  us. 

We  saw  as  many  as  a  hundred  deer  at  one  time.  In  the  evening 
usually  there  were  several  with  beautiful  horns  in  the  woods  around 
the  camp. 


On  one  of  our  hiking  trips  we  crossed  a  swift  mountain  stream  six 
times.  The  water  came  up  to  our  knees  when  we  crossed,  jumping 
from  one  big  rock  to  another.  We  could  scarcely  stand  on  some  of 
the  rocks,  they  were  so  slippery.  If  we  had  fallen,  we  should  have 
gotten  wet  all  over. 

When  part-way  over,  we  would  throw  our  shoes  across  with  socks 
inside.  Once  my  shoe  didn’t  quite  get  over  and  fell  in  the  water. 
When  Uncle  Jim  poured  out  the  water,  he  poured  my  sock  with  it 
and  it  went  bobbing  down  the  stream.  Uncle  Jim  tried  to  get  it  but 
it  got  away.  I  had  to  borrow  a  sock  to  get  back  to  camp. 

I  hope  that  some  day  you  will  camp  at  this  very  place. 

Aunt  Anna. 


4.  How  will  Bruce  benefit  by  such  letters? 

5.  Do  the  aunt  and  uncle  derive  any  benefits  from 
a  correspondence  with  a  seven-year-old  nephew? 

Explain. 

It  used  to  be  more  important  for  a  boy  than  for  a  girl  to 
receive  liberal  opportunities  and  training.  This  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  European  attitude,  but  it  existed,  even  in  this  country, 
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until  very  recent  times.  So  important  was  the  position  of  the 
boy  in  the  family  that  often  his  father,  mother,  and  sisters 
denied  themselves  even  necessities  in  order  that  the  son  might 
have  every  opportunity.  In  America  now,  however,  girls  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  at  the  expense  of  opportunity  for  boys. 
The  number  of  girls  in  high  schools,  for  instance,  is  greater 
than  that  of  boys  who  often  must  go  to  work  to  support  them¬ 
selves  and  give  aid  to  the  family.  Neither  attitude  seems  just 
in  these  days  when  we  expect  young  men  and  young  women 
to  be  equally  useful  to  society.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
that  especial  talent,  and  the  willingness  to  work  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  talent,  should  be  considered  in  planning 
expenditures  to  further  the  welfare  of  a  family  group.  Cer¬ 
tainly  good  judgment  will  see  that,  in  the  end,  the  whole  group 
must  be  served  rather  than  one  individual. 

In  this  division  will  be  listed  donations  to  Sunday  school, 
church,  charity,  and  community  enterprises.  It  is  well  for 
each  family  to  identify  itself  with  welfare  agencies  because 
of  the  sense  of  helpfulness  this  brings.  A  spirit  of  generosity 
is  a  valuable  characteristic  to  develop.  Also,  each  family  has 
its  standard  of  living  raised  through  the  efforts  of  church  and 
Sunday  school,  and  through  the  activities  of  the  charitable 
or  community  enterprises  to  which  it  has  contributed.  Each 
family  is  influenced  by  the  ideals  and  the  financial  conditions 
throughout  its  community.  Promiscuous  giving  to  beggars  is 
usually  very  bad  since  too  often,  perhaps  nearly  always,  instead 
of  relieving  deserving  need  we  encourage  the  willingness  to 
be  parasitic.  We  should  give  through  organized  charity  in 
charge  of  a  church  or  a  social  agency.  To  them  we  can  direct 
any  one  who  comes  to  us  seeking  aid.  In  this  way  we  can 
be  sure  that  our  donations  will  do  more  good  than  when  scat¬ 
tered  in  small  amounts  here  and  there. 

Taxes  might  very  logically  be  put  in  the  category  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advancement.  The  welfare  of  a  family  is  ad¬ 
vanced  by  those  cooperative  services  that  taxes  provide.  In 
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fact,  living  in  cities  would  be  impossible  without  sewage  dis¬ 
posal,  pure-water  supply,  etc.  However,  when  we  pay  rent 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  taxes  from  other  shelter  costs.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  usually  list  them  under  that  heading.  Personal 
property  taxes,  such  as  those  on  furnishings  and  jewelry,  and 
income  taxes  may  very  well  be  placed  under  the  heading  of 
advancement  costs. 


6.  Make  as  extensive  a  list  as  you  can  of  the  items 
that  might  be  found  under  the  heading  of  advancement. 


II.  WHAT  IS  THE  BASIS  FOR  MAKING  CHOICES  IN 
ADVANCEMENT  EXPENDITURES? 

Different  families  will  probably  have  wide  variance  in  the 
items  found  here.  Groups  differ  greatly  in  their  desires'  and 
needs  and  in  the  tastes  that  guide  the  spending  of  money  for 
amusement.  City  and  country  families  differ  because  of  con¬ 
trast  in  the  possibilities  of  their  lives.  Families  of  wealth 
differ  from  those  of  lesser  means  for  the  same  reason.  The 
educated  and  the  untrained  will  turn  to  different  sources  of 
amusement.  Youth  and  maturity  form  a  contrast  in  the 
entertainment  which  they  value.  The  physically  strong  may 
turn  to  athletics  where  the  less  hardy  will  find  some  gentler 
means  for  passing  their  leisure  time.  An  invalid  or  an  espe¬ 
cially  talented  individual  may  be  the  determining  factor  in  a 
family.  As  a  consequence,  the  planning  of  these  expenditures 
is  probably  a  question  for  family  discussion  more  surely  than 
is  any  other. 

There  is  little  scientific  guidance  to  help  a  family  decide 
how  much  to  spend  for  advancement,  or  how  to  apportion 
the  amount.  Mere  common  sense  is  not  a  sufficient  guide  in 
this  department.  In  the  choice  of  foods  the  nutrition  expert 
has  given  us  authoritative  advice ;  in  the  selection  of  shelter, 
we  can  develop  our  own  judgment.  We  are  more  helpless  in 
judging  the  effects  on  personality  of  constant  attendance  at 
unselected  movies,  or  of  restless  flitting  about  in  search  of 
entertainment.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  physical  and  social  ideals  to  which  we  aspire  and  then 
to  plan  our  leisure  activities  as  well  as  we  can  to  attain  these 
ideals. 

Let  us  use  specific  examples  to  analyze  this  statement. 
Suppose  that  Mary  Gordon  is  a  frail  child  with  pallid  skin. 
She  is  underweight  and  has  a  listless  air  and  lack  of  vigor  that 
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tells  her  parents  she  is  physically  under  par.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gordon,  having  good  judgment,  will  not  neglect  the  situation 
under  the  belief  that  Mary’s  spiritual  fineness  is  necessarily 
accompanied  by  quietness  and  delicacy  in  body.  They  will 
know  that  she  is  not  well  and  that  first  of  all  they  must  plan 
her  days  so  that  she  will  have  every  opportunity  to  build  a 
sturdy  body.  She  will  be  kept  out  of  doors  in  the  sunshine. 
She  will  be  provided  with  the  kinds  of  playthings  that  will 
encourage,  not  strenuous  play,  but  an  active  life.  This  will 
help  to  develop  her  appetite,  improve  her  muscle  tone,  and 
increase  her  strength.  She  will  rest  during  a  midday  period, 
sleeping  if  possible.  She  will  go  to  bed  regularly  and  early 
and  sleep  undisturbed.  Her  meals  will  be  wholesome  and 
regular,  and  candy  will  be  restricted  to  one  piece  for  dessert. 
Intense  excitement  will  be  prevented  as  much  as  possible. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  an  even,  mildly  stimulat¬ 
ing,  wholesome  life,  so  that  Mary  may  build  a  body  that  will 
make  her  adult  life  normal.  Having  an  ideal  as  to  Mary’s 
health,  the  Gordons  will  devote  money,  budgeted  under  ad¬ 
vancement,  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  ideal. 

If  the  Gordons  did  not  have  good  judgment  they  might 
select  some  other  ideal  for  Mary.  Mrs.  Gordon  might  be 
ambitious  and  have  Mary  take  private  lessons  during  the 
summer  period.  French  daily,  and  dancing  and  music  once  a 
week,  would  require  much  study  or  practice,  and  would  keep 
Mary  indoors.  The  strain  of  study,  and  perhaps  her  own 
desire  to  excel,  might  develop  a  serious  situation.  Or  if  Mary 
were  allowed  to  “piece”  between  meals  on  candy  or  cookies  or 
anything  handy,  to  stay  up  late  with  callers,  to  go  to  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  movies  and  parties  and  other  exciting  affairs,  to 
indulge  in  too  vigorous  exercise  for  one  who  was  not  strong, 
such  a  setting  would  promise  little  for  the  building  of  health. 

Here  is  another  example.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donham  desire 
their  children  to  have  varied  and  interesting  lives.  They 
realize  that  first  of  all  the  children  must  be  masters  of  the 
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tools  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  With  this  equipment 
in  perfect  command  they  will  be  ready  to  set  out  upon  any 
journey  of  intellectual  exploration.  Formal  training  in  the 
grade  schools  should  provide  them  with  this  equipment.  While 
learning  these  fundamentals  they  will  also  be  gaining  a  fund  of 
new  information  and  a  wealth  of  direct  and  vicarious  experience 
through  dramatization,  play,  reading,  the  workshop,  and  the 


Cities  present  numerous  possibilities  for  happy  and  advantageous 

ways  of  spending  leisure  time. 


home.  In  high  school  they  will  enter  more  definitely  into  the 
realm  of  pure  learning.  In  the  study  of  literature,  of  science, 
of  foreign  language,  of  history  and  mathematical  thinking,  and 
in  social  studies  they  will  attain  understandings  that  will  finally 
piece  out  the  picture  of  life  for  them.  The  Donhams  are  hop¬ 
ing  that  their  children  can  go  to  college,  not  because  they  think 
that  college  is  the  only  way  to  continue  their  education  or  that 
a  college  education  assures  a  more  abundant  living,  but  because 
college  usually  develops  powers  and  appreciations  more  rapidly 
than  self-direction.  Schools  are  organized  under  professionals 
whose  business  it  is  to  suggest  to  students  sources  of  informa- 
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tions  and  experiences  that  will  prepare  them  to  live  more 
satisfactorily. 

The  Donhams  do  not  expect  the  school  to  develop  the 
tastes  and  interests  of  their  children  single-handed.  Father 
and  mother  carefully  select  such  magazines  as  will  arouse 
curiosity  about  other  places  and  peoples  and  times.  They 
plan  trips  to  museums  and  art  galleries,  to  zoos  and  other 
exhibits.  They  are  alert  for  interests  shown  by  the  children 
and  help  in  the  selection  of  library  books  to  solve  questions 
that  have  arisen.  A  collection  of  stamps  receives  sympathetic 
discussion  and  help.  A  birthday  poem,  a  family  affair,  per¬ 
haps,  may  surprise  and  delight  Mrs.  Donham.  Early  morning 
trips  to  the  park  in  the  springtime  with  a  bird  book  will  for¬ 
ever  enrich  the  pleasures  in  wood  and  park.  What  a  joy  to 
know  by  name  the  flowers  and  the  trees  and  the  birds!  Skill 
in  games  and  sports  is  encouraged. 

7.  Name  a  magazine  and  two  books  that  the  Don¬ 
ham  children  might  read.  Why  did  you  list  these? 

The  ability  to  do  things  with  one’s  hands  opens  many 
possibilities  for  happy  and  worth  while  activities.  Therefore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donham  plan  opportunities  for  their  children  to 
develop  manual  skill.  The  family  dramatize  fairy  tales  and 
playlets  to  celebrate  holidays,  improvising,  and  making  scenery. 
They  design  and  make  their  Christmas  cards.  They  made  a 
hooked  rug  out  of  cast-off  clothing.  They  make  kites  and 
“scooters”  and  wagons,  Mr.  Donham  helping  to  gather  the 
odds  and  ends  that  finally  evolve  into  things  of  value.  Alice 
learns  to  cook,  the  boys  to  make  camp  dishes.  The  whole 
family  helps  keep  the  house  clean,  and  Mrs.  Donham  is  free  to 
enter  into  their  games  and  sports.  Of  such  experiences  as 
make  up  the  life  of  the  Donhams,  grow  men  and  women  of 
vision  and  appreciation  and  ability. 

8.  Show  that  the  Donhams  are  guided  by  an  ideal  in 
the  selection  of  leisure-time  activities. 
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g.  How  may  the  experiences  of  the  Donham  children 
influence  their  activities  when  they  are  grown?  Give 
examples  to  make  your  meaning  clear. 

The  long-distance  view  is  particularly  necessary  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  family  advancement.  That  is,  it  is  often  wiser  to 


The  Donham  family  are  preparing  to  give  a  play.  They  are  develop¬ 
ing  teamwork  and  storing  up  happy  memories. 

sacrifice  enterprises  giving  immediate  pleasure  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  a  greater  value  some  time  in  the  future.  Thus  a 
family  might  easily  spend  enough  money  for  the  college  tui¬ 
tion  of  the  children  in  day-to-day  amusements  and  extrava- 
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gances  in  clothing.  This  money  would  give  an  incomparably 
greater  return  if  saved  and  devoted  to  college  careers.  A 
family  might  choose  to  collect  a  library  of  books  they  have 
particularly  enjoyed.  If  these  books  are  always  at  hand  their 


Father  helps  his  boys  to  make  a  “scooter.” 

owners  have  the  constant  pleasure  and  stimulation  of  their 
ideas  and  beauties  of  language.  Independence  when  one  be¬ 
comes  old  is  a  state  that  must  often  be  achieved  through  the 
denial  of  worth  while  expenditures,  as  well  as  frivolities,  during 
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our  earning  years.  We  must  balance  one  good  against  another 
and  choose,  remembering  that  the  nearest  one  always  presents 
the  strongest  argument. 

io.  For  what  future  advantage  are  you  making 
definite  plans? 


III.  OUR  LEISURE-TIME  HABITS  ARE  IMPORTANT 

The  way  in  which  we  spend  our  leisure  grows  constantly 
more  important.  Formerly  our  work  gave  inspiration  and 
incentive  to  improvement.  It  developed  ideals  and  rewarded 
us  with  accomplishments  that  we  could  enjoy  and  use.  Work¬ 
ers  were  more  leisurely  in  their  occupations.  The  modern 
executive,  no  less  than  the  factory  worker,  may  have  a  very 
narrow  outlook  on  life.  The  occupations  in  which  a  majority 
of  workers  are  at  present  engaged  are  so  highly  specialized, 
and  are  speeded  up  to  such  a  fast  and  steady  gait,  that  they 
have  lost  their  recreational  features.  It  is  important  for  each 
of  us  to  have  leisure-time  activities  that  will  compensate  for 
the  narrowness  of  the  single-idea  occupation.  If  we  are  not 
to  become  dull  and  uninteresting,  spiritless,  and  ignorant  of 
the  vast  fields  of  knowledge,  it  is  essential  that  our  leisure¬ 
time  activities  be  wisely  chosen. 

Some  students  of  social  life  view  our  increased  leisure  as 
a  potent  aid  to  evil  and  crime.  “An  idle  brain  is  the  devil’s 
workshop.”  It  was  formerly  common  for  men  and  women  to 
work  twelve  hours  a  day.  This  allowed  little  leisure  time 
beyond  that  needed  for  sleeping  and  eating  and  the  care  of 
person  and  clothing.  In  the  not  very  distant  future  a  seven- 
hour-day  five  days  a  week  may  be  enough  for  man  to  produce, 
with  the  aid  of  machinery,  all  that  he  can  use.  Social  students 
have  observed  that  as  a  people  we  have  not  learned  how  to 
use  the  hours  at  our  disposal.  We  are  always  feverishly  hunt¬ 
ing  “something  to  do,”  “some  place  to  go.”  We  rush  about 
in  automobiles,  we  flock  to  movies,  we  play  bridge  day  after 
day  and  part  of  the  night,  we  shop  incessantly  with  no  other 
purpose  than  to  pass  the  time  that  would  otherwise  be  a 
burden.  Once  caught  in  the  round  we  ruin  health  and  purse 
in  the  extravagance  of  our  actions.  We  seldom  grow  richer  in 
our  capacity  to  enjoy  and  to  amuse  ourselves. 
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It  is  said  that  the  art  of  conversation  is  lost.  In  spite  of 
our  exceptional  opportunities  to  read  and  to  learn  and  to  ex¬ 
perience  life,  many  of  us  are  extremely  shallow.  We  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  knowledge  or  capacity  for  interesting  con¬ 
versation.  It  is  only  too  common  an  experience  for  a  group 
of  even  close  friends  to  find  an  evening  in  each  other’s  com¬ 
pany  stupid.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  to  talk  about  with¬ 
out  cards  or  some  other  game.  We  are  losing  much  of  the 
pleasure  that  our  forefathers  enjoyed  in  exchanging  views  with 
friends. 

If  we  can  enthusiastically  pursue  an  avocation  involving 
broad  interests  we  may  compensate  for  the  narrowness  of  our 
work  activities.  The  boy  who  starts  a  collection  of  stamps  of 
the  English  Colonies  and  who  keeps  this  up  for  many  years 
is  engaged  in  a  happy  avocation.  His  search  for  stamps  en¬ 
gages  him  in  correspondence  with  postmasters  in  many  out-of- 
the-way  places.  He  studies  geography.  Because  he  learns  of 
the  existence  and  location  of  these  colonies  he  reads  about  the 
life  there — their  trade  relations,  the  climate,  the  government. 
As  a  result  he  has  a  wide  vicarious  acquaintance  with  many 
parts  of  the  world.  He  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  section  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper  without  coming  across  pictures  or  articles 
that  he  reads  with  enjoyment  because  he  has  such  knowledge. 
Books,  old  and  new,  as  well  as  innumerable  magazine  articles 
are  always  coming  to  his  attention  because  of  their  reference 
to  places  in  which  he  is  keenly  interested.  A  popular  member 
of  his  social  group,  he  is  constantly  enlarging  his  acquaintance¬ 
ship  and  making  interesting  friends  through  the  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  growing  out  of  his  avocation. 

If  we  could  know  the  leisure  pursuits  of  all  the  people  of 
any  community  we  should  discover  many  novel  avocations. 
In  one  city  a  number  of  business  men  discovered  that  each 
had  long  but  vainly  been  interested  in  the  painting  of  pictures. 
They  formed  themselves  into  a  group,  discussing,  studying,  and 
criticizing.  One  of  the  number  received  a  prize  in  an  exhibit. 
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Even  if  not  one  had  achieved  distinction,  all  of  them  would 
have  benefited  greatly  by  their  companionship  with  each  other, 
by  their  renewed  appreciation  of  art,  and  by  the  opportunity 
to  express  this  appreciation  upon  canvas.  They  were  never 
searching  frantically  for  “something  to  do,”  “some  place  to 
go.”  Their  leisure  hours  were  taken  up  by  a  very  happy  oc¬ 
cupation.  Sports,  such  as  golf  and  tennis,  collections  of  all 
sorts,  hand-loom  weaving,  a  garden,  landscaping  of  one’s 
premises,  the  writing  of  poetry  or  short  stories,  making  of 
pottery,  visiting  places  of  interest  in  one’s  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood,  building  of  bird  boxes  and  baths,  planning  and  building 
conveniences  for  the  home,  such  things  but  indicate  the  variety 
of  interests  that  may  make  our  leisure  hours  fruitful. 

11.  Select  any  of  the  above  suggestions  and  show 
that  this  avocation  would  lead  one  to  many  contacts. 

12.  Make  a  list  of  the  avocational  interests  that  have 
fallen  under  your  observation. 

The  test  of  any  avocational  practice  is  what  we  gain  from 
the  time  spent.  Does  it  build  good  health?  Does  it  widen 
our  intellectual  interests?  Has  the  world  been  made  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  us  because  of  it?  Does  it  give  us  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  any  phase  of  living?  Does  it  make  our  apprecia¬ 
tions  more  keen?  Is  it  pleasurable?  Does  it  help  us  to  give 
more  pleasure  to  others?  Have  we  made  ourselves  better 
companions  because  we  know  more  and  can  talk  more  in¬ 
terestingly?  Have  our  abilities  been  increased?  On  the  other 
hand,  have  our  activities  led  us  to  put  less  value  on  virtue,  on 
ideals?  Are  we  treading  in  a  circle,  never  learning  more  or 
increasing  our  powers?  Have  we  been  bored?  Does  this 
activity  impoverish  health?  Have  we  done  no  more  than 
merely  pass  away  the  time?  Such  questions  will  reveal  to 
us  the  qualities  of  our  leisure-time  activities. 

13.  Analyze  the  suggestions  of  avocations  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  putting  them  to  the  test  of  each 
of  these  questions. 
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14.  Can  you  think  of  an  avocation  that  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  standards  of  a  good  leisure-time 
activity?  Explain. 

The  commercial  world  offers  amusement  possibilities  in 
great  variety.  To  each  of  these  we  must  apply  our  tests. 
Since  commercialized  entertainment  is  for  the  purpose  of 
profit,  and  so  is  surrounded  by  all  the  lures  of  which  the 
acute  advertiser  is  a  past  master,  we  need  to  have  especially 
keen  judgment  if  we  are  to  evaluate  accurately.  For  instance, 
what  value  do  we  get  from  constant  attendance  at  the  movies? 
Have  they  become  for  us  “something  to  do,”  “some  place  to 
go,”  or  are  they  furthering  our  ability  to  live?  Do  we  go 
because  every  one  else  in  our  set  goes?  Is  it  because  of  the 
excitement  that  forms  the  setting  of  a  show?  Do  we  come 
home  often  and  say  that  the  show  was  very  poor  and  feel 
dissatisfied?  There  is  no  doubt  that  movies  are  molding  our 
attitudes  toward  other  peoples  and  other  countries.  Perhaps 
no  other  agency  can  make  us  understand  so  accurately  nor  so 
quickly.  For  this  reason  it  is  important  that  the  pictures 
be  true  to  life.  Unfortunately  we  find  gross  misrepresenta¬ 
tions.  A  great  majority  of  pictures  are  a  reworking  of  the 
same  theme  of  virtue  being  trampled  upon  and  finally  emerging 
triumphant.  These  usually  include  a  story  of  love,  the  scenes 
of  which  are  often  so  crude  and  so  intimate  that  one  of  fine 
sensibilities  is  offended.  If  we  become  accustomed  to  these 
scenes  and  take  pleasure  in  them,  our  good  taste  is  in  danger 
of  being  coarsened.  Through  constant  attendance  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  movies  we  come  to  think  that  the  bizarre,  the 
romantically  exciting,  is  the  general  experience  of  young 
people.  Instead  of  that  the  lives  of  most  of  us  are  restricted 
to  wholesome  relations  with  family  and  friends.  Luckily  we 
avoid  the  thrilling  experiences  that  would  be  so  tragic  in  real 
life.  The  excitement  of  the  movie,  stressing  climaxes  of  feel¬ 
ing,  keeps  us  from  seeing  the  triviality  that  is  being  paraded 
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before  our  eyes.  The  speed  of  the  action  keeps  us  from  real¬ 
izing  the  inaccuracies  that  are  being  shown. 

This  does  not  characterize  all  cinema  performances.  Some 
actors  portray  events  and  emotions  with  an  art  that  imbues 
us  with  deeper  sympathies,  with  broader  understandings,  and 
with  higher  aspirations.  Accurately  pictured  scenes  of  other 
lands  and  other  ways  of  living  are  educative  in  the  highest 
sense.  It  is  usually  difficult  to  judge  whether  we  shall  get 
the  hoped-for  values  when  we  purchase  a  movie  ticket.  Some¬ 
times  we  may  mistakenly  attend  a  valueless  performance.  If 
we  can  judge  the  actor  and  the  ideas  expressed,  the  evil  of 
the  influence  has  lost  its  greatest  power.  A  plan  that  many 
discriminating  people  follow  is  to  attend  only  such  movies  as 
are  recommended  by  critics  whom  they  have  come  to  trust. 
Some  magazines  and  occasional  newspapers  now  conduct  de¬ 
partments  upon  which  one  may  base  decisions. 

15.  Describe  a  movie  you  have  seen  that  you  think 
was  crude  and  in  some  respects  unwholesome  in  its  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  audience,  or  that  you  felt  was  a  mere 
waste  of  time. 

16.  Describe  one  that  led  you  into  greater  depth  of 
feeling  or  gave  you  information  that  made  the  world 
more  interesting. 

17.  Bring  an  article  to  class  describing  a  movie  so 
that  you  can  judge  whether  you  care  to  attend. 

18.  Name  another  commercialized  amusement  that 
you  think  makes  an  appeal  to  the  low  or  shallow  in  us 
rather  than  to  the  discriminating.  Give  your  reasons. 

In  the  United  States  the  amount  of  reading  matter  printed 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  is  very  large.  Our 

daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  make  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  printed  matter.  Accordingly,  we  should  be  thoroughly 
enlightened  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  We  should 
learn  a  great  deal  about  policies  of  government  and  so  should 
know  how  to  cast  our  votes  to  obtain  good  officials  and  wise 
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governing.  Unfortunately,  too  great  a  space  in  our  papers 
is  devoted  to  sensational  murders,  holdups,  suicides,  and  di¬ 
vorces,  the  details  of  which  are  discussed  ad  nauseam  to  the 
exclusion  or  curtailing  of  news  that  would  make  us  better 
citizens.  It  is  claimed  by  the  newspapers  that  they  give  to 
the  reader  that  which  he  desires.  If  this  is  true  our  papers 
are  a  serious  indictment  of  the  tastes  of  the  American  public. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  claim  is  made  that  our  papers  are 
developing  the  tastes  of  readers,  making  them  crave  sensa¬ 
tional  reporting  of  even  the  most  commonplace  happenings. 
The  fact  remains  that  probably  Americans  spend  more  time 
reading  newspapers  than  their  contents  justify.  We  would 
have  a  more  enlightened  and  accurate  knowledge  of  current 
affairs  if  we  depended  more  on  the  books  and  magazines  that 
are  so  easy  of  access  and  that  do  not  waste  our  time  in  long- 
drawn-out  sensations.  With  the  time  saved  we  could  read 
many  genuinely  moving  books  of  assured  value  that  would 
greatly  enrich  our  lives.  History  and  fiction,  drama  and 
poetry,  stories  of  other  lands  and  peoples,  modern  tendencies 
in  art  and  in  education,  to-day’s  findings  in  science — the 
sources  are  inexhaustible.  It  has  been  said  that  most  people 
are  too  lazy  to  think,  that  they  deliberately  select  uninspiring 
reading  matter,  that,  in  fact,  they  resent  being  made  to  exert 
their  minds.  Therefore  the  lightest  of  fiction,  the  sensational 
in  the  paper,  makes  its  appeal.  For  all  of  us,  then,  there  is 
the  problem  of  selecting  worth  while  reading  matter.  Our 
leisure  hours  are  so  few  and  precious  that  we  need  to  crowd 
a  great  deal  into  them  in  order  to  make  our  lives  rich  and 
full  and  altogether  worth  the  living. 

19.  Describe  some  magazine,  discussing  the  values  a 
constant  reader  would  derive.  Use  examples  from  the 
magazine  when  making  your  points. 

Another  criticism  that  may  be  justly  applied  to  many  of 
us  is  that  we  seek  constantly  to  be  entertained,  shunning 
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opportunities  to  get  into  activities  ourselves.  The  less  we  do, 
the  less  capable  we  become.  We  watch  tennis  matches,  basket 
ball,  and  football  when  we  should  be  playing  ourselves. 
Schools  are  making  an  effort  to  enlist  all  students  in  out-of- 
door  games  in  the  hope  that  the  pleasure  gained  will  carry 
into  adulthood  and  make  us  more  nearly  a  nation  of  healthy 
participants  in  open-air  sports.  Boy  and  girl  scout  organi¬ 
zations  are  awakening  many  of  our  future  adults  to  the  joy 
of  woods  and  streams,  to  the  pleasures  of  simple  foods  and 
equipment,  and  to  a  life  of  physical  activity. 

We  demand  entertainment  in  other  lines,  too.  The  player- 
piano,  the  victrola,  and  the  radio  bring  us  music  without  effort. 
Consequently,  we  are  losing  the  pleasure  that  comes  from 
creating  music  ourselves.  Each  family,  in  the  planning  of 
leisure-time  activities,  should  include  active  participation 
rather  than  merely  entertainment  f6r  adults  as  well  as  for 
children. 


IV.  ITEMS  OF  ADVANCEMENT  EXPENDITURE  SHOW  GREAT 

VARIATION  IN  COST 

In  no  other  phase  of  spending  is  there  so  great  variance 
among  different  families  as  to  amount.  In  shelter,  food,  and 
clothing  physical  necessity  sets  a  minimum  upon  which  we 
base  our  needs.  Advancement,  with  no  definite  minimum, 
depends  upon  taste.  Naturally  we  find  members  of  families 
following  widely  contrasted  practices  in  their  efforts  to  im¬ 
prove  life.  In  some  families  the  entire  group  may  patronize 
the  movie  regularly  each  week,  regardless  of  the  type  of  pic¬ 
ture.  They  spend  large  portions  of  funds  available  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  this  fashion.  Another  family  may  neglect  en¬ 
tirely  this  valuable  source  of  education  and  entertainment. 
One  family  may  spend  comparatively  little  and  have  a  fairly 
satisfactory  return  for  its  leisure-time  activities,  while  another 
may  spend  a  great  deal  and  have  little  to  show  in  improved 
health  or  increased  capacity  for  pleasure. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  great  variation. 
In  strictly  rural  communities  there  is  very  little  to  be  found 
in  the  way  of  entertainment  except  books,  music,  and  such 
other  things  as  the  home  may  provide.  In  urban  communi¬ 
ties,  on  the  other  hand,  families  are  besieged  with  invitations 
to  part  with  their  money.  This  opportunity  to  spend  deter¬ 
mines,  to  a  considerable  extent,  what  our  activities  will  be. 

Communities  differ  in  what  free  provisions  they  make  for 
the  advancement  of  their  people.  The  country  and  small  town 
do  very  little,  although  libraries  are  becoming  more  common. 
In  these  districts  community  projects  are  slow  in  developing. 
The  neighborliness  to  be  found,  however,  may  take  the  place 
of  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  cities.  For  instance,  neigh¬ 
bors  willingly  help  in  time  of  illness,  making  it  possible  for 
families  of  limited  means  to  care  for  their  sick  without  huge 
nursing  bills.  The  large  city  provides  a  public  hospital  that 
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is  free,  or  almost  free,  depending  upon  the  ability  of  the 
patient  to  pay.  The  church  often  provides  a  center  about 
which  some  of  the  leisure-time  activities  are  grouped.  As  a 
rule,  however,  nothing  is  done  to  organize  recreational  projects 
that  would  occupy  the  time  hanging  so  heavily  over  the 
groups  of  young  men  who  congregate  on  the  street  corners, 
or  the  girls  who  sigh  for  a  purposeful  activity.  Here  and  there 
we  find  a  small  town  sponsoring  a  pageant  or  a  festival  that 
draws  into  its  development  the  farmers  as  well  as  the  towns¬ 
people.  Here  and  there  a  young  people’s  society  works  up 
a  play,  exhibiting  not  only  in  their  own  community  but  in 
neighboring  towns.  This  has  the  purpose,  perhaps,  of  adding 
to  the  fund  for  a  new  hall.  Again,  we  may  find  the  citizens 
of  a  small  town  in  a  “clean-up  week”  heartily  cooperating  in 
making  their  village  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  planting 
trees,  cleaning  up  vacant  property,  painting,  and  repairing 
fences.  In  some  communities  we  find  enthusiastically  spon¬ 
sored  baseball  nines  whose  combats  with  neighboring  teams 
call  out  the  fathers  and  mothers  and  all  the  children.  A 
school,  particularly  a  high  school,  may  be  the  center  of  many 
activities,  such  as  a  debating  society,  plays,  an  orchestra, 
and  sports. 

20.  Name  any  other  rural  or  small  town  community 
activities  that  have  come  under  your  observation. 

21.  What  advantage  to  the  individual  comes  through 
participation  in  such  activities? 

Below  is  a  picture  taken  from  the  “National  Geographic 
Magazine.”  The  young  people  shown  are  learning  to  under¬ 
stand  the  historical  background  of  their  country  and  to  take 
pride  in  its  achievements.  They  are  developing  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  literature.  They  are  discovering  the  aspirations  and 
deeds  that  inspire  the  poet.  Surely  this  leisure-time  playing 
must  be  helping  them  to  grow  into  adults  with  a  fund  of 
information,  with  abilities,  with  poise,  besides  giving  them 


©  N.  G.  S.  Reproduced  by  special  permission  from  the  National  Geographic  Magazine. 

Farm  lad  and  village  maid  play  at  Knight  and  Lady. 

During  the  summer  season  Liechtenstein  attracts  foreign  visitors  to  its  tiny 
capital  to  see  open-air  plays  depicting  the  life  and  adventures  of  the 
romantic  minnesingers,  poets,  and  serenaders  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

This  scene  is  from  “Herr  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.” 
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many  happy  hours.  Our  own  country  is  rich  in  romantic 
historical  stories.  While  our  national  settings  may  seem  less 
picturesque  than  this  scene  in  Liechtenstein,  our  pioneer  his¬ 
tory  holds  wonderful  possibilities  for  colorful  presentations. 

The  large  city  often  offers  free  or  almost  free  opportunities 
for  advancement.  A  branch  library  for  each  city  section, 
museums,  art  collections,  zoos,  aquariums,  flower  shows,  parks, 
bathing  beaches,  forest  preserves,  tennis  courts,  golf  courses, 
baseball  diamonds,  lagoons  for  boating  and  skating,  play¬ 
grounds,  and  free  illustrated  lectures  by  celebrities  are  among 
civic  provisions.  Clinics  for  diagnosis,  prescriptions  in  medical 
cases,  and  especially  well  developed  centers  for  advice  to 
mothers  of  small  children  are  other  ways  of  giving  aid.  Visit¬ 
ing  nurses  who  follow  clinic  cases,  giving  advice  and  service, 
and  hospitals  manned  by  the  best  medical  talent  are  other 
free  provisions  of  large  cities.  Because  cities  are  filled  with 
huge  numbers  of  people,  many  of  whom  have  incomes  large 
enough  in  themselves  to  support  the  production  of  plays  and 
operas,  or  to  endow  universities  and  homes,  many  dwellers  in 
cities  have  wonderful  opportunities  at  a  surprisingly  small  cost. 

A  majority  of  us,  no  matter  where  situated,  may  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  expense  make  a  happy  selection  of  leisure¬ 
time  activities.  The  sources  are  at  hand  and  need  but  to  be 
recognized.  Certainly  a  liberal  amount  of  money  increases 
the  possibilities.  Very  often,  however,  the  pleasures  we  most 
enjoy  cost  the  least.  Every  family  of  normal  health  and 
means  has  sufficient  funds,  if  understanding  is  brought  to  the 
task,  to  develop  a  group  life  that  will  equip  its  members  to 
gain  great  satisfaction  in  work  and  play. 


V.  ADVANCEMENT  EXPENDITURES  ARE  AN  INDEX  TO  THE 

STANDARD  OF  LIVING 

The  size  of  the  income  determines  to  a  considerable  extent 
what  can  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  personal  and  family 
life.  When  the  income  is  very  low  there  may  be  barely 
enough  to  buy  such  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  as  will  enable 
a  family  to  live.  Obviously,  they  have  little  to  spend  for 
improvement.  As  the  income  increases  the  amount  spent  for 
advancement  usually  increases  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
item.  With  a  very  large  income  the  sums  that  are  expended 
for  amusement,  hobbies,  and  travel  may  make  up  a  large 
percentage  of  the  whole  amount  spent.  However,  if  a  family 
customarily  desires  things  that  experience  has  proved  degrad¬ 
ing,  even  though  a  great  deal  of  money  is  spent,  that  family 
has  a  low  standard  of  living.  While  it  is  true  that  many 
of  the  most  approved  wants  may  be  satisfied  with  a  small 
outlay  of  money,  a  fairly  liberal  income  would  be  needed  to 
satisfy  all  the  desires  that  every  family  should  express. 

We  can  judge  the  tastes  of  people  by  the  way  they  spend 
their  leisure  time.  In  their  free  hours  people  do  more  nearly 
as  they  choose  than  in  their  work  hours.  Some  one  has  said, 
“Tell  me  how  a  nation  plays  and  I  will  tell  you  what  that 
nation  is.”  Naturally  we  choose  to  amuse  ourselves  by  those 
activities  and  entertainments  that  we  have  been  trained  to 
enjoy.  If  school  experiences,  reading,  association  with  friends 
and  acquaintances,  travel,  and  family  relationships  have  edu¬ 
cated  us  so  that  we  can  enjoy  a  wide  variety  of  wholesome 
interests  drawn  from  many  fields,  we  are  fortunate. 

Another  indication  of  a  high  standard  of  living  is  good 
care  of  health.  Prompt  attention  to  illnesses  and  physical 
defects,  as  well  as  care  in  prevention,  mark  the  family  that 
has  a  high  standard.  Good  teeth,  white  and  clean,  well  kept 
hair  and  skin,  are  indications  of  admirable  ideals.  To  have 
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the  appearance  that  we  expect  of  people  to-day  means  that 
each  one  of  us  must  buy  certain  toilet  articles,  such  as  tooth 
brushes  and  pastes,  hair  and  clothes  brushes,  spot  removers, 
nail  files,  hand  lotions,  etc.  A  lavish  outfit  is  unnecessary. 
However,  we  all  need  certain  basic  supplies  in  order  that  our 
standards  for  personal  grooming  may  be  acceptable. 

We  think  of  that  family  as  having  high  ideals  that  spends 
a  portion  of  its  income  to  satisfy  aesthetic  tastes.  If  we  find 
the  members  of  a  family  buying  good  books  and  music,  har¬ 
monious  furnishings  and  clothing,  we  know  that  those  indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  trained  in  aesthetic  satisfactions.  When 
families  spend  money  to  educate  their  children  rather  than 
waste  it  in  day-to-day  living,  or  spend  it  to  give  adults  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  broaden  knowledge  and  interests,  we  admire  the 
good  judgment  that  those  families  exhibit.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  types  of  advancement  a  family  selects,  and  the  portions 
of  the  income  set  aside  for  tjiis  division  of  expenditure,  indi¬ 
cate  fairly  well  the  standard  bf  living  they  enjoy. 

Many  individuals  and  organizations  are  working  to  help 
families  to  help  themselves.  It  is  important  for  the  welfare 
of  any  group  that  standards  of  living  gradually  rise.  Many 
individuals  and  institutions  of  influence  have  become  soldiers 
in  the  cause  of  the  good  of  all  rather  than  of  the  few.  As 
a  result,  we  can  expect  that  each  succeeding  generation  will 
find  increasingly  large  numbers  of  families  enjoying  a  high 
measure  of  health  and  happiness. 

READINGS 

The  following  references  will  enable  you  to  extend  your  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  selecting  items  for  advancement. 

Abel,  Mary  H.,  Successful  Family  Life  on  a  Moderate  Income  (J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.,  1921),  Ch.  xiv,  The  savings  fund  and  its  uses;  Ch.  xix, 
The  satisfactions  of  life;  Ch.  xx,  The  look  ahead. 

Andrews,  Benjamin  R.,  Economics  of  the  Household  (Macmillan  Co.,  1923), 
Ch.  xv,  Advancement  expenditures. 
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Donham,  S.  Agnes,  Spending  the  Family  Income  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 

1927) ,  Ch.  viii,  Standards  for  development. 

Gilbreth,  Lillian  M.,  Living  With  Our  Children  (W.  W.  Norton  &  Co., 

1928) ,  Ch.  ix,  Training  for  leisure;  Ch.  xv,  The  look  around. 
Richards,  Ellen  H.,  The  Cost  of  Living  (Wiley  Co.,  1910),  Ch.  viii,  The 

intellectual  and  emotional  life. 

Become  familiar  with  the  following  magazines: 

National  Geographic 
Good  Housekeeping 
Literary  Digest 
Child  Life 
Scientific  American 


EXERCISES 

Answer  the  numbered  questions  and  directions  in  writing. 

Suggestions  for  Special  Projects 

1.  Plan  a  trip  to  any  point  of  interest  you  would  like  to  see.  Write 
to  the  railroad  that  serves  this  point  for  illustrative  material  and  costs. 
Make  a  schedule  for  the  trip  in  the  following  fashion. 

Trip  to  Yellowstone  Park 

Leave  (home  city) .  8:15  p.m.,  Tues.,  July  6 

Arrive  Cody,  Wyo . 

By  bus  to  camp  . 

From  -  to  .  . 


Leave  Gardiner,  Wyo 
Arrive  (home  city)  . 


Expenses 

Railroad  fare  . . . 

Berth  . 

Meals  . 

Tips  . 

Expenses  in  park  . 

Extras  . 

Compute  entire  cost  of  the  trip.  Make  a  collection  of  reading 
materials  that  would  prepare  you  to  get  the  most  from  your  vacation. 
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2.  In  a  similar  fashion  compute  the  costs  of  spending  a  month  or 
so  in  a  girls’  or  boys’  camp. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  interesting  places  in  your  immediate  com¬ 
munity  that  you  would  care  to  visit.  This  would  include  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  and  a  large  city  if  it  were  near.  Select  the  one  in 
which  you  are  most  interested  and  collect  materials  that  would  enable 
you  to  make  your  trip  worth  while.  Museums  and  other  public  insti¬ 
tutions  usually  publish  literature  that  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Information  about  neighboring  historical  features  is  to  be  found  in 
libraries. 

4.  List  the  recreational  features  your  community  is  providing  for 
the  leisure  time  of  young  and  old.  Discuss  the  degree  to  which  these 
seem  to  be  used.  Evaluate  this  recreation  through  your  personal 
experience. 
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Accounts,  system  of,  136,  137-138, 
139,  140. 

Adults,  clothing  of,  263-264,  272; 
food  elements  needed  by,  209- 
210,  2 1 1 ;  home  services,  16; 

participation  in  activities,  397; 
privacy  needed  by,  320. 

Advancement,  366-404;  budget  ap¬ 
portionment  for,  117,  135,  371, 
384,  402 ;  expenditure  for,  365- 
405;  “long-distance”  view,  388; 
means  to,  375,  377-379,  3S2-384; 
scientific  guidance  in,  384. 

Advertising,  colonial,  166-167;  color 
in,  265;  kinds,  198,  230,  394;  na¬ 
tional,  170;  power,  72,  159,  170, 
i73,  179;  psychology,  165-166; 

scientific,  1 71 ;  types  of  appeal, 
167,  168,  1 7 1 ;  useful,  165,  169-171. 

Apartment  homes,  buildings,  345, 
351;  choosing,  122,  332,  337,  350; 
expenses,  324;  location,  323,  338; 
management,  334,  348;  room 

arrangement,  332-341;  size,  21; 
values,  330. 

Automobiles,  296;  costs,  53,  355, 
357;  garage  costs,  355,  357;  in  the 
country,  327;  replacing  fireside, 
377;  source  of  real  income,  84, 
89;  use  of,  391. 

Avocations,  392-393;  leisure  for,  39; 
training  for,  n,  13. 

Balance,  bisymmetrical,  276;  in 
clothing  design,  276;  occult,  276- 
277. 

Bathroom,  placing  of,  321;  tiling, 
351- 

Beauty,  52,  255;  appreciation  of, 
10;  in  the  home,  14,  178;  kinds, 
206,  259,  261,  353,  366,  367,  372. 

Bedroom,  access  to  bathroom,  34; 
costs,  335;  furnishings,  340. 

Bills,  231;  receipted,  116,  117. 


Birthdays,  376,  378. 

Bodily  welfare,  385 ;  lines  of  body, 
272;  proportions  of  body,  256, 
272-273;  storage  of  fat,  204-206. 

Bonds,  first  lien,  78;  government, 
78;  illustrated,  76,  77;  municipal, 
79;  private  corporations,  79;  pub¬ 
lic  utilities,  79;  security  for,  78; 
state,  79;  type  of  investment,  73. 

Bone,  203,  211,  213. 

Books,  53,  180,  368,  387,  396,  398; 
libraries  of,  371,  389;  purchase 
of,  53- 

Boys,  height-weight  chart  for,  208; 
importance  in  family,  382 ;  read¬ 
ing,  368;  training,  381,  382;  un¬ 
derweight,  206. 

Brand  goods,  173,  174,  239. 

Budget,  33,  108-113,  122,  141,  142, 
336;  apportionment,  113,  228,  248, 
385;  changing,  248;  readjustment 
°f,  373;  results  gained  from,  no, 
122-123,  141. 

Bungalow,  352-353- 

Calories,  209,  223. 

Cans,  184. 

Cash  and  carry  stores,  51,  157; 

prices  in,  229,  239;  when  to  use, 
229. 

Celanese,  286-287,  295. 

Cereal,  203,  224. 

Chain  stores,  growth  of,  51,  157. 

Charity  donations,  63,  117,  215,  366, 
382. 

Checks,  1 16,  140. 

Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies, 
82. 

Chicago  Standard  Budget,  82. 

Child  Lije,  380. 

Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  Alice 
N.  Earle,  166. 

Children,  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties,  371;  as  earners,  65,  307; 
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Children — ( Cont’d ) 

clothing,  263,  283;  education,  16, 
36,  38,  202,  321,  325,  386;  father 
and,  43,  46,  387;  food,  200,  201, 
203,  209,  211,  224;  health,  201; 
home  life,  14,  21,  27,  33-34,  95, 
134,  213;  influences  on,  45,  46, 
49,  377;  interests,  387,  397;  laws 
for,  51;  neglect  of,  325;  oppor¬ 
tunities,  47 ;  physical  development, 
45,  213,  215,  380;  playmates,  36; 
problems  of,  46;  responsibilities, 
12,  130-133,  I34-I35,  321;  spoiled, 
15- 

Churches,  52,  336;  donations  to, 
367,  382. 

Cincinnati,  University  of,  study  of 
sheeting,  186-188. 

Cities,  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages,  327,  398-399;  costs  in,  88, 
320,  327,  330;  country  and  subur¬ 
ban  life  compared  to,  345,  398- 
399;  development  of,  25,  325; 

foreign  communities  in,  96 ;  home 
life  in,  50,  383,  384;  opportuni¬ 
ties  in,  48,  371,  401;  planning 
of,  a  profession,  325,  327;  prob¬ 
lems  of,  51-52,  63,  172. 

City  Real  Estate  Board,  348. 

Cleanliness,  47,  49,  182,  231,  256, 
336;  cost  of,  321;  effect  of,  47; 
ideals  of,  63,  96,  182;  source  of 
real  income,  89. 

Clinics,  advancement,  401;  source 
of  real  income,  92. 

Clothing,  259,  260;  balance  in,  275- 
276;  becomingness,  303;  buying 
of,  253-313;- care  of,  89,  295,  305- 
306,  391;  colors,  263,  265,  266; 
comfort,  9,  278-280,  374;  cost  of, 
296,  297,  305,  398;  designs,  275; 
extravagances,  389;  fabric,  40, 
253, _  276,  296,  304;  fads,  298; 
fashions,  278,  296,  298;  fibers, 
253,  284,  289-290,  291;  fit,  280; 
frauds  in,  162;  good  taste  in,  302; 
hand-tailored,  282;  hose,  282,  283, 
296,  305;  making  of,  149,  280-283, 
287;  needs  classified,  259,  263- 
264,  280,  374;  qualities,  261,  296, 
302,  303,  304;  ready-to-wear,  280, 
294,  306;  real  income  in,  82;  rela¬ 


tion  to  industry,  51;  remodeled, 
12 1 ;  samples,  294;  seasonal,  303; 
standard  of  living  and,  60;  stor¬ 
age  of,  321;  variety,  303. 

Color,  263,  272;  beauty  in,  261, 
366;  becomingness  through,  261; 
combinations,  256;  complemen¬ 
tary,  262;  harmonies,  10,  264-270; 
intensity,  263;  mingling,  266; 
qualities,  262;  values,  262,  266, 
272;  wheel,  262,  263. 

Commercial  service,  increase  in,  25. 

Commissions,  a  source  of  income, 
68,  79. 

Community  life,  327,  354,  382,  392, 
398-399;  advantages,  352;  chang¬ 
ing  ideals,  63;  colonial,  27;  co¬ 
operation,  382-383;  influence  on 
home,  52,  96,  328;  organization, 
338;  projects,  398. 

Competition,  causes  duplication,  171- 
172;  kinds,  152,  297,  333. 

Consumer,  158-174;  advertiser’s  ap¬ 
peals  to,  159,  169;  initiates  process 
of  manufacture,  163;  knowledge 
necessary,  153,  291,  295;  legal 

restrictions  of,  158;  mishandling 
goods,  177;  power  of,  158,  178, 
179,  291,  problems  of,  158,  163, 
165,  167,  171,  173,  176,  188,  302; 
purchasing  habits  of,  156,  175- 
178,  182,  296-297;  standards,  161; 
tests,  187;  “ultimate,”  150;  vote, 
163-164. 

Consumers  League,  307. 

Consumption  goods,  60,  145-191;  af¬ 
fected  by  mass  production,  164; 
alternatives  in,  164;  canned,  182; 
costs,  176,  177;  packaging  of,  182, 
230;  preliminary  preparation,  177; 
transportation  of,  172;  variety 
and  care  of,  172. 

Cooking,  costs,  238,  240;  left-overs, 
240;  meats,  215,  236,  245;  res¬ 
taurant,  227;  skill  in,  230;  vege¬ 
tables,  245-246,  247. 

Cooperative  systems,  buying,  189; 
ownership  of  homes,  345-349; 
services,  382 ;  stores,  189. 

“Cost  of  Living,”  87;  changing,  85; 
comparisons,  327,  355-361;  effect 
on  standard  of  living,  62. 
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Costs,  analysis  of,  330;  calculations 
in,  343;  comparisons  in,  361;  in¬ 
creases,  175;  method  of  figuring, 
331;  overelaboration  of  goods, 
x77- 

Costume,  adapted  to  individual,  257, 
258;  disregard  of  body  line,  272; 
grotesque,  274;  historic,  268-271; 
272. 

Cotton,  calendering,  293;  care  of, 
285-286;  characteristics,  285-286, 
295;  fibers,  291;  mercerized,  291; 
sizing,  293;  source,  285-286;  use 
of,  285-286,  303. 

Country  life,  371,  374;  advantages, 
327;  costs,  88,  327;  homes,  50,  97, 
384;  isolation,  327;  opportuni¬ 
ties,  48. 

Credit  system,  176,  239. 

Debts,  122,  360;  plan  for  paying, 
114- 

Design,  258,  261;  adapted  to  figure, 
275;  balance  in,  276;  in  dress 
material,  275;  principles  of,  272. 

Diet  (  see  Food). 

Disease,  and  public  works,  52;  beri¬ 
beri,  214;  effects,  204;  pyorrhea, 
215;  relation  to  nutrition,  200, 
213;  rickets,  215;  scurvy,  215. 

Dividends,  evaluation  as  source  of 
income,  80;  homemaking,  67;  rate 
of,  73;  when  declared,  73. 

Dress  {see  Clothing). 

Dry  cleaning,  285,  305. 

Dyes,  285,  286,  291,  294. 

Education,  35,  126,  260,  371;  ad¬ 
vantages  of  small  town,  97;  by 
movies,  394-395  5  by  play,  47; 
compulsory,  37;  dependent  fam¬ 
ilies,  83 ;  development  of  ideals, 
52;  endowment  for,  37;  higher, 
135,  386,  388-389;  income  and, 
65 ;  influence  on  family  life,  48, 
98;  laws,  51;  nursery  school,  36; 
of  children,  46,  65,  130-133,  382; 
of  consumer,  153,  159,  179;  op¬ 
portunities  on  farm,  48;  possi¬ 
bilities  in,  344;  satisfactions,  53; 
standard  of  living  and,  64. 

Employee,  illness,  69;  overtime 


Employee — (Cont’d) 
work,  69;  salaried,  69;  wage  of, 
68. 

Employer,  68;  planning  by,  69. 

Entertainment,  avocation  and,  393 ; 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  391 ;  com¬ 
mercial,  394;  conservation,  392; 
cost  of,  401;  evaluation  of,  394; 
immediate  vs.  deferred  pleasure, 
388;  in  the  home,  398;  of  friends, 
375;  search  for,  384,  396-397  5 
sources  of,  384;  test  of,  394. 

Entrepreneur,  72,  80. 

Equipment,  kitchen,  324. 

Exercise,  physical,  204,  210,  231. 

Expenditure,  117,  128;  basis  for, 

226,  384-390;  by  women,  1 5 1 ; 
complicated  by  frauds,  162 ;  esti¬ 
mated,  69,  114,  128,  1 5 1 ,  296,  305, 
339,  365-405;  minimum,  398;  pe¬ 
riod  of  greatest,  126;  plans,  104; 
unbalanced,  106,  128;  variations 
in,  126-128,  398;  worth  while, 
389- 

Experience,  367,  387;  city,  370; 

country,  369;  determines  enjoy¬ 
ment,  372;  direct,  367,  369,  386; 
opportunities  for,  370;  school, 
370;  thrilling,  in  movies,  394; 
urge  for,  370;  varied,  367;  vi¬ 
carious,  367,  368,  386,  392. 

Fabrics  (see  Clothing). 

Fads,  38;  clothing,  257,  297;  food, 
199;  reducing,  205. 

Family,  398;  affection,  380;  as  a 
part  of  community,  96;  birth  rate, 
21;  cooperation,  17;  cultural  back¬ 
ground,  65,  98;  differences,  384; 
discussions,  384;  divorce  and,  99; 
education  and,  98;  finances,  70, 
72,  84,  296,  376;  friendships,  375; 
functions  of  members,  41;  group 
activities,  377,  378,  380;  history, 
21;  improvement,  403;  income, 
67,  80,  88;  influences,  42,  50,  52, 
98;  interest  in  government,  50, 
52;  investment  policy,  79;  isola¬ 
tion,  323;  manner  of  living,  67, 
199,  307;  man’s  place  in,  35; 
needs,  68,  151,  371,  377;  of 

wealth,  384;  size,  21;  standard  of 
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Family — ( Cont’d ) 

living,  60,  61;  understanding,  379; 
unity,  377,  380-381;  welfare,  63, 
68,  75,  92,  94,  108,  200,  382; 
workman’s,  85. 

Fashion,  260,  300;  authority  of,  178, 
297;  bizarre,  302;  designers,  300; 
exhibitions,  300;  history,  299;  in 
bodily  form,  205;  in  dress,  257, 
261,  278;  influence  of,  179;  in¬ 
troduction  of,  300;  magazines, 
254;  origins,  299;  sport,  301; 
suitability,  300,  301;  trends,  298, 
301- 

Father,  as  breadwinner,  41 ;  com¬ 
pensation,  42,  46,  95;  relation  to 
home,  35,  43,  377,  387;  responsi¬ 
bility,  43,  46;  training,  19,  35,  36; 
work,  52,  324. 

Fees,  as  a  source  of  income,  79;  of 
medical  men,  92. 

Fibers,  characteristics,  295 ;  mixtures, 
291;  quality,  290;  tests,  293-294. 

Finance,  business,  method  of,  108; 
results  gained  from  plan,  no-in. 

Finance,  family,  organization,  103- 
143;  systems  in  use,  107-109,  112. 

Food,  45,  67,  217,  385;  and  growth, 
203;  as  fuel,  204;  calories,  209, 
218-222;  canned  goods,  182,  184, 
236;  chart  for  calculations  of,  225; 
cleanliness,  182;  choice  of,  210, 
226,  384;  dealers  in,  50;  diets,  36, 
224;  elements,  203;  for  dependent 
families,  83;  grading  of,  185;  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulation,  182 ;  habits, 
200;  hot,  227 ;  measurement,  206- 
209;  minimum  expenditure,  398; 
preparation  of,  238,  245-249;  pur¬ 
chase  of,  182,  195-249;  Pure  Food 
Law,  182 ;  real  income  in,  82 ; 
ready-to-eat,  238;  refined,  199; 
relation  to  industry,  51;  responsi¬ 
bility,  200;  scientific  knowledge, 
30-31,  63;  service  of,  25,  40,  218, 
222,  245-249;  simple,  199;  source 
of  pleasure,  53,  245,  366;  spoilage, 
248;  storage  in  body,  204;  sub¬ 
stitution,  184;  supply,  204;  table 
of  servings,  241-244;  table  of 
values,  215-222;  training  of  chil¬ 
dren,  47,  198,  202 ;  training  of 


Food — ( Cont’d ) 

mothers,  47,  98,  202 ;  variety  in, 
51,  245;  vitamin  content,  2 13-2 14; 
wholesomeness,  9. 

Fraud,  162. 

Friends,  375,  392. 

Fruits,  199,  202;  analysis  of,  218- 
222;  choosing  in  restaurants,  226- 
227;  grades  of,  185,  239;  increase 
in  use  of,  172;  in  diet,  224;  qual¬ 
ity,  178,  239;  seasonable,  172,  228, 
231- 

Fuel,  330,  356. 

Furnishings,  40,  53,  117,  339,  34°, 
366;  bedrooms,  340;  dealers  in, 
50;  income  from  use  of,  84,  89; 
kitchen,  340;  placing  of,  47,  322; 
rug,  340;  taxes  on,  383. 

Garments,  296;  cheap,  296,  307; 
child-labor  in  manufacture,  307; 
costs,  305;  labels  on,  307;  ready- 
to-wear  fashions,  301 ;  use  of  dis¬ 
carded,  306;  (see  also  Clothing). 

Gifts,  377,  382;  birthday,  376; 

budget  allowance,  117;  Christmas, 
120,  121,  376,  377;  compulsion  in 
giving,  376;  “surprise,”  120;  to 
children,  12 1;  to  friends,  375;  val¬ 
ues,  376. 

Girls,  height-weight  chart,  207;  in¬ 
terest  in  clothes,  260;  natural 
beauty  of,  256;  reading  for,  368; 
training  of,  381-382;  underweight, 
206. 

Government,  72,  188,  392,  395;  as 
safeguard  for  poor,  37;  attitude 
toward  standardization,  172;  bul¬ 
letins,  372;  corrupt,  52;  effect  of 
ignorance,  37;  family  concern,  52; 
food  study  and  regulation,  181, 
182,  198;  increase  of  real  income, 
91;  inspection,  184,  325;  interfer¬ 
ence  in  production,  157;  laws,  50, 
51;  maps,  372;  regulation  of 
shops,  42,  182;  republican  form, 
328;  respect  for,  96;  restriction  of 
consumer,  158;  source  of  real  in¬ 
come,  84. 

Grading,  185-188,  239. 

Grandissimes,  The,  George  W.  Cable, 
98. 
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Graphs,  changing  food-purchasing 
power  of  American  wage,  84; 
costs  of  a  pound  of  tomatoes,  155; 
standard  of  living,  61 ;  ways  of 
receiving  pay,  70. 

Habits,  47,  198,  260,  391. 

Harmony,  color,  264-270. 

Health,  40,  67,  202,  255,  385;  avo¬ 
cation  influences,  393 ;  beauty  of, 
206;  essentials,  63,  69,  2 12-2 15, 
279-2S0,  319,  328;  expenses  of,  69; 
family,  9,  42,  67,  95,  98;  for  de¬ 
pendent  families,  83;  habits,  67, 
201;  insurance,  373;  investment 
value,  179;  maintenance,  48,  373, 
402 ;  ruin,  391 ;  rules  of,  205, 
373;  scientific  guidance  for  moth¬ 
ers,  44;  standards,  33,  60,  61, 
64,  67,  385,  402. 

Height,  affected  by  nutrition,  201 ; 
chart  for  boys,  208;  chart  for 
girls,  207. 

Home,  21,  32,  41,  48,  343, .  3§6; 
basic  institution,  7 ;  beauty  in,  10, 
14;  comfort  in,  10,  53;  compan¬ 
ionship,  17,  46;  contrasts,  52;  cre¬ 
ative  work  in,  33-34 ;  dependents 
in,  28;  disorder  in,  11;  environ¬ 
ment,  16,  350;  evolution  of,  18, 
19;  examples,  10-14;  guests,  12; 
heating  methods,  319;  history,  17, 
20;  ideals  set,  96;  influences,  9, 
10,  18,  19,  29,  30,  32,  37,  42,  50, 
52,  307;  laws  for,  51;  location  im¬ 
portant,  48,  51,  65;  members,  17, 
20,  41,  43,  98;  orphanages,  18; 
ownership,  126,  328,  329,  343-361; 
privileges  of,  47 ;  production 
pointed  toward,  50;  reading,  13, 
54;  real  income  in,  82,  89;  recre¬ 
ation,  9,  11,  13,  14,  28,  398;  re¬ 
lation  to  community,  39,  50,  51, 
148-149;  responsibilities,  12,  47-48, 
371;  self-dependent,  27-28;  serv¬ 
ices,  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  19, 
27,  380-381;  socializing  contacts 
of,  97;  taste  in  furnishing,  10; 
training  for  roles  in,  19;  transmits 
culture,  12,  50,  52;  values,  10; 
{see  also  Homemaking). 
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Homemaker,  The,  Dorothy  Canfield, 
54- 

Homemaking,  47,  94,  152  ;  as  a  busi¬ 
ness,  34,  48,  67;  creative  possi¬ 
bilities,  33 ;  goals  in,  53 ;  man’s 
part  in,  35. 

Hose  {see  Clothing). 

House,  cleaning,  387;  cost,  324; 
frame,  325;  insulation  of,  351; 
multifamily,  323,  345;  numbers 
in  United  States,  323;  one-family, 
345;  rural,  327;  size,  21;  source 
of  real  income,  89;  values  in,  330; 
{see  also  Housekeeping). 

Housekeeping,  as  a  business,  67;  ex¬ 
penses  for  dependent  families,  83 ; 
homemaking  versus,  47. 

Hue,  262. 

Hull  House,  94. 

Ideals,  42,  63,  89,  96,  256,  391,  403; 
cultural  background,  98;  demo¬ 
cratic,  37;  determine  expenditure, 
54,  67;  development  of,  12,  52, 
369;  goal  of  life,  64,  385-386;  in 
colonial  homes,  30 ;  personality, 
367;  physical,  384,  402;  social, 
33,  37,  63,  96,  384,  403. 

Ideas,  366. 

Income,  money,  65,  67,  69,  72,  80, 
89,  134,  343;  advancement  and, 
371,  402;  city,  401;  crises,  72; 
definition,  67;  determined  by  kind 
of  job,  61,  65;  earning  of,  66,  94, 
371;  effect  on  standard  of  living, 
61,  65,  67;  entrepreneur,  72;  esti¬ 
mate,  66,  80,  113,  114;  farmer,  72; 
graph,  70;  increasing,  66,  119,  122; 
investigation  of,  66;  national,  78; 
price  level  and,  88;  range  of,  72, 
80,  94,  130,  339,  402 ;  real  income 
versus,  84,  88;  salary,  68;  sources, 
66,  67,  68,  71,  72,  80;  spending  of, 
41,  151,  249,  296,  328;  supple¬ 
mented  by  state  and  industry,  42, 
95;  table  of,  81;  wage,  68. 

Income,  real,  66;  definition  of,  82; 
determines  standard  of  living,  103 ; 
elements  of,  82 ;  importance,  82 ; 
methods  of  increasing,  89,  91,  96, 
97,  104,  238;  money  income  versus, 
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Income — ( Cont’d ) 

84,  88;  sources,  88,  89,  123,  240, 
306. 

Industrial  Revolution,  29;  develop¬ 
ment  of,  28-29;  effects  of,  19,  29, 
80,  189. 

Industry,  51,  94,  95;  and  the  small 
investor,  73 ;  “blind  alley”  jobs, 
65;  development  of,  150;  power, 

63- 

Installment  buying,  108,  176. 

Insurance,  122,  330,  355,  373; 

health  studies,  204-205;  informa¬ 
tion  by  companies,  170;  value,  79, 
124,  373- 

Interest,  153,  330,  357,  359,  360, 
371;  certainty  of,  80;  com¬ 
pounded,  358;  evaluation,  68,  80; 
payments,  348;  rates,  72,  73,  75, 

78,  79,  189,  348;  sources,  71,  72, 

79,  37o. 

Inventory,  117. 

Investments,  73,  74,  358;  interest  on, 
72;  losses,  72,  358;  security  versus 
luxury,  73,  75,  89;  source  of  in¬ 
come,  80;  types  explained,  73, 
78,  79- 

Jobber,  297. 

Kitchen,  24,  351;  arrangement,  230, 
321,  338;  colonial,  20-24;  furnish¬ 
ings,  340. 

Labels,  1 7 1 ,  182,  230, 

Labor  unions,  63. 

Legislation,  aid  to  real  income,  91 ; 
bond  issue,  78;  enforcement,  184; 
food,  182;  restricting  consumer, 
158;  supplementing  income  of 
fathers,  95 ;  to  equalize  work,  69 ; 
zoning,  325. 

Leisure  time,  377,  391;  a  necessity, 
39;  city  provisions  for,  97;  devel¬ 
opment  of  arts,  39;  pursuits,  377, 
39L  392,  393,  401;  use  of,  n,  14, 
32,  371,  391;  value,  39,  368,  391, 
402;  wasted,  39. 

Light,  artificial,  9,  63,  83,  266,  307, 
320;  spectrum  of,  266;  sun,  9, 
21S,  3i9,  373,  385- 


Linen,  286,  291,  297;  care,  286; 
characteristics,  286,  295;  use,  286. 

Living  room,  24-25,  337;  placing  of, 
321,  334;  shape  of,  322. 

Living  With  Our  Children,  Lillian 
M.  Gilbreth,  376. 

Luxuries,  60,  63,  164,  296. 

Magazines,  64,  117,  236,  370,  371; 
advertising  in,  1 7 1 ;  control  of 
government,  52;  fashion,  254;  help 
from,  179;  selection  of,  387,  395. 

Manufacturers,  163,  188,  301;  adver¬ 
tising,  165;  affected  by  fashion, 
298,  301;  changes  in  methods,  162- 
163;  clothing,  287,  292,  295,  297, 
307;  contract,  297;  dependable, 
174;  finance  plans,  108-111; 
profits  controlled  by,  72 ;  relation 
to  consumer,  153;  result  of  fac¬ 
tory  system,  163;  sales  practices, 
172,  173. 

Marketing  system,  172;  based  on 
food  needs,  226;  disadvantages  of, 
171- 

Meat,  173;  analysis  of,  218-222; 
cooking  of,  236,  245;  costs  of,  231, 
2  33,  235;  cuts,  228,  232-234; 

grades  of,  181;  inspection,  182; 
service  of,  236. 

Men,  avocations,  392;  clothing,  259, 
264,  280,  281,  296,  303;  colonial 
work,  27-28;  economically  pro¬ 
ductive,  38,  41,  1 5 1 ;  fashions  for, 
259,  300;  health  of,  202,  204-205; 
reading,  368;  relation  to  home,  35; 
success  shown  by  adornments  of 
wife,  38;  workmanship  in  cloth¬ 
ing,  282. 

Menu  (see  Food). 

Merchants,  174,  177. 

Middleman,  153,  157,  172;  changes 
in  system  of,  156-157;  work  of, 
154- 

Milk,  212,  224;  analysis,  220;  cal¬ 
cium  content  of,  211;  pasteuriza¬ 
tion,  182. 

Minerals,  199,  210,  218-222. 

Money,  38,  131,  385;  amounts,  53, 
401;  apportionment,  384;  bor¬ 
rowed,  79 ;  determines  standard 
of  living,  60;  evaluation  of,  133; 
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Money — ( Cont’d ) 

spending  of,  38,  53,  54,  60,  195- 
249,  253-313,  317-364,  366-404; 
return  from,  389;  wasted,  53,  74, 
248. 

Mortgage,  79,  345,  348,  356. 

Mother,  94,  165,  401;  compensation, 
46;  devotion,  152;  ease  of  shop¬ 
ping,  324;  education  by,  35;  fu¬ 
ture,  202;  in  orphanages,  18; 
needs,  48,  21 1;  problems  of  man¬ 
agement,  321;  responsibility,  36, 
43,  46,  49,  200,  378,  387;  scien¬ 
tific  attitude,  45,  46;  training  of, 
19,  36;  wage-earners,  65,  94-95- 

Movies,  53,  122,  370,  371;  abuse  of, 
391;  attendance,  398;  qualities  of, 
394;  selection,  384,  395;  value, 
366,  367,  385,  394,  395,  398. 

Museums,  366,  370,  387,  401. 

Music,  11,  53,  366,  397,  398. 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  348. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  399. 

Neighborhood,  336,  338;  influence, 
96;  standards  of,  327. 

Nesbitt,  Florence,  82. 

Newspapers,  52,  64,  117,  370,  371, 
392,  395-396. 

Nutrition,  45 ;  affected  by  cooking, 
236;  family  well-being  and,  200; 
homemaker’s  responsibility,  47; 
importance,  172,  201,  248;  im¬ 
proper,  200,  374;  money  levels, 
228;  needs,  198,  203-228;  under¬ 
nourishment,  126,  204. 

Occupation,  371,  375,  391;  “blind 
alley,”  66 ;  determining  income, 
65;  graph  of  shift,  71;  leisure  in, 
391;  wage-earner’s,  69. 

Operating  costs,  116,  117. 

Parks,  339,  348,  387,  401 ;  influence 
of,  52,  327;  lack  of  planning,  325- 
327;  supplementing  real  income, 
97- 

Pensions,  79. 

Personal  care,  255,  256,  402;  budg¬ 
eted,  1 18,  1 19,  120;  evidence  of 
character,  257;  items  of,  120,  403; 


Personal  care — ( Cont’d ) 

privacy  for,  320;  success  due  to, 
259- 

Personality,  11-16,  36,  38,  46,  98-99, 
367;  affected  by  machine  age,  32; 
in  earning,  371;  influence  of  en¬ 
vironment,  46;  recognized  in  dress, 
257- 

Pets,  49. 

Place  of  living,  348;  choice  of,  336, 
345;  determines  opportunities,  97; 
evaluations  of,  324,  343-344;  influ¬ 
ence  on  standard  of  living,  96. 

Play,  399-401. 

Playgrounds,  325,  327,  401. 

Playmates,  36,  96,  376. 

Pleasure  {see  Entertainment). 

Population,  21,  63;  city  changes,  25, 

71,  325;  decreasing  birth  rate,  21; 
foreign,  96. 

Price,  88,  92,  153,  156,  296,  297, 
329,  371;  a  basis  for  purchasing, 
187;  affected  by  advertising,  170; 
comparisons,  161,  231;  lowering, 

72,  176;  rising,  230,  296;  varia¬ 
tions  in,  173. 

Production  goods,  71,  149. 

Professions,  city  planning,  327; 
evaluation  as  source  of  income, 
69,  80. 

Profits,  330;  business,  68,  71,  72,  162, 
174;  from  adulterations,  162;  net, 
71;  packaged  goods,  230;  per¬ 
centage  of,  175;  rapid  turnover, 
298. 

Property,  356-360. 

Protein,  203 ;  amount  per  serving  of 
foods,  215-222;  content  of  foods, 
210,  215-222;  cooking,  245;  loss 
of,  209,  210;  needs  at  different 
ages,  209,  210,  223. 

Public  utilities,  172. 

Public  works,  37,  50-52,  91,  97- 

Purchasing,  175,  177,  304,  305,  317- 
364 ;  comparisons,  53 ;  disadvan¬ 
tages,  290;  effect  on  standard  of 
living,  62;  lists  for,  177;  power 
of  people,  169;  prescribed  by  cus¬ 
tom,  158-159. 

Pure  Food  Law,  182. 

Rayon,  286-287,  295. 
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Real  estate,  investment  value,  73, 
79,  332. 

Recreation,  30,  32,  53,  122,  306;  ad¬ 
vancement,  366;  centers,  327; 
changing  ideals,  63;  colonial,  28; 
dependent  families,  83 ;  facilities, 
52;  mistaken,  38;  range  of,  202; 
real  income,  82;  types,  9,  375,  391. 

Rent,  92,  154,  333,  383;  apartment, 
341;  city  versus  rural  districts,  98; 
competition,  333 ;  dependent  fami¬ 
lies,  83;  distribution,  330;  owner¬ 
ship  versus,  343-361;  rates,  344; 
small  town  versus  city,  88;  source 
of  income,  68. 

Retail  system,  154-157,  176;  delivery 
costs,  175;  influenced  by  homes, 
50;  packaged  goods,  230;  sales 
policy,  290. 

Rickets,  200. 

Rochdale,  England,  cooperative  buy¬ 
ing  in,  189. 

Rooms,  32;  arrangement  of,  351. 

Royalties,  68,  79. 

St.  Paul,  study  of  condition  of 
buildings,  329. 

Salary,  68,  69,  71;  city  versus  rural 
districts,  98 ;  source  of  income,  68, 
80;  wage  versus,  68. 

Savings,  20,  53,  115,  126,  135,  136; 
a  method  of  accumulating,  79;  in¬ 
vestment  of,  71,  73;  loss  of,  79; 
rate  decline,  128;  under  allowance 
system,  108. 

Schools,  367,  370;  center  of  activi¬ 
ties,  399;  effect  on  homes,  52, 
325,  338,  344;  organization,  386; 
sports,  397;  training,  202,  386. 

Science,  384,  386,  396;  effect  on 
standard  of  living,  63;  farm,  48; 
food,  198,  199,  210,  213,  217,  384; 
homemaking,  47;  of  buying,  159. 

Servants,  domestic,  20. 

Service,  380-381;  careless,  247; 
clerks,  177;  cooperative,  382-383; 
cost,  228,  329;  delivery  duplica¬ 
tion,  172;  free,  92;  governmen¬ 
tal,  91-92;  private  agencies,  94; 
production  and  marketing,  153- 
156,  231;  social  organizations, 

403;  unpaid,  84,  88. 


Sheeting,  study  of,  173,  186-187. 

Shelter,  32,  47;  characteristics,  318, 
3J9,  327,  328;  construction  of, 
319;  cost  of,  319,  328,  360,  361, 
383>  398;  investigation  of,  319, 
325;  location,  319;  needs,  318, 
319,  320;  planning  of  areas,  321; 
purchase  of,  317-364;  relation  to 
industry,  51;  safeguarded  by 
building  code,  325;  selection  of, 
318,  324;  value,  327;  varieties  in, 
318. 

Shopping,  Christmas,  177;  districts, 
325;  methods,  161,  179,  229-230, 
303;  study  of,  228;  time  required, 
229;  ( see  also  Purchasing). 

Silk,  285,  296,  303;  adulteration, 
290;  manufacture,  292;  spun  ver¬ 
sus  reeled,  291;  taffeta,  292;  use 
of,  285;  weighting,  292. 

Sleep,  374,  385,  391. 

Social  institutions,  50,  84. 

Spending,  179,  198,  398;  cardinal 
rule  of,  122;  choice  in,  13 1;  ex¬ 
hibits  taste,  402 ;  extravagance, 
123;  principles,  130-133;  problems, 
189;  to  raise  social  status,  178. 

Sports,  393,  397. 

Stains,  removal  of,  305. 

Stamps,  collection  of,  387,  392. 

Standard  Container  Act,  *183. 

Standard  of  living,  41-42,  64;  Ameri¬ 
can,  59,  60,  318  ;__and"advancement 
expenditures,  403;  changing,  61, 
62;  contrasts,  326;  defined,  60; 
democratic  ^  ideal  of,  37-38;  de¬ 
pendent  upon  real  income,  67, 
103;  development  of,  24;  educa¬ 
tion  controls,  37  ;  effects  of,  21,  40, 
42 ;  expenditures  indicate,  402 ; 
factors  in,  61,  65;  health  and  com¬ 
fort,  13 1 ;  immigrant,  96;  impor¬ 
tance  of,  307;  influences  affecting. 

(^t)£ 2,  63,  967-330;  luxury,  60,  62, 

MSq;  modern,  30;  pauper,  40,  60, 

63,  64;  rising,  248,  382,  403;  satis¬ 
factory,  65 ;  subsistence,  60,  63, 

64. 

Starches  and  sugars,  as  fuel,  204; 
elements  of  food,  203. 

Stocks,  74,  349;  certificate,  73,  75; 
par  value  of,  73;  profits  on,  74; 
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Stocks — ( Cont’d ) 

type  of  investment,  73 ;  frauds, 
162. 

Stores,  cash  and  carry  ( see  Cash  and 
Carry  stores) ;  chain  (see  Chain 
stores)  ;  delicatessen,  229. 

Streets,  327. 

Taste,  302,  384,  387;  aesthetic,  403; 
determines  expenditure,  398;  good, 
256,  394;  judgment  of,  402;  poor, 
257- 

Taxes,  356;  advancement,  366,  382- 
383 ;  as  cost  of  shelter,  330 ;  kinds, 
79,  92,  329,  383;  Paid  by  every 
one,  92;  to  equalize  burden,  92. 

Teeth,  200,  211,  213,  215;  examina¬ 
tion  of,  373. 

Telephone,  a  time  saver,  229.- 

Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class,  Thor- 
stein  B.  Veblen,  178. 

Thread,  strength  of,  288. 

Thyroid,  compounds  for  reducing, 
205. 

Transportation,  172,  336,  339;  ease 
of,  325;  affecting  income  of 
farmer,  72. 

Travel,  53,  402;  value,  366,  368,  370, 
371;  in  budget,  117. 

Unemployment,  68,  69;  effect  on 

standard  of  living,  61;  influence 
on  real  income,  85 ;  seasonal,  69 ; 
table  of,  in  Massachusetts  (1913- 
1921),  86. 

Utility,  148-150. 

Vegetables,  172,  203,  224,  226-227; 
analysis  of,  218-222;  cooking,  245- 
246,  247;  flavor,  238,  247;  fresh 
versus  canned,  236;  grades  of, 
185;  leafy,  247;  marketing,  236; 
seasonable,  173,  228,  231,  236; 

shipment  of,  154;  two  classes  of, 
246. 

Ventilation,  334. 

Vitamins,  63,  203,  213;  A,  213;  B, 
213,  214;  C,  215;  D,  215;  im¬ 
portance,  213;  naming  of,  213; 
values  per  serving  of  foods,  218- 
222. 


Wage,  69,  88,  153,  296,  329;  city 
versus  rural  districts,  98;  contract, 
68;  determined  by  type  of  job, 
65;  disadvantages,  70;  index  fig¬ 
ures  of  (1913-1925),  87;  labor 
union,  63;  number  of  earners  of, 
70;  piecework,  69;  salary  versus, 
68;  source  of  income,  68,  80;  un¬ 
employment  and,  68;  value  of,  68,  v 
84,  85,  87. 

Weather,  68,  72,  374. 

Weaves,  288-290. 

Weight,  204;  accuracy  of  packaged 
goods,  230;  chart  for  boys,  208;  ^ 
chart  for  girls,  207;  excess,  204-  ( 
205;  insufficient,  206,  231. 

Wholesale  system,  153,  156,  157. 

Women,  business,  94,  152;  clothing, 
259,  290,  296,  303;  colonial,  27- 
28;  contribution  to  economic  wel¬ 
fare,  39,  42,  88-89;  creative  work, 
33-34;  disadvantages  of  idleness, 
38;  economic  independence  of,  20, 
38,  107;  freedom,  279;  function, 
19,  41,  94-95,  148,  151;  health,  42, 
202;  interests,  50;  “lady,”  38; 
overweight,  204-205;  purchasing, 
88,  105,  159;  reading,  368;  respon¬ 
sibility,  40,  41,  89,  200;  retail  sys¬ 
tem  and,  50;  satisfactions  resulting 
from  usefulness,  39;  training,  33, 
159;  understanding  of  money  val¬ 
ues,  107 ;  wealth,  a  measure  of 
success,  38. 

Women’s  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor,  94-95- 

Wool,  284,  285,  297;  characteristics, 
285,  295;  quality,  290;  reworked, 
291 ;  use,  285. 

Work,  371;  children,  48;  changing, 
69;  city  versus  country,  328;  cre¬ 
ative,  33-34;  day,  391;  father’s, 
52 ;  ideals  in,  391 ;  natural  divi¬ 
sion  of,  1 5 1 ;  organization  of,  377; 
“overtime,”  69;  piecework,  69; 
recreation  and,  375;  salaried,^ 6(yT 
satisfaction  in,  401;  seasonal,  697 
slack,  69;  specialized,  391;  women 
wage  earners,  94,  95. 

Workmanship,  clothing,  261,  280- 
283,  306;  poor,  296-297. 
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